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To  the  Right  Honouiahle  iii 

Philip  Jjyrd  Kardwicke, 

'     Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great- 
Britsin.* 


My  Lord, 
As  no  one  has  exercised  the 
Powers  of  Speech  with  juster  and 
more  universal  af^lause,than  your- 
self; I  have  presumed  to  inscribe 
the  followingTreatise  to  your  Lord- 
ship, its  End  being  to  investigate 
the  Principles  of  those  Powers.  It 
ha«  a  farther  claim  to  your  Lord- 
ship*s  Patronage,  by  being  connect- 
ed in  some  degree  with  that  politer. 
Literature,  which,  in  the  most  im- 
portant  scenes  of  Business,  you 
A  2  have 

*  The  above  Dedication  is  printed  as  it  originally 
stood)  the  Author  being  desirous  that  what  he  intended 
as  real  Respect  to  the  noble  Lord,  when  livihg,  should 
now  be  considered,  as  a  Testiaiony  of  Gratitadc  to,  his 
Memorjr, 
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have  still  found  time  to  cultivate. 
With  regard  to  myself,  if  what  I 
have  written  be  the'  fruits  of  that 
Security  and  Leisure,  obtained  by 
living  under  a  mild  and  free  Go- 
vernment;  to  whom  for  this  am  I 
more  indebted,  than  to  your  Lord-  > 
ship,  whether  I  consider  you  as  a 
Legislator,  or  as  a  Magistrate,  the 
first  both  in  dignity  and  reputation? 
Permit  me  therefore  thus  publicly 
to  assure  your  Lordship,  that  with 
the  greatest  gratitude  and  respect  I 
am.  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged. 


Clote  of  Salisbury, 
Oct.  1, 1751. 


and  most  obedient  humble  Servant^ 
James  Harris. 
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PR  E  F  A  C  E. 

2  HE  chief  Efid  proposed  by  the  Au^ 
thor  of  this  Treatise  in  making  it  public^ 
has  been  to  excite  his  Readers  to  curiosi- 
ty and  inqviry;  not  to  teach  them  him-' 
self  by  prolix  and  formal  Lectures^  (from 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  has  little  expec- 
tation) but  to  induce  them,  if  possible^  io 
become  Teachers  to  themselves,  by  an  im^ 
partial  use  of  their  own  understandings. 
He  thinks  nothing  more  absurd  than  the 
common  notion  of  Instruction,  as  if  Sci- 
ence were  to  be  poured  into  the  Mind, 
like  water  into  a  cistern,  that  passively 
waits  to  receive  all  that  comes.  The 
.  growth  of  Knowledge  he  rather  thinks 
to  resemble  the  growth  of  Fruit ;  however 
external  causes  may  in  some  degree  co- 
operate, it  is  the  internal  vigour y  ondvir- 
A3  tue 
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tue  of  the  iree^  that  must  ripen  the  juices 
to  their  just  maturity. 

This  then,  namely^  the  exciting  men  to 
inquire  for  themselves  into  subjects  wor- 
thy of  their  contemplation^  this  the  Au- 
thor declares  to  have  been  his  first  and 
principal  motive  for  appearing  in  print. 
Next  to  that^  as  he  has  always  been  a  lo-^ 
ver  of  Letters^  he  would  zsnllingly  approve 
his  studies  to  the  liberal  and  ingenuous. 
He  has  particularly  named  these^  in  dis^ 
tinction  to  others  ;  because^  as  his  studies 
were  never  prosecuted  with  the  least  re- 
gard tolucre^  so  they  are  no  way  calcu- 
lated for  any  lucrative  End.  The  libe- 
ral therefore  and  ingenuous  (whom  he 
has  mentioned  already)  are  those,  to 
whose  perusal  he  offers  what  he  has  writ- 
ten. Should  they  judge  favourably  of 
his  attempt,  he  may  not  perhaps  hesitate 
to  confess. 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est,— ~ 

For 
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dfbr  tho   he  hopes  he  canmi  be  charged 
with  the  foolish  love  of  vain  PraisCy  be  ) 

has  no  desire  to  be  thought  indifferent^  or  { 

insensible  to  honest  Fame. 

From  the  influence  of  the$e  sentiments^ 
he  has  endeavoured  to  treat  his  subject 
with  as  much  order ^  correctness^  und  per^ 
spicuity  as  in  his  power ;  and  if  he  has 
failed  J  he  ccm  safely  say  (according  to 
the  vulgar  phrase)  that  the  failure  has 
been  his  misfortune^  and  not  his  fault, 
jHe  scorns  those  trite  and  contemptible 
methods  of  anticipating  pardon  for  a  bad 
performance^  that  "  it  was  the  hasty 
"  fruits  of  a  few  idle  hours ;  written 
**  merely  for  private  amusement ;  never 
^'  revised ;  published  against  consent^  at 
*'  the  importumty  of  friends^  copies 
•^  (God  knows  how)  having  by  stealth 
*'  gotten  abroad;''  with  other  stale  jar^ 
gon  of  equal  falsehood  and  inanity. 
May  we  not  ask  such  Prefacers^  If  what 
they  allege  be  true,  what  has  the 
A  4  world 
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viii  PREFACE. 

world  to  do  with  them  and  their  cru- 
dities. 

As  to  the  book  itielfy  it  can  say  this  in 
its  behalf^  that  it  does  not  merely  confine 
itself  to  what  its  title  fromises^  hut  ex- 
patiates freely  into  whatever  is  collateral; 
aiming  on  every  occasion  to  rise  in  its  in- 
quiriesy  and  to  pass^  as  far  as  possible^ 
from  small  matters  to  the  greatest.  Nor 
is  it  formed  merely  upon  sentiments  that 
are  now  in  fashion^  or  supported  only  by 
such  authorities  as  are  modern.  Many 
Auihorsare quoted^  that  now-a-days  are 
but  little  studied ;  and  some  perhaps, 
whose  very  names  are  hardly  known. 

The  Fate  indeqd  of  ancient  Authors 
(as  we  have  happened  to  mention  them) 
is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  A  few  of 
them  survive  in  Jhe  Libraries  of  the 
learned,  where  some  venerable  Folio,  that 
still  goes  by  their  name,  just  suffices  to 
give  them  a  kind  of  nominal  existence. 

The 
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The  rest  have  long  fallen  into  a  deeper 
'  obscurity 9  their  very  names  when  men*^ 
tionedy  affecting  us  as  little,  as  the  namesy 
when  we  reftd  thefn,  of  those  subordinate 
HeroeSj 

Alcandrumque,    Haliumque,     No- 
emonaque,  Pi-ytanimque. 

Now  if  an  Author ,  not  content  with 
the  more  eminent  of  antient  Writers, 
'  should  venture  to  bring  his  reader  into 
such  company  as  these  last,  among  peo- 
ple (in  the  fashionable  phrase)  that  no- 
body knows ;  what  usage,  what  quarter 
carl  he  have  reason  to  expect  ?  Should 
the  Author  of  these  speculations  have 
done  this,  (and  it  is  to^  be  feared  he  has) 
what  method  had  he  best  take  in  a  circum- 
stance so  critical  f-^Let  us  suppose  him 
to  apologize  in  the  best  manner  he  can, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  to  suggest  as 
follows — 


He 
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He  hopes  there  will  be  fimmd  a  piea^  . 
Mve  in  the  amiemplation  of  antient  sen* 
timents^  as  the  view  of  antient  Architect 
ture^  tho*  in  rums^  has  something  venerea* 
,  ble.  Add  to  this,  what  from  its  antiqvi^ 
ty  is  but  little  known^  has  from  that  very 
circumstance  the  recommendation  of  no* 
velty ;  so  that  here,  as  in  other  instances. 
Extremes  may  be  said  to  meet*  Far-^ 
ther  still,  as  the  Authors,  whom  he  has 
quoted,  lived  in  various  ages,  and  in  dis^ 
tant  countries;  some  in  the  full  maturity 
of  Grecian  mid  Roman  lAteratur^; 
some  in  its  declension  ;  and  others  in  pe^ 
riods  still  more  barbarous,  mid  depraved; 
it  may  afford  perhaps  no  impleasing  spe- 
culation, to  see  how  the  same  Reason 
'  has  at  all  times  jprevailed;  how  there  is 
1  ONE  Truth,  7^7re  one  Sun,  that  hasen-^ 
lightened  human  Intelligence  through 
every  age,  and  saved  it  from  the  dark- 
ness both  of  Sophistry  and  Error. 

Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge  the 

Mind 
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PREFACE.  xi 

Mind^  than  these  extensile  views  ofMen^ 
and  human  Knowledge;  nothing  can 
mere  effectually/  take  us  off' from  the  fool-- 
ish  admiration  of  what  is  immediately  - 
before  our  eyes^  and  help  us  to  ajuster 
estimateboth  of  present  Men^  a/nd  present 
Literature. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  the  case  with 
the  multitude  in  every  nation^  that  as 
they  know  little  beyond  themselves^  and 
their  own  affairs^  so  out  of  this  narrow  , 
spher€  of  knowledge^,,  they  think  nothing 
worth  knowing.  As  we  Britons  by 
our  situation  live  divided  from  the  wliol'e 
world,  this  perhaps  will  be  found  to  be 
more  remarkably  our  case.  And  hence 
the  reason^  that  our  studies  are  usually 
satisfied  in  the  works  of  our  own  Coun-^ 
trymen;  that  in  Philosophy y  in  Poetry^ 
in  every  kind  of  subject,  whether  sihious 
or  ludicrous^  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
we  think  perfection  with  ourselves,  and 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  sewch farther. 
-      *        •  The 
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xii  PREFACE. 

The  Author  of  this  Treatise  would  hy 
no  means  detract  from  the  just  honours 
due  to  those  of  his  Countrymen^  who  ei- 
ther in  the  present j   or  preceding  agCy 
have  so  illustriousli/   adorned  it.     But 
tho  hecan  with  pleasure-  and  sincerity 
'  join  in  celebrating  their  deserts^  he  would 
not  have  the  admiration  of  these^  or  of 
any  other  few^  to  pass  thro  blind  excess 
into  a  contempt  of  all  others.    Were  Such 
.Admiration  to  become  universal^  an  odd 
event  wguld  follow;  a  few  learned  men^ 
without  any  fatdt  of  their  own,  would 
contribute  in  a  manner  to  the  extinction 
of  Letters. 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring  only 
(he  authors  of  our  own  age,  is  that  of  ad- 
miring only  the  authors  of  one  particular 
Science.  Thens  is  indeed  in  this  last 
prejudice  something  peculiarly  unfortu- 
natCy  and  that  is,  the  more  excellent  the 
Science,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  found 
to  produce  this  effect.    ' 

Jhere 
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There  are  few  Sciences  more  intrinsic 
cally  valuable  J  than  Mathematics* 
It  is  hard  indeed  to  say;  to  which  they 
have  more  contributed^  whether  to  the 
Utilities  of  Life,  or  to  the  sublimest  parts 
of  Science.  They  are  the  noblest  Praxis 
o/LoGic,  or  UNIVERSAL  Reasoninq* 
It  is  thro'  them  we  may  perceive^  how 
the  stated  Forms  of  Syllogism  areexem^ 
plified  in  one  Subject^  namely  tfie  Pre- 
dicament of  Quantity.  By  markingthe 
force  of  these  Forms,  as  they  are  applied 
here,  we  may  be  enabled  lo  apply  them 
of  ourselves  elsewhere.  Nay  farther 
still — by  viewing  the  Mind,  during  its 
process  in  these  syllogistic  employ- 
ments, we  may  come  to  know  in  party 
what  kind  of  Being  it  is;  since  Mind, 
like  other  Powers^  can  be  only  known 
from  its  Operations.  Whoever  there- 
fore  wilt .  study  Mathematics  in  this 
view,  will  become  not  only  by  Mathema- 
tics a  more  expert  Logician,  and  by  Lo^  ^ 
gic  a  more  rational  Mathematician,  but 

a  wiser 
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a  wiser  Philosopher,  and  an  acttter .  JRea- 
soner,  in  all  the  possible  subjects  either 
€^'  science  or  deliberation. 

But  when  Mathematics^  instead  ofbe^ 
irtg  applied  to  this  excellent  purpose^  are 
used  not  to  exemplify  Logic,  but  to  sup-^ 
ply  its  place;  no  wonder  if  Logic  pass 
into  emitempi^  and  if  Mathematics, 
instead  of  furthering  science^  become  in 
faxi  an  obstacle.  For  when  men,  know- 
mg  nothing  of  that  Reasoning  which  is 
uniTersaU  come  to  attach  themselves  for 
years  to  a  single  Species,  a  species 
wholly  involved  in  Lines  and  Numbers 
only;  they  grow  insensibly  to  believe 
these  last  as  insepartibhfrom  all  Reason-- 
ingy  as  the  poor  Indians  thought  every 
horseman  to  be  inseparable  from  his 
horse. 

^  And  thus  we  see  the  use,  nay  the  ncces-* 

sity  of  enlarging  our  literary  views,  lest 
eveti  I^owledge  itself  should  obstruct 

its 
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i<5  (mn  gromth^  mid  perform  in  ^me 
measure  the  part  of  ignorance  mid  bar-- 
harity. 

Such  then  is  the  Apology  made  hy  the 
Author  of  this  Treatise^  for  tfie  multipU" 
city  of  antient  quotations^  with  which  he 
has  filed  hi^  Book.  If  he  can  excite  in 
his  readers  a  proper  spirit  of  curiosity ; 
if  he  can  help  in  the  least  degree  to  en^ 
iarge  the  beuftds  qf  Science ;  to  revive 
the  decaying  taste  of  antient  Literature  ; 
tote$sen  the  bigotied  contend  of  every 
thing  wot  modern;  and  to  assert  ta  Avr- 
thors  of  every  age  their  just  portion  of 
esteem;  if  he  can  in  the  least  degree  con^ 
irihute  to  these  ends^  he  hopes  it  may  be 
allowed,  that  he  has  done  a  service  to 
mankind.  Shotdd  this  service  be  a  rea^ 
son  for  his  Work  to  survive,  he  has  con- 
fest  already,  it  woidd  be  no  unpleasing 
emnt.  Should  the  contrary  happen,  he 
must  acquiesce  in  its  fate,  and  let  it  peace^ 
ably  pass  to  tho^e  destined  regions,  whi^ 
3  ther 
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ther  the  productions  of  modern  Wit  are 
epery  day  passings 

in  vicum    vendentem  thus  et 
odores. 


advertisement; 

The  Reader  is  desired  to  take  notice^ 
that  as  often  as  the  author  quojtes  V.  I.  p. 
Sec.  he  refers  to  Three  Treatises  publish- 
ed  first  in  one  Vblume^  Octavo^  in  the 
year  1744- 
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CHAP.  L 

INTRODUCTION. 

Design  of  the  Whole. 

If  Men  by  nature  had  been  framed  Ch.  I. 
fpr  Solitude,  they  had  never  felt  an  Ini- 
pulse  to  converse  one  with  another: 
And  if,  like  lower  Animals,  they  had 
been  by  nature  irrational,  they  could 
not  have^r^cognized  the  proper  Subjects 
of  Discourse.  Since  Speech  then  is 
the  joint  Energieof  our  best  and  noblest 
Faculties/*)  (that  is  to  say,  of  our  Rea- 

B  '   S071 


.  («)  See  V.  I.  p.  147  to  169.    ^ee  also  Note  xy.  p.  202, 
and  Note  lis.  p.  296,  of  the  same  Volome. 
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son  and  our  social  Affection)  being  with- 
al our  peculiar  Ornament  and  Distinc- 
tion, 8t§  4^«»;  tljpie  Infjuiries  may  surely 
be  deemed  interesting  as  well  as  liberal^ 
which  either  search  how  Speech  may 
be  naturally  resolved ;  or  how,  when  re- 
solved, it  may  be  again  combined. 

Here  a  laip§#  fi#ld  £»  speculating 
opens  before  us.  Wp  i^ay  either  behold 
Speech,  as  divided  into  its  constituent 
Parts,  as  a  Statue  may  be  divided  into 
its  several  |^ifl[ibs ;  of  e^itC,  9;f  resolved 
into  its  Matter  ai^d  Fopn^  as  the  same 
Statue  may  be  resplv^d  into  ^ts  Maifble 
and  Figure. 

These  ^iff^rent  Anali/sin^s  ot liesolu' 
tions  constitute  what  we  callW  Philoso- 
phical, or  UijiyEns^AL  Grami^a%. 

When 

literaria,  alia  philosophica,  Sfc,  Bacon^  de  Jugm.  Scient. 
VI,  1.  And  soon  after  he  adds — Ferumtamsn  h&c  ipsA 
re  monitiy  cogitatione  complexi  sumus  Grammaticam  quan^ 
dam^  qt4^^  ngn  analogmm.  'oerbomm  ad^iMv9<^mj  sed^ando* 
giam  inter  retha^  eLu^  siu.viiiormi%ieduli  Uufiwat, 
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MVkitik  we  have  viewed  Speech  thus  Cb.  I. 
analysed^  we  thay  then  consider  it,  as 
compounded.  And  here  in  the  first  place 
#ie  may  contemplate  IhktW  Synthesis, 
Ivhich  bjf  combining  simple  Terms  pro- 
duced a  Truth ;  theti  by  cbnibihing  two 
TrMhs  produces  a  third ;  and  thUs 
others,  and  others,  in  continued  De- 
monstration, till  we  are  led,  as  by  a 
f6ad,  into  the  regions  of  iScience. 

Now  this  is  that  superior  and  most  ex- 
cellent Synthesis,  which  alone  applies 
itself  to  our  Intdlect  or  Reason,  and 
B2  which 


(«)  Aristqile  says— raJf  l\  notiei  /AfilifAtrnf  ov/iAwXoitw  Xt yo- 

j^itf  ttiif — Of  ihoie  words  whkh  art  spoken  iciihout  can* 
n^6lioh^  there  is  no  one  either  true  or  fals^;  nsfor  in' 
sidnce,  tHan,  white ^  runneth,  con^reth.  Cat'C.  4.  So 
i^ain  m  the  beginning  of  His  TreafiseDe  tnterpretatione, 
met  yap  crvvBtatf  Kf  ^toii^io'n  t^t  r\  '\^iv^os  re  j^  to  aX-nBit. 
True  and  False  are  seen  in  Composition  and  Division. 
(!!)omposition  makes  affirmative  Truth,  I)ivision  makc^ 
negative,  yet  both  alike  bring  terms  together,  and  so  far 
therefore  may  be  called  syntheticaL 


Si 
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Ch.  I.   which  to  conduct  according  to  Rule, 
constitutes  the  Art  of  Logic. 

After  this  we  may  turn 'to  those 
(^  inferior  Compositions,  Avhich  are 
productive   of  the  Pathetic^  and   the 

Pleasant 


W  Ammonius  in  his  Comment  on  the  Treatise  Oe^i  \ 
EfiA,fin^Zs,  p.  53,  gives^the  following  Extraa  from  Theo^ 
ifhrastus^  which  is  here  inserted  at  length,  as  well  for 
the  Excellence  of  the  Matter,  as  becanse^  it  is  not  (I 
believe)  elsewhere  extant.  ^ 

Atr%s  ya^  H<ms  r5  Xoy«  (ryiertcas,  (x<»f  »  hu^taiv  o  ^<Xo- 
tro(^(^  0tof>f ar®^)  r^j:  Tf  UPOS  TOYS  AKPOnMENOTS. 
o]s  K,  tniMtmt^  ri\  k,  rni  nPOS  TA  RFArMATA,  vitX^  Zv 

<Tx^(jn  «yl5  -niv  UPOS  TOYS  AKPOATAS  jtaiatyivovleu 
vro^tm  ^  f^^itn,  hort  t^yov  avlais  sKkiytarBou  r»  a-siA,vo- 
rtfiat  rciv  Swfjicireuv,  aXka  f/m  ra  Kotvx  y^  ^i^u^v/xivac,  >^  ratvrx 
lv»^fAQviais  <7y/A«>«Hfflr  oATm^oif,  flJff  hoi  rsrov  Kf  ruv  tirots  eiro- 
(jLtvafv,  olov  <Tx(pi9nidiSy  yXwfVTDT®',  i^  Twv  iXXoff  l^%uv,  in  rt 
fAom^oXoylaSy  j^  P^tx^vXoytaSf  Kocla,  ycau^ov.'a^i/Tuv  ^oc^atXcif/.- 
l^atwiAitwVf  oia-at    n   Toy  ax^oxrviVy  Kf   licrrXyi^atiy    ^  'apos   T»jf 

'CTgi9<a  x^'^t^Q^i^oc  r^ii^-  T;iJ  li  yi  npos  TA  UPAFMATA 

t5  Xoya  {Tyia-^us  o  ^iXocro^^  'CTponyitfAivus  fWi/xiXtxnlai,  to,.  Tf 
>J/ev5(^i.  ^tiXiyxatt,  i^  To  aXnBis  anro^eiKvvs.  The  Relation  of 
Speech  being  twofold  (as  the  Philosopher  Theophrastus 
hath  settled  it)  one  to  the  Reaukrs,  to  zchom  it  ex- 

plains 
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Pleasant  in  all  their  kinds.    These  latter    Ch,  I. 
Compositions  aspire  not  to  the  Intel- 
lect, but  being  addressed  to  the  Imagi- 
natioTij  the  Affectronsj  and  the  SensCj 

become 


plains  something  J  and  one  to  the  Things,  concerning 
which  the  Speaker  proposes ^  to  persuade  his^  Hearers: 
With  respe&.to  the  first  Relation,  that  which  regards  the 
HEARER&9  are  employed  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  Thus  it 
becomes  the  business  of  these  (woj  to  sele&  the  most  re^ 
spectable  Words^  and  not  those  that  are  common  and  of 
vulgar  use^  and  to  connect  such  Words  harmoniously  one 
with  another^  so  as  thro"*  these  things  and  their  consc" 
quencesy  such  as  Perspicuity^  Delicacy^  and  the  other 
Forms  of  Eloquence^  together  with  Copiousness  and  Bre» 
viiyj  all  employed  in  t lie ir  proper  season,  to  lead  the  Hearer y 
and  strike  him^  and  hold  him  vanquished  by  the  power  of 
Persuasion,  On  the  contrary^  as  to  the  Relation  of  Speech 
to  Things,  here  the  Philosopher  will  be  found  to  have 
a  principal  employ  ^  as  well  in  refuting  the  False  y  as  in  de^ 
monstrating  the  True. 

San^ius  speaks  elegantly  on  the  sapae  subject.  Cre- 
avit  Dens  kominem  rationis  partidpem  ;  a^i,  quia  Socia- 
bilem  esse  voluit,  magno  pro  munere  dedit  Sermonem. — 
Sermoni  autem  perfidendo  tres  opifices  adhibult.  Prima 
est  Grammatica,  quce  ab  oratione  solacismos  Sf  barbarismos 
expelUt ;  secunda  Dialedtica,  quae  in  Sermoms  veritate  ver^  ^ 
satur;  tertid  Rhetorica,  quoe  ornatum  Sernwnis  tantum 
exquiritM    ini.  L  1.  c.  2. 

B3 
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Ch.  I.    become  from  their  different  beightnings 
either  Rhetoric  or  Pobtey. 

Nor  need  we  necessarily  view  these, 
^rts  distinctly  and  apart ;  we  may  ob- 
serve, if  we  please,  how  perfectly  they 
corincide.  Grammar  is  equally  re- 
quisite to  every  one  of  the  rest.  And 
though  Logic  may  indeed  subsist  withr 
out  Rhetoric  or  Poetry,  yet  so  ne^ 
cessary  to  these  last  is  a  sound  and 
,  correct  Logic,  that  without  it,  they 
are  no  better  than  warbling  Trifles. 

Now  all  these  Inquiries  (as  we  have 
,said  already)  and  such  others  arising 
from  them  as  are  of  still  subliiher  Con- 
templation, (of  which  in  the  Sequel 
there  may  be  possibly  not  a  few)  may 
with  justice  be  deemed  Inquiries  both 
interesting  and  liberal. 

At   present  we  shall  postpone  the 
whole  synthetical  Part,  (that  is  to  say. 

Logic 
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sfelver  to  the  iftialy tfeftcH',  th*fis'to^y,   """^"^ 
UwfVE-fttfAi;  ^^'X^Miifil'.    I*  tlils'  we 

ttenitefeftiH^»g iVag'afCoM^i'd^i'i**,  itito  ' 
it^^MAiTTEA  andFoiliii;  twb- Methods 
of  Analysis  very  different'  in  thi&ir" kind*, 
and  which  lead  to  a  varie.ty  of  very  dif- 
feMif  S^dulrftions: 

SnovLti-  jftiy'one  object:,  thj^'  in  tlici: 
cOfllie  -of  ouf  ik^iiiry  we  sbmdthnea  d^ 
sc^tfd  tb  thingi-  \thich  apjk^a**  trivial 
and  low ;  let  him  look  updA  tHd  effects', 
to  which  those  things  contribute,  then 
from  the  Dignity  of  the  Consequences, 
let  him  honour  the  Principles. 

.  The  following  Story  may  not  impro- 
perly be  here  inserted.     "  When  the 
**  Fame  of  HeracUius  was  celebrated 
"  throughout  Greece^   there  were  cer- 
B  4  "tain 
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Ch;  I.  "  tain  Persons,  that  had  a  curiosity  to. 
"  see  so  great  a  Man.  They  came,  and, 
"  as  it  happened,  found  him  warming 
"  himself  in  a  Kitchen.  The  meanness 
"  of  the  place  occasioned  them  to  stop ; 
*'  upon  which  the  Philosopher  thus  ac- 
"  costed  them — Enter, (says he)  bold- 

"  LY,     for     here     too     THERE      ARE. 
.       "  GODSW." 

We  shall  only  add,  that  as  there  istio; 
part  of  Nature  too  mean  for  the  Divine 
Presence ;  so  there  is  no  kind  of  Sub- 
ject, having  its  foundation  in  Nature,i 
that  is  below  the  Dignity  of  a  philoso-. 
phical  Inquiry. 

(»)  See  AristoU  de  Part  Animal.  1. 1.  c.  5. 
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CHAP,  II. 


Coficerfiing  the  Analysing  of  Speech  into 
its  smallest  Parts. 

X  HOSE  things  which  are  Jirst  to  Na--  Ch.  IL 
/lire,  are  not  Jirsf  to  Man^.  Nature  be-  '"'^^"^ 
gins  from  Causes^  and  thence  descends 
to  Effects.  Human  Perceptiojis  first 
open  upon  Effects,  and  thence  by  slow 
degrees  ascend  to  Causes.  Often  had 
Mankind  seen  the -Sun  in  Eclipse,  be- 
fore they  knew  its  Cause  to  be  the  Moon's 
Interposition;  much  oftener  had  they 
seen  those  unceasing  Revolutions  of 
Summer  and  Winter,  of  Day  and  Night, 
before  they  knew  the  Cause  to  be 
the  Earth^s  double  Motion  W.      Even . 

in 


(«>  This  DistinctioB  of  Jirsi  to  Man^  and  Jirst  to  Nature j 
was  greatly  regarded  in  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy .-r- 
Sec  Arist,  Phys,  Auscult,  1, 1.  c.  1.  Theniisiius's  Com- 
ment on  the  same,  Poster.  Analyt,  1.  I.e.  %  De  Anima. 

!.  %  c.  2. 
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Ch.  11.  in   Matters  of  Art  and   human   Crea- 
tion, if  we  except  a  few  Artists  and  cri- 
tical 


L  2.  c.  2.  It  leads  as,  when  properly  regarded,  to  a  very 
important  Distinction  between  Intelligence  Divine  and 
Ibtelligcnce  Human:  Gonmay  be siidto  vietr  ttfe  FirSt, 
arfiESt;  and  ^  Laali,  as  last  ^  thtit'is,  lH^yfew^fyMI 
throngb  Caases  in  thelv  ntUwal  Order*  Mjof  yhyMU'tiM 
Last,  as  first;  and  the  First,  as  last;  that  is,  he^yiews 
Causes  through  Effects,  in  an  inverse  Order j  and^ hence 
the  Mining  of  thiU;  Baseage-ia  AH^io^:  Unrifkf  ymf  rif 
rw¥  wH^Mfilm  V/^«  mfUrl  (fiyy^  ^%(ft^  r«  fM^'  i^ifm^  ^^ 
1^  rvis  ifAtripoi  'i^v^ns  o  Vss  9rpos  rot.  ta  ^va-ii  ^n^^mot 
v»f\m.  As  are  the  Eyes  of  Bats  to  the  Light  of^the  Oaify 
so  is  Man's  IntelUgenea  to  those^OhJectiy  that  afis  by  JS^ 
tw€  the  brighiesi  and  most  C0nspku9u»  ofioKthmgs.  M«^ 
taph.  1.  2.  c.  1.  See  also  1.  7.  fi.  4;  and  Ethio.  Niconu 
V  1 .  c.  4.  Ammoniusy  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  says 
very  pertinently  to  ^eSnbjed:  of  this  Ttcsitise — *Aya9ifi' 
Tw  TtT  it^tjwini  pivHi,  U  rch  artXirlpw  ^  (r^iMraalff*  rh 
afrXvrtfm  j^  rtXmrepx  vfoiinLt  r^  yif  (rhQirat  fjtMXXofovrnBn 
ilM9f  j^'  yvvptfjiMrtpa*  **Ovrta  ySy  Kf  o  ifotls  tJpat  /xiw  Xoyoir,  x^ 
hwttVy  Xcjxfinns  ifipirditt,  oT^t*  rSrov  $f  aitoLkvcM  tt$  ovo[Aa  Kf 
fmyLotf  Kf  ravr»  tU  wWaQaSj  xixthat  t7s  Vo'x***>  «»^Tr  fltt- 
man  Nature  mt^  be  well  contented^o  advance  from  the 
more  imperfect ^  and  complex  to  the-more  simple^  and  per-^ 
feet ;  for  the  complex  Subjects  are  more  familiar  to  usj 
and  better  known.  Thus  therefore  it  is  that  eveHa  Child- 
knows  how  to  put  a  Sentence  together^  and  say^  Socrates 
walketh  ;*  but  how  to  resolve  this  Sentence  into  a  Noun 

and 
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iAGAhOhamv&Bi  the  rest  loob  ik>  faigl^i^  Ch.  IL 
tj^^  ^,  the  Snacike  ai^  i^ere  Wonh^ 
knowing  notiiiug  of  tfip»e  J^rmciplgf^  oa 
which  the  whole  depends. 

TSu.us  in  SpsBCH  for  qKample-^^^^l 
Ti^(m$  even,  th&  Ipw^st,  can.  speajL  titeir 
M<?tl»er-TQegue,  X^thownjanyof^mj 
iii^ultitj^c}  Q^i^  n^ith^r  writ^,  novi  eyea 
read  ?  How  m^ny.  of:  %)8e,  \^hft are  th\i&. 
far  literate,  know  nothing  of  that  Gram- 
maTj  which  Tespects. the  Genius  of  their 
own  Igflguage?    How  fefw  then  must 
be  those,  who  know  Gramjwear  uni- 
Veii.jisAL ;  thift  Grammar  J  which  without 
regarding  the.  several  Idioms. of  parti- 
cuiax  Language^    on^    respects    those, 
Principles^  that  are  essential  to  them  all?, 

Tis  Qur  present  Design  to  inquire 
about  this  Grammar ;  in  doing  which  we 

shall 


and  Verb^  and  these  agcdnjnt^  SyUahl^Sj-and  S^Ubfes 
^  intfk  Letters  or  Elements,  here  he  is  at  a  loss.  Am.  in  Com. 
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Ch.  II.  sball  follow  the  Order  consonant  to  Aw- 
man  Perception,  as  being  for  that  reason 
the  more  easy  to  be  understood. 

We  shall  begin  therefore  first  from  a 
Period  or  Sentence,  that  combination  in 
Speech,  which  is  obvious  to  all;  and 
thence  pass,  if  possible,  to  those  its  pri^ 
mary  Parts,  which,  however  essential, 
are  only  obvious  to  a  few. 

With  respect  therefore  to  the  dif- 
ferent Species  of  Sentences,-  who  is  there 
so  ignorant,  as  if  we  address  him  in  his 
Mother-Tongue,  not  to  know  when  'tis 
we  assert,  and  when  Ave  question ;  when 
^tis  we  command,  and  when  we  pray  or 
wish? 

For  example,  when  we  read  in  Shake- 
spear  eT, 

The  Man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
And  is  not  moved  mth  concord  of  street 
sounds, 

Js  fit  for  Treasons 

^  Or 


*  Merchant  of  r4?mce« 
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Or  in  Milton* y  '  Cb.n. 

O  FriendSy  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimbh 

Hasting  this  way — 

^tis  obvious  that  these  are  assertive  Sen-- 
tencesj  one  founded  upon  Judgment, 
the  other  upon  Sensation. 

When  the  Witch  in  Macbeth  says  to 
her  Companions, 

Wheji  shall  we  three  meet  again 
,  In  thunder y  lightnings  and  in  rain  ? 

this  'tis  evident  is  an  interrogative  Sen- 
tence. 

When  Macbeth  says  to  the  Ghost  of 
BanquOy 

Hence,  horrible  Shadow. 

Unreal  Mock'ry,  hence  !  i 

he  speaks  an  imperative  Sentence^  found- 
ed upon  the  passion  of  hatred. 

When 

'  ♦  P.  L*  IV.  866. 
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?^5l      When  Miltort  says  in  IM  cMrfcct^r 
oFfeis  J^fegW, 

Haste  thecj  Nt/mph,  and  bring  itttk  thee 

Jest  and  youthful  Jx^Uiitf^ 
he  too  speaks  en  imperaHve  SlnUnct\ 
thoHgh  founded  on  the  pftssion,  not  of 
hatred  but  of  lovfe. 

WheIt  ifi  the  beginning  of  the  Pdfa- 
dise  Lost  we  read  the  folloTf  ing  address. 

And  chi^y  thou^  O  Spirit,  that  dost 
prefer 

Before  all  temples  tK  upright  heart j  and 
pure, 
'  Instruct  me,  for  thou  know*st — 
this  is  not  to  be  called  an  imperative 
Sentence,  tho'  perhaps  it  bear  the  same 
Form,  but  rather  (if  I  may  use  the  Word) 
^tis  a  Sentence  precaiive  ot  optative. 

W« Af  fh^  «hdT!  #e  s^y  ?  A^  Sen-' 
tences  to  be  tp(ft6d  tit  thts  nmririei^  with- 
out ceasing,  all  differing  from  each  other 
in  their  stamp  and  character  ?  Are  they 
no   way  reducible   fo  certain  detinife 

Classes  ? 
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ClfLsees  ?  If  not,  they  can  be  no  objects  Ch-  H. 
of  rational  comprehension. — Let  as  how- 
ever try. 

Tt  jB  a  phrase  often  applied  to  a  man, 
when  ^Qaking,  that  he  speaks  At9  m  i  k  i> ; 
as  much  as  to  say,  that  .his  Speech  or 
Discourse  is  a  publishing  ofsomeEnergie 
or  Motion  of  his  Soul.  So  it  indeed  is  in 
every  one  that  speaks,  excepting  alono 
the  Dissembler  or  Hypocrite ;  and  he 
too,  aa  far  as  possible,  aiFect?^  the  ap-^ 
pearance. 

'  Now  the  Powiias  op  the  soul  (over 
and  above  the  mere^  nutritive) maybe 
included  ^11  of  them  in  those  of  Pjer- 
CEPTiow  and  those  of  Volition.  By 
lAie  Powers  of  Perception,  I  mean  the 
Senses  aiui  1^'Intcllect ;  by  the  Powers 
of  VoiLiTioN,  I  meaoy  in  an  extended 
sense,  not  o»ly  iheWili^  but  the  several 
Fassiom^  and  Appetites^;  in  diort,  all  fhaf 

mwes 

•  J  H  mw^-mm^^m     II    I'll  I iii'i    I  I      ■  I 

+  Vid.  Aristot  de  An.  II.  4. 
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C%-  n.  moves  to  Action^  whether  rational  or  ir-^ 
rational.      '  ' 

*If  then  the  leading  Powers  of  the 
3oul  be  these  two,  'tis  plain  that  every 
Speech  or  Sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhi- 
bits the  Soul,  must  of  course  resjwct 
one  or  other  of  these. 

If  we  assert  J  then  is  it  a  Sentence 
which  respectsr  the  Powers  of  Percef-' 
TioN.  For  what  injleed  is  to  assert^  if 
we  consider  the  examples  above  alleged, 
but  to  publish  some  Perception  either  of 
the  Senses  or  the  Intellect  ? 

Again /if  we  interrogate  J  if  we  com- 
mand^ if  we  pray  J  or  if  we  wish^  (which 
in  terms  of  Art  is.  to  speak  Sentences  m- 
terrogative^  imperative;  precative,  or  op- 
tative) what  do  we  but  publish  so  many 
different  Volitions  ? — For  who,  is  it 
that  queUions  ?  He  that  has  a  Desire  to . 
be  informed. — Who  is  it  that  commands  f 
He  that  has  a  JVill,  which  he  would  have 

:  obeyed. 
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obejed.-T-What  are  those  Beings,  who  ^' J^ 
either  zmsh  or  prajf  ?   Those,  who  fetil 
certain  wants  either  for  themselves,  or 
others. 

If  theji  the  Soufs  leading  Powers  b^ 
th^  twQ  abpv^  notentioned,  aad  it  be  true 
that  all  Speech  is  a  pt^Hcatiim  of  these 
Powers  J  it  will  fqllow  thg^t  every  Sen-* 

TENCE  WH.L  BE  EITHER  A  SeNTENC* 

OF  Assertion,  or  a  Sentence  of 
Volition;  And  thus,  by  refeiring  all 
pf  them  to  one  of  these  two  classes,  have 
we  found  an  expedient  to  reduce  theljr 
infinitude^. 

The 


fM^Sf  ras  yAf  yvus'tKas,  ris  5i  )^<urtiiiASf  Tois  ^  o^txltxcis  Xtyo/xi- 
»«r  (Xiyu  Ji  yva^titas  fti»,  itot^  if  yifupnoiAif  Ikxtov  rZv  ovrufy 

4r  ip9yofjt.tB»  rm  ek,yee9m,  %  rSfv  mrMf,  ^  ruf  ^oa^ruf,  oToy 
fiiknaif  >^iyt*,  tiyfo«/jp w<y,  ^vimv,  >^  hnBvfJai)  r»  k<EN  rii^qcf 

|u«;y  Vfoif^oyrxt  t^(  4^t^^>  ^k  «vTiif  x«6*  M^riii  In^ywmt, 
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Cb.lj.       The  Extensions  of  Speech  are  quite 
indefinite,   as  may  be  seen  if  we  com- 

*     .  pare 


oXXa  tj^^s  'irtfof  dvoreiito(A.l}fVis  ^rov  crt/f(.C»XXa^«<  ^oHLHvrai  cr^o; 
TO  Tv^tTif  rvis  o^i J«wf)  7^  irot  Xoyo»  ^ap  dvla  J^nriavSy  x-aOaiinf 
hfl  t5  OYIMATIKOTf  j^  EPHTHMATIKOY  kaXajixIyi*  Xoy», 
9)  tj^ayfxa^  ^  ei  'Cj^Siyyi.Ay  hroi  uvia  ixttins  rv^iTv  l^ttfjiifnSy  vfts 
o»  0  Xoy®*,  ua-vtp  Ifrt  tS  KAHTIKOT,  vt  rtvos  'usotf  dvls  «yga- 
|f wf •  >^  Tdct/THf,  ^  wf  tsra^oi  x^f/rloy®',  wf  Sw*  t^j  EYXHX,  vt  a)$  ' 
^a^»  Xe/po»®*,  <yf  Jw<  t3  Hvptats  x«X«jxiyt)/  nPOZTABEOS' 
/xoyoy  ^E  TO  AnO<I>ANTIKON  »'»'o  tcDw  yvuT*itMVf  ^  i^t  tSt* 
IJaylfXTifJtov  T*if  ytvp^ii.iv'ns  h  viimv  yviaius  ruf  TjfocyfJMTuv 
dkrt9uSf  fi  ^tfOfjt.ivuSy  ho  7^  fxopof  tSto  hxltKoi  Ifiv  d?<%Qftau  ii 
-i^'sv^Hs.  TAfv  ^i  oixxojy  8^fy.  The  Meaning  of  the  above  pas-* 
sage  being  implied  in  the  Text,  we  take  its  translation 
from  the  Latin  Interpreter,  DiceJidum  igitur  est^  cum 
anima  nostra  duplicem  potestatem  habeaiy  cogniticnis^  6^ 
vitcBy  qua  etiam  appefifionis  ac  cupiditatU.  appellatur^  quce 
vero  Gognitioms  est^  vis  est,  qua  res  singtdas  cognosdmus, 
ut  mens,  cogitaiio,  opinio  j  phantaHa,  sensus :  appetiius 
verofacultas  est,  qud  bona,  vel  qua  sunt,  vei  qua  viden-^ 
tur,  concupLscimus,  ut  sunt  voluntas,  consilium,  ira,  cu~ 
pidUtas :  quatuor  orationis  species,  prceter  enunciantem,  a 
partibus  animi  projiciscuntur,  quce  concupiscunt ;  non  cunt 
mimus  ipse  per  se  agit,  sed  cum  ad  alium  se  convertit,  qui 
ei  ad  consequendum  i^,  quod  cupit,  conducere  posse  videa* 
tur;  at^^  etiam  vel  rationen\  ab  eo  exqtnrit,  ut  inpra* 
tione,  quam  Percunctantem  aut  Interrogantem  vocant ; 
vel  rem  :  sique  rem,  vel  cum  ipsum  consequi  cupit,  quicum 

loquitur^ 
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pare  the  :^neid  to  an  Epigramiof  Afar-  Ch.  n. 
tial.  But  the  longest  Extension^  with 
which  Grammar  has  to  do,  is  the  Ex- 
tension here  considered,  that  is  to  say, 
a  Sentence.  The  greater  Extensions 
(such  as  Syllogisms,  Paragraphs,  Sec- 
tions, and  complete  Works)  belong  not 
to  Grammar,  but  to  Arts  of  higher  or- 
der ;  not  to  mention  that  all  of  them  are 
but  Sentences  repeated. 

Now  a  Se  N T E  N  c  E  (^)  may  be  sketched    - 
in  the  following   description— a   com 

pound 

laquitur^  utin  optante  oratione,  velaUquam  ejus  actionem 
atque  in  A^o,  vel  ut  a  prcBstantiorey  ut  in  Deprecatione ; 
vel  ut  ab  inferiorey  utin  co,  qui  proprie  Jussus  nomtna" 
tut.  Sola  autem  Enuncians  a  cognoscendifaajMe  profit 
dsdfur :  haque  nundai  rerum  cognitionem,  'qucB  in  nobi» 
esty  out  veram,  aut  simulaiam.  Itaque  Hasc  sola  yerum 
falsumque  capit :  prceterea  vero  nuUa.  Ammon.  in  Libr.' 
de  Interpretatibne. 

(^)  Aoy©^  5?  ^otfvyt  avf9trri  p^fAacvrtit^,  is  Hvioc^  fAt^  xad* 

mvri  (mt^tfu  rt,    Arist.  Poet  c.  %0.     See  also  de  In^ 
ierpret.  c.  4.                     f 

'     C2'     ■     ■        ■'   ■       • 
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Ch.  n.  pound  Quantiiy  of  SomiA  significant^  of  I 
which  certmn  Farts  are  themselves  ak^  \ 
signijicant. 

Thus  when  I  say  [the  Sim  shineth] 
xkotonly  the  whole  qxiantity  of  sound  has  . 
a  meaning,  but  certmn  parts  also,  such' 
as  [Sun^  and  [shineth.^ 

But  what  shall  we  say  ?  Have  thes« 
Parts  again  other  Parts,  which  are  in 
like  manner  significant,  and  so  may  the 
progress  be  pursued  to  infinite?  Cam 
we  suppose  all  Meaning,  like  Body,  to 
be  divisible,  and  to  include  within  it-  ' 
self  other  meanings  without  end  ?  If 
this  be  absurd,  the,n  must  we  necessarily 
admit,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Sound  signi^cmtt^  of  which  no  Part  is  af 
itself  significant.  And  this  is  what  we 
call  the  proper  character  of  a<'^>^  Word, 

De  Poetic,  c.  20.     De  Interpret*  c.  ^  &  S.     Priscian'9 

Definition  of  a  Word  (Lib.  %)  is  as  follows —  DiSHe  ^st 

•,'     ■  pars 
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For  thu*>  though  the  Words  [Sun]  ahd   C}^  H; 
[skintth]  have  tach  a  Meanings  yet  is 
there  certainly  no  Meaning  in  any  of 
their  Parts,  neither  in  the  Syllables  of 
the  one,  nor  in  the  Letters  of  the  other. 

If  therefore  all  Speech,  wheth^t 
in  prose  or  verse,  every  Whole,  every 
Section,  every  Paragraph,  every  Sen- 
tence, imply  a  certain  Meanings  divisible 
into  other  Meanings^  but  Words  imply 
.a  Meanings  which  is  not  so  divisible  :  it 
follows  that  Words  will  be  the  smallest 
parts  of  Speech,  in  as  much  as  nothing  | 
less  has  any  Meaning  at  alL     \ 

To 


pars  minima  orationis  eonsirudcBf  id  est^  in  ordine  compo' 
tiia»  Pars  tuUem^  quantum  ad  totum  intelligendum^  id 
estf  adtotius  sensus  inteUectum.  Hoc  autem  ideo  dictum 
est,  ne  quis  conetur  yires  in  duos  partes  divider e^  hoc  est^ 
in  yi  <5r  res  J  non  enim  ad  totum  inteUigendum  hotcJU  divi^ 
sio.  To  Priscian  we  m#(r  add  Theodore  Gaza. — Aljir  5t^ 
/aI^^  fXa^^iror  xdtra  ffmra^iv .  >^oy 8,  Introd.  Gram.  1*4. 
Plato  shewed  them  this  characteristic  of  a  Word — See 
Craiylus^  p.  385.  Edit.  Sern 
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♦  Ch.  II.  2o  know  therefore  the  species  of  WordSy 
must  needs  contribute  to  the  knowledge 
of  Speech^  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of 
its  miniUest  Parts. 

Th  I  s  therefore  must  become  our  next 
Inquiry. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  III.  • 

Concerning   the   species   of  Words^    the 
smallest  Parts  of  Speech. 

JLtET  us  first  search  for  the  Species  of  ch.  in. 
*  Words  among^  those  Parts  of  Speech,  '^"^^'^'^ 
commonly  received  by  Grammarians. 
For  Example,  in  one  of  the  passages 
above  cited. — 

The  Man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself  y 
And  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet 

soundsy 
Is  fit  for  treasons — 

Here  the  Word  [The']  is  an  Art  i  c  i;.e  ; — ^ 
[ilfaw]  [JSTo]  IMusic]  [Concord']  [Sweet] 
\_Sounds]  [Fit]  [Treasons]  are  all  Nouns, 
some  Substantive,  and  some  Adjective — 
[That]  and  [Himself^  are  Pronouns — 
[Hath]  and  [is]  are  Verbs— [mov'd]  a 
Participle  —  [Not]  an  Ai>verb-t- 
[Aiid]  a  Conjunction —  [In]  [With] 
C  4  and 
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Ch.  in.  and  [For]  are  Prepositions.    In  one 

sentence  we  have  all  those  Parts  6f 

Speech,  which  the  Greek  Grammarians 

are  found  to  acknowledge*   The  Latitis 

only  difter  in  having  no  Article^  and  in 

,    separating  the  Interjection,   as  a 

\  Part  of  itself,  which  the  Greeks  include 

!  among  the  Species  x>f  Adverbs. 

What  then  shatl  we  determine  ?  why 
are  there  not  more  Species  of  Words  ? 
,  why  so  many  ?    or  if  neither  more  nor 
fewer,  why  these  and  not  others  ? 

To  resolve,  if  possible,  these  several 
Queries,  let  us  examine  any  Sentence 
that  comes  in  our  way,  and  see  what 
differences  we  can  discover  it  its  Parts, 
iPor  example,  the  same  Seiitence  above. 

The  Man  that  hbih  no  Mt$sicj  ^* 

One  Difference  sOon  occurs,   that 

^  some  Words  are  variahli^  and  othtefs  m- 

variable.    Thus  the  Word  Man  may  be 

varied  into  Man^5  and  JMTen;  Hnth^mto 

Havey 
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Uwoe^  Ha$t^  Had,  ^c.  Sweet  iftto  Sweets  C3b.  HI. 
er  aftd   Sweetest;  Fit  into  Fitter  and  '^^'^^^ 
Mti^f. .  On  the  contrary,  the  Words 
The,  In^  And^  and  some  others,  remain 
as  they  af e>  and  cannbf  he  altered. 

And  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  how 
far  this  Difference  is  essential.  For  in 
the  first  piace^  there  are  Variations, 
which  can  be  hardly  called  necessary^ 
because  only  nome  iJatnguages  have 
tliem,  and  others  have  them  not.  Thus 
the  Greeks  have  the  dual  Variation, 
which  is  unknown  both  to  the  Modems, 
and  to  the  ancient  Latins.  Thus  th* 
Greeki  and  Latim  vary  then-  Adjectives 
by  the  tHpie  Vari^ion  of  Gender:,  Ckse, 
a,ttd  Number;  wheraas  the  EngUshn^ 
ttt  vary  them  in  any  of  those  ways, 
btit  through  all  kinds  of  Concord  pre- 
serve them  still  the  sataae.  Nay  even 
those  very  Variations,  which  appear 
most  necessary^  may  have  their  place* 
supplied  by  other  methods ;  some  by 
Auxiliars,  as  when  for  Bruti  or  BrutOy 

we 
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Ch.  III.  ^e  say,  of  Brutus,  to  Brutus;  some  by 
meer  Position^  p.s  when  for  Brutumama", 
vit  CassiuSy  we  say,  Cassias  lov'd  Brutus. 
For  here  the  Accusative^  which  in  Latin 
is  known  any  where  from  its  Variationy 
is  in  English  only  known  from  its  Posi- 
tion or  place. 

If  then  the  Distinction  of  Variable 
and  Invariable  will  not  answer  our  pur- 
pose, let  us  look  farther  for  some  other! 
more  essential.  ^ 

Suppose  then  we  should  dissolve  the 
Sentence  above  cited,  and  view  its  seve- 
ral Parts  as  they  stand  separate  and  d6^ 
tached.  Some  'tis  plain  still  preserve  05 
'  Meaning  (such  as  Man,  MuHc,  Sweety 
Sec.)  others  on  the  contrary  immediately 
lose  it  (such  as,  And,  The^  With,  &c.) 
Not  that  these  last  havie  no  meaning  at 
all,  but  in  fact  they  nev^er  have  it,  but 
when  in  company,  or.  associated: . 

^^v      \  'in  \s     \,  i  .;  ;.  J,.  :  ^      .  •  Nok 
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Now  it  should  seem  \hat  this  Dis-  Ch.  ni. 
tinction,  if  any,  was  essential.  For  all 
"Words  are  significant,  or  else  they  would 
not  be  Words ;  and  if  every  thing  not 
absolute^  is  of  course  relt^rve,  then  will 
all  Words  be  significant  either  absolutely 
or  relatively/. 

With  respect  therefore  to  this  Dis* 
tinction,  the  first  ^ort  of  Words  may  be 
caird  significant  by  themselves;  the  latter 
may  be  calFd  significant  by  relation  ;  or 
if  we  like  it  better,  the  first  sort  may  be 
caird  Frincipal%  the  latter  Ai^cessdtiesi 
The  first  are  like  those  stones  in  the  ba- 
sis of  an  Arch,  which  are  able  to  support ' 
themselves,  even  when  the  Arch  is  de- 
stroyed ;  the  latter  are  like  those  stones 
in  its  Siunimit  or  Curve,  which  can  no  ' 
longer  stand,  than  while  the  whole  sub* 

sists^^), 

^      ;  •     §  Tnis 

. ^ — ,  ■ ; .  ^  ,  .  . — — 

^  (^)  ApoUofiim  of  Mexandria  (one  of  the  acutest  An^ 
thors  that  erer  wrote  on  the  Subjeict  of  Grammar)  illiia^ 
trates  the  different  power  of  Words,  by  the  different 

power 
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Gb.  m.      §  Tttts  Distiiftction  being  Admitted, 
we  thus  pursue  our  Sjiecuktions.     All 

things 


Ii4i  m*     ,   t  t^t, 


power  of  Letters.    "En,  o»  rfowow  rZv  r^t^ttan  rm  (jJv  Js-i 
9ft;jh5i»ra,  »  i^  xaQ*  lavroe.  ^vnit  oiirortXu'  va  ii  avix^ufx,  fiwt^ 

rZf  ^ujtniifrojv  ffiroci  ha-t"  xaOoivt^  em  t5v  fvi^drvwy  ovoiMirvv^ 

r*  pbifdHitrtLy  k  ^vwo^tM^m  x«r'  t^iait  ^t»  mIvou — mmBd%t^  hfi  rSi^ 
e^oQia^wv,  ru¥  ^pBptJV,   ruf  avf^iafAur  ra,  ya^  roiavra  dtl  ruv 

fM^im  ovo'ayffAMim,  tn  the  $am^  manner  J  u^  of  the  Ek' 
nhmts  6r  Leiiers^  ^^mip  fyv  Vckt>ds^  vahkk  tf  iheV^nlv^ 
pmyWe  a  Stmnd,-  ath^rsitte  Commulnts^  wkkhztMout 
the  he^  of  trowels  have  no  express  Voccdity  /  so  Ukemst^ 
may  we  conceive  as  to  the  nature  of  Words.  Some  of  ihemy 
tike  ^btceh^  areof^Atemetim  etpres^he^  m  U  Hie  oas^  ^ 
Vtfts^  Nom^  Pmmnsy  ntid  Adoerke ;  oih^rt^  Uke  Can^ 
sonants^  waitfofr  tfifiir  Vowels^  being  unable  to  become  ex- 
'  pressive  by  their  own  proper  strength^  as  is  the  case  of 
freposittonsy  Atttdes^  (mi  GonJuhSfkm^  ^tihtfepdtU 
*/  BjHeech  we  ^tn^  C^^AgmJxmt;  tbbt  i>,  ^ttre^onfy  «^- 
nificanty  when  associated  to  something  else.  Apollpn.  de 
Syntaxi.  L-  1.  c.  3,     Itaque  quibusdam  philosophis  pia^^ 

Cuit  NOM^N    Sf    VERBUM    SoLAS    ESSE    PARTES    OrATIONIS  ; 

cwtera  vero^  Adminicula  vet  Juncturas  earum :  qaomo* 
^  hiniim  putieB  ^at  t^mkB^  ^  trMes^  cmiera  a^em  (id 
tWT)  t6r&y't$uifay6f  tfawf  ^  sHAitia)  nHnotOa  4^«#i^ii/mtt- 

''^■-'^'*' ■  r'        i"  •.•-,-:  :r.-:-    :..  '      ^ihms 
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things  whatever  either  ewi  q$  the  Ener^  Ck  IIL 
gk99  Qr  Afftctiam^  Qf^om^Qthcr  things  or 
mtheuf  being  the  Energies  or  Affections 
af  some  other  thing.  If  they  exx^t  a$  the. 
^^nergies  or  Affections  of  something  else^ 
then  are  they  called  Attkibutes-— - 
Tbius  to  think  igi  the  attribute  of  a  Man ; 
to  he  white  J  of  a  Swan;  to  Jtyy  of  an 
Eagle ;  to  be  fowfooted,  of  a  Horse.— 
If  they  exist  not  after  this  manner ^  then 
are  they  calFd  Substanceib*.  Thu* 
Man,  Swan,  Eagle,  and  Horse,  are 
mm  pf  thejpa  Attributes,  but  all  Sub- 
stattces,  because  hpwever  they  may 
exi^t  in  Time  and  Place,  yet  neither  of 
these,  nor  of  any  thing  eli&e,  do  they 
exist  a$  Energies  or  Affectioto^., 

And 


tiones  partium  navis  (hoc  est,  tabularum  4r  trabium)  non 
pitrUs  navis  ^icuntur*     Prise.  L.  X,I.  913. 

♦  Substances.  3  Thus  Aristotle.     Nvw  t^h  8v  rlvu  u^n- 

raty  rt  vor  fr<f  ij  ttatac,  on  to  /xi  k«0*  viroxfi^/xiya,  dXKsi  M.aT 

i  ra.  aWa.    Mctaph.  Z.  y.  p.  106.     Ed.  Sylb. 
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pfa'  ^^\  And  thus  all  things  whatsoever,  being 
either  (/)  Substances  or  Attributes ^  it  fol- 
lows df  coarse  that  all  Words,  which  are 
significant  as  Principals^  must  needs  be 
significant  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
If  they  are  significant  of  Substances^  they 
are  calFd  Substantives ;  if  of  Attributes, 
they  are  calFd  Attributives.  So  that 
ALL  Words  whatever ,  significant  as 
Frincipals,  are  either  Substantives 
or  Attributives. 

AoAfN,  as  to  Words,  which  are  only 
significant  as  Accessories^,  they  acquire  a 
Signification  either  from  being  asso- 
ciated to  one  Wordy  or  else  to  many.  If 
to  one  Word  alone ^  then  as  they  can  do 
no  more  than  in  some  manner  define  or 
deter  mine  y  they  may  justly  for  that  rea- 
son 


(/)  Tfeis  division  of  things  into  Substance  and  Attribute 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  Philosophers  of  all  Se6is 
and  ages.  See  Catagor,  c.  2,  Metaph^s,  Xm  VII.  c.  1. 
De  Cceh,  L.  III.  c.  1. 
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son  be  called  Definitives.     If  to  ma-  Ch.  IIL 
fit/  Words  at  once^  then  as  they  serve  to 
no  other  purpose  than  to  connect^  they 
are  called  for  that  reason  by  the  name 
of  Connectives. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  Words  what- 
ever are  either  Principals  or  Accessories ; 
or  under  other  Names,  either  significant 
from  themselves^  or  significant  by  rela- 
tion. — If  significant  from  themselves^  they 
are  either  Substantives  or  Attributives ; 
if  sigfiificant  by  relation^  they  are  either 
Definitives  or  Connectives.  So  that  un- 
der one  of  these  four  Species,  Sub- 
stantives, x^ttributi  ves.  Defini- 
tives, and  CoNi>fECTivEs,  are  all 
Words,  however  different^  in  a  manner 
included.  '    ^  ^ 

If  any  of  these  Names  seem  new  and 
unusual,  we  may  introduce  othei^s 
niore  usual,  by.  calling  the  Substantives^ 
Nouns  ;  the  Attributives^  Verbs  ;  the 

Dejinitives^ 
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« 

Cb^ra.  J)^«fft"«c5,  Ahticlis  J  an4  the  dm* 
nectiveiy  Conjunctions. 

Should  it  be  askM,  what  then  bcs 
comes  oiFronouns^  Adverbs^  Preposiiiam, 
and  Interjections ;  the  answer  is,  either 
they  must  be  found  included  within  the 
Species  above-mentioned,  or  else  must 
be  admitted  for  so  many  Species  by 
themselves. 

§  There  were  various  opinions  in 
ancient  Days,  as  to  the  number  of  these 
Parts  or  Elements  of  Speech. 

Plato  in  his  *  Sophist  mentions  only 
two,  the  Noun  and  the  Verb.  Aristotle 
mentions  no  more^  where  he  treats  of 
•f-Prepositions.  Not  that  those  acute 
Philosophers  were  ignorant  of  the  other 
Parts,  but  they  ^K)ke  with  reference  to 

Logic 


♦  Tom.  I.  p.  261.  Edit.  Ser. 
t  De  laterpr.  '€•  2  &  3. 
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J^ogie   QT  Dialecticd^  considering  tlie  Ch.  III. 
Essence  of  Speech  as  contained  in  these    \ 
two,     because    these    alone   combined    / 
make  a  perfect  a^i5er/n?^  Sentence,  which 
none  ^of  the  rest  without  them  are  able    i 
to  effiect.     Hence  therefore  Aristotle  in 
his  *tr^atise  ofFoetry  (where  he  was  to 
lay  down  the  elements  of  a  more  varie- 
«  gated 

(?)  Partes  igrtur  orationis  sunt  secundum  Diaiedicos  ' 
ducB^  NoMEN  6^  Yer^um  ;  quia  ha  solce  etiam  per  se  con* 
jimRm  fienoim  fadunt  orati^nem ;  alias  autem  partes 
^xxln^^aray  hoc  est^  cansigmficantia  appeUabani* 
Priscian.  1.  2.  p.  674.  Edit.  Putschii.  ExistU  h^c  qwtdam 
qucestio,  cur  duo  tantum,  Nomen  Sf  Verbum,  se  (Aristo* 
ides  sc.)  determinare  promittat^  cum  plures  partes  ora-^ 
tioms  esse  videatOur.  Qjuibus  hoc  dicendum  esf^  tantum 
Aristotelem  hoc  libra  diffinisscj  quantum  ilH  ad  id,  quod 
instituerat  tractare^  suffecit,  Tractat  namque  d^  simpUci 
^enuntUHva  oratione^  qua  sdlicet  ki^usmodi  esty  ut  ju^c^ 
iis  tantum  Verbis  et  Nommbus  componaiur, — Quare  su^ 
perfimm  est  ^picerere^  cur  alias  quoque^  qua:  videntur  ora* 
tionis  partes^  nan  proposuerity  qui  nbn  totius  simplidter 
orationis,  sed  tantum  simplids  orationis  instituit  elementa 
partiri.  Boetius  in  Libr.  de  Interpretat.  p.  295.  Apol- 
ioniusfrom  thq Above  prioeiples  elegantly  calls  the  Noun 
AOd  Yerb  t»  Ia*>}4;xot<»t«  fiLign  rS  AAy»,  the  most  animated 
parts  0f  Speech.  De  Syntaxi,  J.  I .  c.  3,  p.  24.  See  alw 
PMarch.  ^4mt.  Platan,  p.  1009. 

*  Poet.  Cap.  ^0. 

D  / 
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Ch.  III.  gated  speech)  adds  the  Article  and  Con- 
junction  to  the  Noun  and  Verb,  and  so 
adopts  the  same  Parts,  with  those  esta- 
blished in  this  Treatise.  To  Aristotle^ 
authority  (if  indeed  better  can  be  re- 
quired) may  be  added  that  also  of  the 
elder  Stoics  W. 

Tafi  latter  Stoics  instead  of  four 
Parts  made  five,  by  dividing  the  Noun 
into  the  Appellative  and  Proper.  Others 
increased  the  number,  by  detaching 
the  Pronoun  from  the  Noun  ;  the  Parti- 
ciple and  Adverb  from  the  Verb ;  and 
the  Preposition  from  the  Conjunction. 
The  Latin  Grammarians  went  farther, 
and  detached  the  Interjection  from  the 
Adverb,  within  which  by  the  Greeks  it 
was  always  included,  as  a  Species. 

We 


(A)  Por  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Dionynus^  of 
Halicamasmsj  De  Stru6i.  Orat,  Sie6i,  2.  whom  Quintt" 
Han  follows,  Inst,  L  1 .  c  4.  Diogenes  Ijoertius  and 
Priscian  make  ithem  always  to  have  admitted  five  Fzirts. 
See  Priscian^  as  before,  and  Laeriius,  Lib.  VIL  Segm.  57. 
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We  are  told  indeed  hy(0  Dionysim^^^-m^ 
of  Halicamassus  and  Quintilyanj  tl^t 
Aristotle^  with  Theodectes^  and  the  more 
early  writers,  held  but  thr^e  Parts  of 
speech,  the  Nouuy  the  Vcrb^  and  thp 
Conjunction.  This,  it  must  be  owned, 
accords  with  the  oriental  Tongu^i^ 
whose  Grammars  (we  are  <^^  told)  admit 
no  other.  But  as  to  Aristotle^  we  have 
his  own  authority  to  assert  the  contrary, 
who  not  only  enumerates  the  four  v 
Species  which  we  have  adopted,  but 
ascertaios  them  each  by  a  proper  De- 
finition.* 

D  2  To 

(0  See  the  places  qaoted  in  the  note  immediately  pre- 
ceding. 

(*)  Aniiquisstma  eorum  est  opinio^  qui  Ires  classes  fact- 
unt,  Estque  lute  Arabum  quoque  sententta — HebrctiquG-  * 
que  (quiy  cum  Arahes  Grammaticam  scribere  desinerenty 
artem  earn  demum  scribere  aeperunt^  quod  ante  armos  con* 
ttgit  drdter  quadringentos)  Hebron^  inquam,  hoc  in  re  se* 
cuti  sunt  magistros  suos  Arabes, — Immo  vero  Mum  das» 
sium  numerum  allot  etiam  Orientis  linguct  retinenU-:^ 
Dubiumj  uirum  ed  in  re  Orientales  imitaii  sunt  antiques 
Grrctcorunij  anhipoiius  secuti  sunt  Orientdlium  exemptum. 
Utut  esty  etiam  veteres  Grwcos  tres  tantum  partes  agno^ 
vissey  non  solum  autor  est  DionyshiSy  &c.  Yoss.  de  Ana* 
Jog.  1. 1.  c.  1.   See  also  Sanctii  Mwerv.  L  1.  c.  2. 

♦  Sup.  p.  34. 
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Ch.  m. .  To  cOhclude— the  Subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing Chapters  will  be  a  distinct  and 
separate  consideration  of  the  No  u  n  ,  the 
Verb,  the  Article,  and  the  Con- 
junction ;  which  fbur,  the  better  (as 
we  apprehend)  to  express  their  respec- 
tive natures,  we  chuse  to  call  Substan- 
tives,Attributives,Definitives, 
and  Connectives. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  Substantives^  properltf  $9 
called. 

QVBSTANTivEs  are  all  those  principal  Ch.iv, 
Words^  which  are  significant  of  Substances^  ^^^^^^ 
considered  as  Substance. 

The  first  sort  of  Substances  are  the 
NATiJEAL,  such  as  Animal,  Vegetable, 
Man,  Oak. 

There  are  other  Substances  of  our 
own  making.  Thus  by  giving  a  Figure 
not  natural  to  natural  Mat^als,  we 
create  such  Substances,  as  House,  Ship, 
Watch,  Telescope,  ^c. 

Again,  by  a  more  refined  operation  qf 
our  Mind  alone^  we  abstract  any  Attri- 
bute from  its  necessary  subject,  and 
consider  it  apart^  devoid  of  its  depen- 
D  3  dence. 
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Ch.iv.  dence.  For  example,  from  Body  we 
abstract  to  Fly  ;  from  Surface,  the  being 
White ;  from  Soul,  the  being  Temperate. 

And  thus  it  is  we  convert  even  Attri- 
butes  into  Substances^  denoting  them  on 
this  occasion  by  proper  Substantives^ 
such  as  Flighty  Whiteness^  Temperance ; 
or  else  by  others  more  general,  such  as 
Motion^  Colour  J  Virtue.     These  we  call 

ABSTRACT    SuBSTANCES  ;    the   SCCOUd 

sort  we  call  artificial. 

Now  all  those  several  Substances 
have  their  Genus,  their  Species,  and 
their  Individuals.  For  example,  in  na- 
tural Substances,  Animal  is  a  Genus ; 
Many  a  Species,  Alexander ^  -an  Indivi- 
dual. In  artificial  Substances,  Edifice 
is  a  Genus ;  Palace^  a  Species ;  the  Va- 
ticanj  an  Individual.  In  abstract  Sub- 
stances, Motion  is  a  Genus ;  Flighty  a 
Species ;  this  Flight  or  that  Flight  are 
Individuals. 

■'■■\ '-' "'      .  ^' 

/ 
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As  therefore  every  ">^  Genus  may  be  Cli.  I  v. 
found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its 
Species ;  (for  thus  Man,  Horse,  and  Dog, 
are  each  of  them  distinctly  a  complete 
and  intire  Animal)  and  as  every  Species 
may  be  found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one 
of  its  Individuals;  (for  thus  Socrates^ 
Plato,  and  Xenophon,  are  each  of  them 
completely  and  distinctly  a  Jlfaw^  hence 
it  is,  that  every  Genus j  though  One,  is 
multiplied  into  Many;  and  every iSipe- 
cies,  though  One,  is  also  multiplied  into 
Many,  by  reference  to  those  beings  which 
are  their  proper  subordinates.  Since  then 
no  individual  has  any  such  subordinates,  it 
can  never  in  strictness  be  considered  as 
Many,  and  so  is  truly  an  Individual 
as  well  in  Nature  as  in  Name. 

D  4  From 


(«)  This  is  what  Plato  seems  to  have  expressed  in  a 
manner  somewhat  mysterious,  when  he  talks  of  /t^/^y 
\^ixv  h»  «To^Xw»,  Ivos  indrs  ymyAvH  x^^if,  «ra»%  S/aTsra/xinuv — 

Sophist,  p.  253.  Edit,  Serrani,  For  the  common  defi- 
nition of  Genus  and  Species,  see  the  Isagoge  or  Intro« 
du6tion  of  Porphyry  to  Aristoik^s  Logi<p.         ' 
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Fitoj^L  these  Principles  it  is,  that 
Words  fallowing  the  nature  and  genius 
of  Things^  such  Substantives  admit  of 
Number  as  denote  Genera  or  Species^ 
while  those,  which  denote  ^^>^  Indivi- 
duals, in  strictness  admit  it  not. 

'  Besides 


(^)  Yet  sometimes  Individuals  kave  plurality  or  Nuni'^ 
hcr^  from  the  causes  following.  In  the  first  place  the 
IhdiriduaU  of  the  human  race  are  so  large  a  mBltitede, 
even  in  the  smaUest  nation,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to , 
invent  a  new  Name  for  every  new-born  IndiTidual.— • 
Hence  then  instead  of  one  only  being.  calPd  Marcus^  and  > 
one  only  Antonius^  it  happens  that  man^  are  called  Mar- 
cus and  many  called  ^tonms;  and  thus  'tis  the  Romans 
bad  their  Plurals,  Mard  and  JrUoniiy  as  we  in  later  days 
have  our  Marks  and  our  Anthonies.  Now  the  Plurals  of 
this  sort  may  be  well  called  accidental^  because  it  is 
merely  by  chance  that  the  Names  coincide. 

There  seems  more  reason  for  such  Plurals,  as  the  Pto^  ' 
lemiesy  SdpioSy  Catos^  or  (to  instance  in  modern  names) 
the  Howards^  Pelhamsy  and  Montagues  ;  because  a  Raee 
or  Family  is  lil^e  a  smaller  sort  of  Species ;  so  that  the 
fantUi^  Name  extends  to  the  Kindred,  3S  the  specific 
Name  extends  to  the  Individuals. 

A  third  cause  idiich  contributed  to  make  proper 
Names  become  Plural,  was  the  h^h  Chi$racter  or  Emi^ 
neme  of  some  one  In^i^idual,  whose  Natne  became  after- 
wards a  kind  of  common  Jpfe^ive^  to  denote  all  those,    . 

who 
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Besides  Ntimber^  another  character-  Ch.  ly, 
istic,  visible  in  Substances,  is  that  of  '"^^^^^^ 
Sex.  Every  Substance  is  either  Mali 
or  Female ;  or  both  Male  and  Female ; 
or  neither  one  nor  the  other.  So  that 
with  respect  to  iSea?e«  and  their  Ncga^«>w, 
(dl  Substances  conceivable  are  compre-* 
bended  under  this  fourfold  considera- 
tion* 

Now  the  existence  of  Hermaphrodites 
being  rare,  if  not  doubtful  r  hence  Lan- 
guage, 


who  had  pretensions  to  merit  in  the  same  way.  Thua 
every  great  Critic  was  cali'd  an  Aristarchus  ;  every  great 
Warriary  an'Jlexonderi  every  great  B^oti/jf,  %Hekny  ko. 

A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  yea  a  Daniel, 

cries  Skylock  in  the  Play,  when  he  would  express  the 
wisdom  of  the  yonng  Lawyer.^ 

So  Martud  in  that  well  known  verse, 
Sint  MiBCENATEs,  hom  dgerunt^  Floaty  Marones. 

So  LucUiuSy 
AiriAinOl  morUeSj  Mwm  onmes,  asperi  Athones. 

miffoi  4»ABeoNTSS,  j  AEYiUAmN£2.  Lndaa  ill  Timon. 
T.  I.  p.  108. 
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Ch.  IV.  gtiage,  only  regarding  those  distinctions 
which  are  more  obvious,  considers 
Words  denoting  Substances'  to  be  cither 
Masculine, Feminine, ofNeuter*. 

As  to  our  own  Species,  and  all  those 
animal  Species,  which  have  reference  to 
common  Life,  or  of  which  the  Male  and 
the  Female,  by  their  size,  form,  colour, 
^c.  are  eminently  distinguished^  most 
Languages  have  different  Substantives, 
to  denote  the  Male  and  the  Female.— 
But  as  to  those  animal  Species,  which 
either  less  frequently  occur,  or  of  which 
ctoe  Sex  is  less  apparently  distinguished 
from  the  other,  in  these  a  single  Sub- 
stantive commonly  serves  for  both  Sexes. 


In 


♦  After  thb  manner  they  are  distinguished  by  Ariktotle. 
1  Tuf  ivofMirojv  roc  fjt,lf  olffivx,  r»  ^l  ^Xc«,  roe.  $c  /^er«|v.  Poet. 
cap.  21.  Protagoras  before  him  had  established  the 
same  IKstinction,  calling  them  apfivet^  3)iXc«,  9^  ajdvyt. — 
Aristot.  Rhet.  L.  III.  c.  5.  Where  mark  what  were  af- 
terwards called  ttJe're^*,  or  Neuters,  were  by  these  called 
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•f-lN  the  English  Tongue  it  seems  a  ge-  C*.  IV. 
neral  rule  (except  only  when  infringed  ^"^^^"^ 
by  a  figure  of  Speech)  that  no  Substan- 
tive is  Ma^culine^  but  what  denotes  a 
Male  animal  Substance  \  none  Feminine^ 
but  what  denotes  a  Ferhale  animal  Sub^ 
stance ;  and  that  where  the  Substance 
has  no  Sex^  the  Substantive  is  always 
Neuter.  ' 

But  'tis  not  so  in  Greeks  Latin^  and 
many  of  the  modern  Tongues.  These 
all  of  them  have  Words,  some  masculine, 
some  feminine  (and  those  too  in  great 
multitudes)  which  have  reference  to 
Substances,  wher6  Sex  never  had  exist- 
ence. To  give  one  instance  for  many. 
Mind  is  surely  neither  male,  nor  fe-^ 
male ;  yet  is  NOT2,  in  Greeks  masculine, 

and  MENS,  in  Latin^  feminine. 

In 


+  Nam  quicquid  per  Naturam  Sexid  non  adsignatur^ 
neutrum  hdberi  oporteret^  sed  id  Jrs^  &c.  Consent,  apad 
Putsch,  p.  2023,  2024. 

The  whole  Passage  from  Genera  Hominum^  qua  natU'* 
ralia  sunty  &c.  is  worth  perusing. 
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Ch.  IV.  In  some  Words  these  distiitctions 
seem  owing  to  pothing  else,  than  to  the 
mere  casual  structure  of  the  Word  it- 
self; It  is  of  such  a  Gender,  from  having 
suqh  a  Termination ;  or  from  belonging 
perhaps  to  such  ft  Declension.  In  others^ 
vre  may  imagine  a  more  subtle  kind  of 
reasoning,  a  reasoning  which  discerns, 
even  in  things  without  SeXy  a  distant  ana- 
logy to  that  great  natural  Distinc- 
tion, which  (according  to  Milton)  ani- 
rmte^  the  Wofrld.% 

In  this  view  we  may  conceive  such 
SuBSTANTivEsto  have  been  considered 
as  Masculine,  which  were  "  conspi- 
"  cuous  for  the  Attributes  of  imparting 
"  or  communicating ;  or  which  were  by 
"  nature  active,  strong,  and  efficacious, 
"  and  that  indiscriminately  whether  to 
'*  good  or  to  ill ;  or  which  had  claim  to 

Eminence, 


:{:  Mr.  Ldnnceus^  the  celebrated  Botanist,  has  traced  the 
Distinction  of  Sexes  ihroughoutiheyfhole  Vegetable  JVorldy 
and  made  it  the  Basis  of  his  Botanic  Method. 
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**  Eminence,  either  laudable  ot  ether-  Cb-  IV, 

The  Fjbm IN liSTE on  the  contrary  weTiB 
SYich,  a»  were  conspicuous  for  the  At- 
tributes either  of  receiving,  of  coiv 
taining,  or  of  producing  and  bringing  , 
**  forth  ;  or  which  had  more  of  the  pas- 
^^  sive  in  their  nature,  than  of  th6  ac- 
"  tive  ;  or  which  were  peculiarly  beau- 
"  tifol  and  amiable  ;  or  which  had  m- 
^'  spect  to  such  excesses,  as  were  rather 
"  Feminine,  than  Masculine/" 

Upon  tliese  Principles  the  two  great- 
er Luminaries  were  considered,  one  as 
Masculine,  the  other  as  Feminine;  the 
Sun  (*'HXi®-,  Sol)  as  Masculine^ from  com- 
municating Light,  which  was  native  and 
original,  as  well  as  from  the  vigoroxis 
warmth  and  efficacy  of  his  Rays ;  the 
Moon  (Sex^w,  iw/ia)  as  Feminine^  from 
being  the  Receptacle  only  of  anotlier's 
Light,  and  from  shining  Avith  rays  more 
delicate  and  soft. 

Thus 
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Ch.lV.      Thus  Milton^ 

First  in  his  East  the  glorious  Lamp  was 

seen^ 
Regent  of  Day ^  and  all  tK  Horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays ;  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  thro'  Heav'ns  high  road : 

the  gray 
Dawny  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'dj 
Shedding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the 

Moon 
But  opposite  J  in  levelVd  West  was  set^ 
His  mirrour;  with  full  face  borrowing 

HER  Light 
From  him;  for  other  light  she  needed 

none.  P.  L.  VII.  370. 

By  Virgil  they  were  considered  as 
Brother  and  Sister ^  which  still  preserves 
the  same  distinction. 

Nee   Fkatris    radiis  obnoocia   surgere 
Luna.  G.  I.  39*5. 

The  Sky  or  J!.ther  is  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Masculine  J  as  being  the  source  of 
those  showers,  which  impregnate  the 

Earth. 
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Earth.  *The  Earth  on  the  contrary  Ch.iv. 
is  universally  Femininej  firom  being  the 
grand  Receiver^  the  grand  Containerj  '  . 
but  above  all  from  being  the  Mother 
(either  mediately  or  immediately)  of 
every  sublunary  Substance,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable. 

Thus  Virgil^ 
Turn  Pater  ou^iPOTBNsfcecundis  im- 

bribus  JETHis,n 
CoNjUGis  in  gremium  lmt^s,  descendiij 

^  omnes 
Magnus  alit  magna  commixtus  corpore 

fcetus.  G.  11.  325. 

Thus  Shakespear^  , 

— --X  Common  Mother,  Thou 
Whose  Womb  unmeasurabk,  and  infinite 

breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all — ^Tim.  of  Athens. 

So  Milion, 
JVhatever    Earth,    all-bearing  Mo- 
ther, yields,  P.  L.  V. 

«  '  So 

'■  >  ■'  ■  ■  I —  ■  ■'  ■  "      ■■      .11 

*  Senecae  Nat.  Quasi.  Ul  14. 

J  TlcifA,fA,rtrop  yri  x*^i^ — Grasc,  Anth.  p.  281.. 
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ah.  ir.      So  Virgit, 

Non  jam  mater  «&V  Tellus,  wmgue 

ministrat  <^> . 

JEn.  XL  71. 

Among  ar;j/JciaZSubstan(?es  theSniP 
(Nwr,  Navis)  isfeminincj  as  being  so  emi- 
nently a  Receiver  and  Container  of  va- 
rious things,  of  Men,  Arms,  Provisions, 
Goods,  ^c.  Hence  Sailors,  speaking  of 
their  Vessel,  say  always,  "she  rides  at 
"  anchor^*'  *^  she  is  under  sail." 

A  CiTV  (raxir,  Civitas)  and  a  Coun- 
try, (riar^ir,  Patria)  are  feminine  also, 
by  being  (like  the  Ship)  Containers  and 
Receivers  J  and  farther  by  being  as  it 
were  the  Mothers  and  Nitrses  of  their 
respective  Inhabitants. 

Thus 


(c)^ho  )^  h  Tf  oXy  riv  THS  fvtrtv,  us  ©HAY  j$  MHTEPA 
voiAi^aatr  pyPANON  JJ  j^  HAION,  i^'u  n  rut  aXKuf  rur 
To/8Twy,  ft»^  rENHNTAS  j$  HATEPAS  zr^oaayofiVHcrt.  Jurist 
de  Gener.  Anim.  1.  c.  2. 
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Thus  Virgil,  .         Cb.IV. 

Salve,  MAGNA  Parens  frugum,  Sa-^ 

turnia  TeUus, 
Magna  Virum Geor.  II.  173. 

So,  in  that  Heroic  Epigram  on  those 
brave  GreeA:5,  who  fell  at  Ch<Bronea, 

Their  parent  Country  in  her  bosom 

holds 
Their  wearied  bodies. — * 

So  Milton, 
The  City,  which  Thou  seest,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  Queen 
of  the  Earth.         Par.  Reg.  L.  IV. 


As  to  the  Ocean,  tho'  from  its  being 
the  Receiver  of  all  Rivers,  as  well  as  the 
Container  and  Productress  of  so  many 

Vegetables 

. '■■'  "  \ '  '  ■ 

*  Dexnost.  id  Orat.  de  CoroQ^. 

£ 
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Cii^IV.  Vegetables  and  Animals,  it  might  just- 
ly Kave  been  made  (like  the  Earth) 
Feminine ;  yet  its  deep  Voice  and  bois- 
terous  Naiute  have,  in  spight  of  these 
reasons,  prevailed  to  make  it  Male.  In- 
deed the  very  sound  of  Homers 

would  suggest  to  a  hearer^  even  igno- 
rant of  its  meaning,  that  the  Subject 
was  incompatible  with  female  delicacy 

and  softness. 

,    •        ?    • 

» 
Time  (x^o^®^}  from  his  mighty  Effi- 
cacy upon  every  thing  around  us^  is  by 
the  Greeks  and  English  justly  consider- 
ed as  Masctilihe.  Thus  in  that  elegant 
distich,  spoken  by  a  decrepit  old  Man, 

Me  Time  hath  bent^  that  sorry  Artist,  he 
That  surely  mttkes^  whatter  he  handles^ 
worse.  ' 

.       '  So 

Antti.  p.  ^t90. 

+  Stob.  Ed.  p^  691. 
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So  too  Ska£iespear^  sp^iking  likewise  Ch.  iv. 

ofTlM^E,  V-'V^ 

Orl.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal? 
Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows.-—* 

As  jou  like  it. 

The  Greek  Qivct^®^  or  Al'Jvf^,  and  the 
English  Death,  seem  from  the  same 
irresistible  Power  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  Masculine.  Even  the  vulgar 
with  us  are  so  accustomed  to  this  no- 
tion, that  a  Female  Death  they 
would  treat  as  ridiculous W.    ' 

Take  a  few  examples  of  the  mascu- 
line Death. 

E  S  Cam- 


(^)  Well  therefore  did  Milton  ia  his  Paradise  Lost  np^ 
ojAj  adopt  &SATH  as  a  PersoUy  but  consider  him  as 
MttsouKnt:  in  which  he  was  so  far  from  iBtroduciiig  a 
Phantom  ci  hia  owo,  or  froni  gjti9g  it  a  Gander  not  sup-^ 
ported  btf  Customy  that  perhaps  h«  had  aa  much.^  Sane 
Hon  of  national  (^pinion  foir  his  Masculine  Deaths  as  the 
^cient  Poets  had  for  many  of  their  Deities. 
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Ch,  IV.      Callimachus  upon  the  Elegies  of  his 
Friend  Heraclitus — 

yet  thy  sweet  warbling  strains 
Still  live  immortaly  nor  on   them  shall 

Death 
His  Jiand  der  lay^  tho  Ravager  of  all 

In  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides^  Qdvc^r®^,. 
.  or  Death  is > one  of  the  Persons  of  the- 
drama  i  the  beginning  of  the  play  is 
made  up  of  dialogue  between  Him  and. 
Apollo  ;  and  towards  its  end,  there  is  a 
fight  between  Him.  and  Hercules^  in 
which  Hercules  is  conqueror,  and  res- 
cues Alcestis.  from  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known  too,  thajt  Sleep  and 
.Death  are  made  Brothers  by  Homer. 
It  was  to  this  old  Gorgias  elegantly  al- 
luded, when  a,t  the  extremity  of  a  long 
life  he  lay  slumbering  on  his  Death-bed. 
A  Friend  asked  him,  "  How  he  did?'' — 

Sleep, 
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"Sleep  (replied  the  old  Man)  is  just  Ch.iv. 
^'  upon  delivering  me  over  to  the  care  of 

^'  Az5fBR0THERW/' 

Thus  Shakespear,  speaking  of  Life, 

merely  Thou  art  Death's  Fool ; 

For  HIM  Thou^  labourist  hy  thy  flight  to 

shunj 
And  yet  run'st  towards  him  still. 

Meas.  for  Meas, 

So  Milton.  . 

Dire  was  the  tossing^  deep  the  groans; 

Despair 
Tended  the  sick^  busiest  from  couch   to 

couch  : 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his 

dart 
Shook ;  but  delayed  to  strike---^ — 

P.  L.  XI,  489^/^. 
ES'  The 


AAEAOni.    Stob.  Eel.  p.  600.  •    . 

C^*Suppose  in  any  one  of  these  examples  we  introduce 
sk  female  Death  ;  suppose  we  read, 

Jnd 
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,ch.rv.  XHii  jupretbe  Bemg  (God^  O^^s, 
^"^""^  i>^t^9  Dieuy  &c.)  is  in  mil  language* 
Masculine^  in  as 'much  as  the  taasculinii 
Sex  is  the  superior  and  more  excellent ; 
aad  as  He  is  the  Creator  of  all,  the  Fa- 
ther of  Gods  and  Men.  Sometimes  in- 
deed we  meet  with  snch  words  as  Ti 
llfwTov,  T^  ©fibi/,  jVwmew,  Deity  (which 
last  we  English  join  to  a  neuter,  saying 
Deky  itmlf)  sometimes  1  say  we  meet 
with  these  Neuters.  The  reason  in 
these  instances  seems  to  be,  that  as  God 
is  prior  to  all  things,  both  in  dignity 
and  in  time,  this  Priority  is  better  cha- 
racterized and  exprest  by  a  Negation^ 
than  by  any  of  those  Distinctions  which 
are  co-ordinate  with   some  Opposiier  as 

Male 


jtftd  ^fttT  if^ftt  tfiuTftphont  J^tcfh  her  dttti 
^hfiok,  &c. 

What  a  folliog  »Sl  Hour  are  the  aenes  and  stxeogik  di 
the  whole  sentiment  weakefied ! 
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Male  for  example  is  co-otdinate  with  ^'  ^^' 
Female,  Right,  with  Left,  ^c,  ^c/^>. 

Virtue  ('AffTvi,  Virtus)  as  well  as 
most  of  its  Species,  are  all  Feminine^ 
perhaps  from  their  Beauty  and  amiable 
Appearance,  which  are  not  without 
cflfect  even  upon  the  most  reprobate  and 
corrupt. 

E  4  ' ahasKd 


<s)  Thus  Ammomus^  speaking  on  the  same  Siibje6l — 
TO  nPOTON  XiyofAiv,  1^'  w  /x^  '^  ra;j»  Isai  fAvBoXoyipis  «r«f»- 

(lege  ^yi^w^iirvt)  ^totfAo^^uo-iv  ^i^itv  j^  tSto  hxprus'  rS  (n^lf 
yw^  »fftvt  TO  ^ijXy  a-vr^x^*'  '^^  (*^g*  ''?)  ^*  nANTHI  ATIAOX 
AITini  avfoix^v  «^iV  aXXa  j^  oray  a^atvixus  TON  0EON 
ovofAM^ofMv,  [tjfls]  TO  <r8/xWTSfo»  Tft/»  ysKft^i*  t5  vptt(ji.iwi  vf^ort- 
fAurrsif  vrus  etvrou  'Ofoaa.yaqivotitK  PuiMUM  lUcimus^  quod 
nemo  etiam  eorum^  qui  theologiam  nobis  fabularum  intem 
gumentis  obvoluiam  irndiderunt^  tel  maris  vel  ftBminm 
tpecie  ftngere  ausus  est:  idque  merito:  conjugatum 
enim  v^gTVJwmininufh  est,  Caus*  autem  omnino  abso- 
tUT*  AO  siMPLici  nihU  est  conjugatunt.  Immo  vero  cum 
Devm  masculino  genereappeUamus^  ita  ipsum  nominamuSy 

genus  praistaniius  submisso  atque  humili  prceferentes. 

Ammon.  in  Lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  30.  b. — »  yaf  Ivavrm  rZ 
n^uru  tilip,    Aristot,  Mctaph.  A,  p.  210,  Sylb. 
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-^ abash'd  the  Devil  stood. 

And  felt  how  aissful  Goodness  is,  and  sctw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw, 

and  pinrd 
His  loss 

V.  L;  IV.  846. 

This  being  allowed.  Vice  (KaHiac) 
becomes  Feminine  of  course,  as  being, 
in  the  (rvqoixiccy  or  Co-ordination  of 
things,  Virtue's  natural  Opposite^. 

The  Fancies,  Caprices,  and  fickle 
Changes  of  Fort  u  n  e  would  appear  but 
awkwardly  under  a  Character  that  Avas 
Male  :  but  taken  together  they  make  a 

very 


W  They  are  both  represented  as  Females  by  Xenophon, 
in  the  celebrated  Story  of  Hercules ^  taken  from.Prodicus. 
See  Memorah.  L.  II.  c.  1.     As  to  the  <rvro%y(i»  here  men- 

troned,  thus  Varrtk P^tluigoras  Samius  ait  omnmm 

rerum  irdtia  esse  bina :  utjinitum  Sf  itifinitumy  bop^um  Sf 
malum^  vitam  <Sf  mortem,  diem  Sf  noctem.  De  Ling.  Lat. 
L.  IV.  See  also  Arist.  Meiaph,  L.  1.  c.,5,  and  Ecden 
siastkus,  Chap.  Ixii.  ver,  ^4. 

1 
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very  natural  Female^  which  has  no  small  P'^^: 
resemblance  to  the  Coquette  of  a  mo- 
dem Comedy,  bestowing,  withdrawing, 
and  shifting  her  favours,  as  different 
Beaus  succeed  to  her  good  graces, 

Transmutat  incertos  honores. 

Nunc  mihi^  nunc  alii  henigna.     Hor. 

Why  the  Furies  were  made  Female^ 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain,  unless  it  be 
that  female  Passions  of  all  kinds  were 
considered  as  susceptible  of  greater  ex- 
cess, than  male  Passions  ;  and  that  the 
Furies  were  to  be  represented,  as  Things 
superlatively  outrageous, 

Talibus  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras. 

At  Juveni  oranti  suhitus  tremor  occupat 

artus : 
Diriguere  oculi :  tot  Frinnys  sibilat  Hyr 

dris, 
Tantaque  se  fades  aperit :  turn  Jlammea 

torquens 

Lumina 
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Cb.  IV.  l,umim  cunctantem  Sf  qnatmiem  dieert 
*  plurq. 

Repulity  ^  geminos  erexit  erimbm  mh 

gue$, 
Verberaque  ins&nniiy  rabidoqtijt  hmc  addi* 

dit  ore  : 
En!  Ego  victa  $itt^  &c. 

^n.  VIL  455(0. 

He 


('^  The  Words  abore  mentioned  TVme,  Deaths  Fortune^ 
Virtue y  &c.  in  Greek^  Latin^  French^  and  most  modem 
Loogua^es,  tkough  they  are  diversified  witb  Coders  in 
the  manner  described,  yet  nerer  Tary  the  Gender  whtch 
they  haye  once  acqair'd^^  except  in  a  few  instances, 
where  the  Gender  id  doubtful.  We  cannot  say  i  ifiTj 
or  0  afel^,  hcec  Virtus  or  hie  Virtus ^  la  Virtu  or  le  Virtu,  ;^' 
and  so  of  the  rest.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  ^^igUsh.  We 
in  our  own  language  say,  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  or 
Virtue  is  her  own  reward  ;  Time  maintains  its  wonted 
Pace,  (M*  Time  maintains  his  wonted  Pace. 

There  is  a  singular  advantage  in  this  liberty,  as  it  en- 
ables us  to  mark,  with  a  peculiar  force,  the  I)istih6lion 
between  the  severe  br  Logical  Style,  and  the  ornamental 
pr  Rhetorical.     For  thus  when  we  speak  of  the  above 

Words, 
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He,  that  would  s^  more  on  this  Sub^  Ch-  IV. 
jectj  jBaj  consult  Ammonius  the  Peripa- 

tetic. 


Words,  axki  of  aU  others  naturally  devoid  of  SeX|  as 
Neuters,  we  speak  of  them  as  they  ate,  and  as  becomes 
a  logical  Inquiry.  When  we  give  them  SeXy  by  making 
them  Masculine  Qr  Feminine,  they  are  from  thenceforth 
personified ;  are  a  kind  of  intelligent  Beings,  and  become, 
as  such^  the  proper  ornaments  either  of  Ithetoric  or 
of  Poetry, 

Thus  MUtonf 

-The  Thunder, 

Winged  tdth  red  light'ning  and  impetuous  rage^ 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts P.  Lost.  I.  174. , 

The  Poet,  hanng  just  before  called  the  HaH,  and  7%tm. 
der,  God's  Ministers  of  Vengeance,  and  so  personified 
tbtm,  had  he  afterwards  said  its  Shafts  for  his  Shafts, 
womld  have  destroyed  his  own  Image,  and  approached 
withaJ  so  much  nearer  to  Prose* 

The  following  Passage  is  from  the  same  Poem. 

Should  intermitted  Vengeuwce  arm  again 

His  red  right  hand P.  L.  II.  174. 

In  tim  Place  His  Hand  i»  clearly  preferable  either  to 
Jisr^s  9r  U*s,  by  immediately  rtferrii^  m  to  God  himself^ 

I«haU 
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Ch.  IV.  tetic,  in  his  Commentary  on  theTreatise 
de  Interpretationey  where  the  Subject  i$ 
treated  at  large  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  Tongue.  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  as  all  such  Speculationj?  are  at  best 
but  Conjectures,  they  should  therefore 

be 


'I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more,  and  quit  this 
Subject. 

At  his  command  th*  up^rooted  Hills  retired 
Each  to  HIS  place :  they  heard  his  voice  and  went 
Obsequiotis :  Heaven  his  wonted  face  renew*  d^ 
And  with  fresh  Jiourets  Hill  and  Valley  smiVd, 

P.  L.  VI. 

See  also  yer.  54,  5b^  of  the  same  Book. 

Here  all  things  are  personified ;  the  HiUs  Acar,  the 
y alleys  5mi7ip,  and  HhesFdce  of  Heayen  As  renewed. — 
Suppose  then  the  Poet  had  been  necessitated  by  the  lawt 
of  his  Language  to  have  said— £acA  Hill  retired  to  its 
JP/oce — Heaten  renewed  its  wonted  face — how  prosaic 
and  lifeless  would  these  Neuters  have  appearfcd  ;  how 
detrimental  to  the  Prosopopeia^  which  he  was  aiming  to 
establish !  In  this  therefore  he  was  happy,  that  the 
Language,  in  which  he  wrote,  imposed  no  such  necessity  ; 
and  he  was  too  wise  a  Writer,  to  impose  it  on  himself. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  his  correctors  had  been  as  wise  on 
their  parts, 
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be  received  with  candour,  rather  than  Ch.  iv. 
scrutinized  with  rigour.  Va^^s  words 
on  a  Subject  near  akin,  are  for  their 
aptness  and  elegance  well  worth  at- 
tending. Non  mediocres  enim  tenebrm  in 
silv^,  ubi  hcec  captanda;  neqne  ed,  qud 
pervenire  volumuSj  semitce  tritce;  neque 
non  in  trqmitibus  qucedam  ohjecta^  qucB 
etintem  retinere  possunt.^ 

To  conclude  this  Chapter.  We  may 
collect  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
both  Number  and  Gender  appertain 
to  Words,  because  in  the  first  place 
they  appertain  to  Things  ;  that  is  to 
say,  because  Substances  are  Many^  and 
have  either  Sex^  or  no  Sex ;  therefore  Sub- 
stantives have  Number^  and  are  Mascm- 
line  J  Feminine^  or  Neuter.  There  is 
however  this  difference  between  the  two 
Attributes  :  Number  in  strictness  de- 
scends no  lower,  than  to  the  last  Rank 

of 

*  De  Ling.  Lat.  L,  IV.  ^      . 
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Ch.iv.  afJ^ecie^^^:  G£ki!>eb  on  the  contrary 
stops  not  jiere,  but  descends  to  evefy 
Indroidualj  however  diversified.  And 
so  much  for  Substantives,  froi^br-* 

tY  so  CALLED. 


W  The  reason  why  Number  goes  no  lower,  is  that  it 
•does  not  naturailly  appertain  to  buBviduals :  the  cause  of 
which  see  before^  p.  39. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Concermng  Substantives  of  the  Secondary 
Order. 

W  E  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  Secon-  ^h*  V- 
DAHY  Race  of  SuBSTANTivEs,a  Race 
quite  different  from  any  already  men- 
tioned^ and  whose  Nature  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner. 

,  Every  Object  which  present?  itself 
to  the  Senses  or  the  Intellect,  is  either 
tl^n  perceived  for  the^r^^  time^  or  else 
is  recognized  as  having  been  perceived 
before.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called 
Q,n  Object  Tff^  'jj^Stm^  yv^Tfo;^,  of  the 
first  knowledge  or  acquaintance^^h  in  the 

latter 


^«)  See  JpoU.  de  Syntaxiy  1.  I.  c.  16.  p.  49. 1.  2.  c.  3. 

p.  103.     Thug  Priscian — Interest  autem  inter  deman* 

strationem  4'  relationem  hpc;  quod  demonstration  inters 

rogoHom  reddita^  Primam  Cognitionem  ostendit;  Quts 

^  fecit? 
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Ch.  V.  latter  it  is  called  an  Object  ^\^g  hvTe^ag 
yvotja-ecog  of  the  second  knowledge  or  ac- 
quaintance. 

Now  as  all  Conversation  passes  be- 
tween Particulars  or  Individuals,^  these 
will  often  happen   to  be  reciprocally 

Objects  Tvj^  n:qdoT\]g  yva)<re(og^  that  is  to 
say,  till  that  instant  unacquainted  with 
each  other.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
How  shall  the  Speaker  address  the 
other,  when  he  knows  not  hi^  Name? 
or  how  explain  himself  by  his  own 
Name,  of  which  the  other  is  wholly  ig- 
norant ?  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  de- 
scribed, cannot  answer  the  purpose. 
The  first  expedient  upon  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  Aa^z^,  that  is, 
Pointing,  or  Indication  h%f  the  Finger  or 
Hand,  some  traces  of  which  are  still  to 
be  observed,  as  a  part  of  that  Action, 
which  naturally  attends  our  speaking. 

But 


fecit  ?  Ego:  relaiio  vero  SecuHdam  Cognitionem  signifi^ 
cat,  uty  Isj  de  quo  jam  dixi.  Lib.  XIL  p.  936.  Edit. 
Viitsckii, 
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l^ut  the  Authors  of  Language  were  not  ^^-  ^' 
content  with  this.  They  invented  a 
race  of  Words  to  supply  this  Pointing ; 
'  which  Words,  as  they  always  stood  for 
Sid)stantives  or  Nouns^  were  charac- 
terized by  the  Name  of  'AvTa;v^/i«i,  or 
Pronoun s(W.  These  also  they  distin- 
guished into  three  several  sorts,  calling 
theni  Pronouns  of  the  First,  the  Second^ 
and  the  Third  Person,  with  a  view  to 
certain  distinctions,  whifch  may  be  ex-  -  . 
plained  as  follows. 

Suppose  the  Parties  conversing  to  be 
wholly  unacquainted,  neither  Name  nor 
Countenance  on  either  side  known,  and 

the 

/*)''E)tt<V9  »y  ^AvTcjwfAtat,  To  fAtra  AfilSEOS  ft  avoifo§»s 
*ANTONOMAZOMENON.  ApoU.  de  Synt.  li.  II.  C.  5. 
p.  106.  Prisdan  seems  to  consider  them  so  peculiarly 
destined  to  the  expression  of  Individuals,  that  he  does 
not  saj  they  supply  the  place  of  am^  Noun,  biit  that  of 
the  proper  Name  only.  And  thb  undoubtedly  vas  their 
original,  and  still  is  their  true  and  natural  use.  Pro. 
NOMEN  est  pars  orationis,  qua  pro  nomine  proprio  uni- 
nscuJQsqtie  accipitur.  Prise.  L.  XII.  See  also  JpoW. 
L.  IJ.  c.  9.  p.  117,  118. 

F 
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Ch.  V.  the  Subject  of  the  Conversation  to  be . 
the  Speaker  himself.  Here,  to  supply 
the  place  of  Pointing  by  a  Word  ^  of 
equal  Power,  they  furnished  the  Speaker 
with  the  Pronoun^  I.  Iwrite^  1  ^y^  I 
desirey  &c.  and  as  the  Speaker  is  lalways 
principal  with  respect  to  his  own  dis- 
course, this  they  called  for  that  reason 
Jhe  Pronoun  of  the  First  Person. 

Again,  suppose  the  Subject  of  the 
Conversation  to  he  the  Party  addr est. 
Here  for  similar  reasons  they  invented 
the  Pronoun^  Th  o  u  .  TJiou  writ  est  ^  Thou 
walkesty  &c.  and  as  the  Party  addrest  is 
next  in  dignity  to  the  Speaker,  or  at 
least  comes  next  with  reference  to  the 
discourse ;  this  Pronoun  they  therefore 
called,  the  Pronmm  of  ihe  Second*  Person. 

I/A  STL  Y,  suppose  thct  Subjcct  of  Con- 
versation lieither  the  Speaker,  nor  the 
"Party  addrest,  but  some  Third  Object j 
different  from  both .    Here  they  provided 
another   Pronoun.     He,  She,  or  It, 

which 
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.which  in  dwtjwtion  to  tbe  twofonner  Ch.  v. 
,w*is  icalted  ihe  J*fiQn9tfn  qf  <the  Third 

And  thus  it  was  that  Pronouns  came 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  respective 

'F2  'As 


(^)  The  description  of  the  different  Persons  here  given 
is  taken  froin; Pmc/an,  -i^ljo.  t09k.it.  frqm  JpoUonius* 
PersonoB  Bronominum  sunt  tres  ;  prima^  secunda^  tertia. 
Priipa.  ^st^^  pum  ipsa^  ^f^.  fogmtur^  de  se  pronuntiat; 
.^ec^]^4^y  cum  (k  edj)wnundcUy  ad.qnam  directo  sermoije 
loquitur ;  Terj^a,  cumdeeA,  quae  nee  loquitur,  nec-ad 
se  directum  accipit  Sermonem.  L.  XII.  p.  940.  TheO' 
dore  Gaza  gives  the  same  Distinctions,     n^uro*  (zr^ocrwirov 

so.)  ^  iffe^t  ictplS  ^^ai^tt  0  T^iyuV  ^svlt^oVj  w  ^s^«  tS,  t5"f  w  o»  5 
^py@^'  r§t'jrov,  u  'cn^l  M^h,    Gaz.  Gram.  L.  IV.  p.  1 52. 

This  account  of  Persons  is  far  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon one,  which  makes  the  First  the  Speaiter;  the  Se- 
cond,  the  Party  addrest ;  ^xhSl  the  Third,  the  SubjeQ. 
For  tho'  the  First  and  Second  be  as  commonly  described, 
one  the  Speak;er,  the  other  the  ^arty  addrest ;  yet  till 
they  ,bc5cqme  s^^^5  of  ifie  discourse^  they  have  no  ex- 
istence. ,Ag^n^  as  to  the  Third  Person'^  being  thp/w/^- 
jedy  tftisis  a.cha|[acter,  yfh\cb  it  shares  in  common  with 

both 
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^^Jj^-  As  to  N u  M  B E  R,  the  Pronotin  of  each 
Person  has  it:  (I)  has  the  plural  (we), 
because  there  may  be  many  Speakers  at 

once 


both  the  other  Persons,  and  which  can  never  therefore 
be  called  a  peculiarity^  of  its  own.  To  explain  by  an 
instance  or  two.  When  Eneas  begins  the  narratiTe  of 
his  adTcntures,  (Jie  second  Person  immediately  appears, 
because  he  makes  Didoj  whom  he  addresses^  the  imme- 
diate Subject  of  his  Discourse. 

Infancktmy  Regina,  jubes,  renovare  dolorem. 

From  hence  forward  for  1500  Verses  (tho'  she  be  all 
that  time  the  party  addrest)  we  hear  nothing  farther  of 
this  Second  Person^  a  variety  of  other  Subjects  filling  up 
the  NarratiTC. 

In  the  mean  time  the  First  Person  may  be  seen  every 
where,  because  the  Speaker  every  where  is  himself  the 
Subject.    They  were  indeed  Events,  as  he  says  himself, 

— quteque^ipse  miserrima  vidiy 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui — : — 

Not  that  the  Second  Person  does  not  often  occur  in  the 
c6urse  of  thi9  Narrative ;  but  then  it  is  always  by  a 
Figure  of  Speech,  when  those,  who  by  their  absence  are 
in  fact  so  many  Third  Persons,  are  converted  into  Second 

Persons 
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once  of  the  same  Sentiment ;  as  well  as  Ch.  V. 
one,  who,  including  himself,  speaks  the 
Sentiment  of  many*  (Thou)  has  the 
pliiral  (you),  because  a  Speech  may 
be  spoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one. 
(Hie.)  has  the  plural  (they),  because 
the  Subject  of  discourse  is  often  many 
at  once. 

But  tho'  all  these  Pronouns  have 
Number^  it  does  not  appear  either  in 
Greeks  or  Latin^  or  any  modern  Lan- 
guage, that  those  of  the  first  and  second 
Person  carry  the  distinctions  of  Sex. 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the 
F  3  Speaker 


Persons  by  being  introduced  as  present.    The  real  Second 
Person  (Dido)  is  never  once  liinted# 

Thus  far  as  to  Virgil.  But  when  we  read  Eudid,  we 
find  neither  First  Persob,  nor  Second^  in  any  Part  of  the 
whole  Work.  The  reason  is,  that  neither  Speaker  nor 
Party  addrest,  (in  which  light  we  may  always  view  the 
Writer  and  his  reader)  can  possibly  become  the  Subject 
of  pure  Mathematics,  nor  indeed  can  any  thing  else,  ex- 
cept abstract  Quantity,  which  neither  speaks  itself,  nor 
is  spoken  to  by  another. 
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Ch.  V.  Spdkker  and  Heferet  being'  gfeneralljr 
present  to  ^ach  o'thcfr,  it  would  have^ 
beeh  Superfluous  to  ha^K'  lAarked  a  dCs- 
tirtction  by  Ai^t,  \thicK  froift  Na«ut^ 
and'  even  Dresfs  M^as  Cbffltnofily  (^  appa^ 
rent  on  b6fii»  sides:  But  tUis  dotesf  not' 
hold  with'  respect  t6^  theithiltd  J^efsdriy 
of  whose  Character  and  Distincitittns;* 
(including  Sex  among  the  rest)  we  often 
know  no  more,  than  ^iiidt  we  l^etirii  from 
the  discourse.  And  henc€  it  is^  that  iii 
most  Languages' #Ac  tki^d  Person^  h&^ 
its  GeMerSy  and  that  (A^6n  Eng^h 
(which  allows  its  Adjectivesno  Gendc^ 
a*  all)  has  in  this  Promcmn  the  tripfef^^' 
distinctton  of  Ife,  Ske^  and  It. 

Hence 


i^y  Demonstraiio  ipsa  secum  gemis  ostendit.  Priscian. 
L.  Xll.  p.  942.  See  ApolL  de  Syntax.  L.  II.  c.  7. 
p.  109. 

C«>  The  IFtilitj  of  this  Disfinction  may  be  better  found 
in  supposing  it  away.  Suppose  for  example  we  should 
read  in  history  t)iese  words — He  caused  him  to  deskroy 

him — 
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H^NCE  too  we  see  the  reason  why  a.  Gh.  V;^ 
single  Pronoun  ^^^  to  each.  Person^  an  I  ^^^^^ 
to  the  ^inty  and  a  TAem  to  the  Second, 
are  abundaptly  suffiqient  to  all  the  pur- 
F  4  ppses. 


Arf2i^-aiid  that  we  were  to  be  inform^  tJvE^  [ftOj  ^Wdl 
i&here  tl^rice  rqpeated^  stood  ea(;li  time  for.aoipething  d^ 
ferent,  that  is  to  say,  for  a,  Man,  for  a^  Woman,  and  for 
a  City,  whose  Nq,mes  were  Alexander^  Thais,  and  Per- 
sepolis.  Taking  the  Pronoun  in  this  manner,  divested 
qi  itst  jGe^deriS^  h9w  woi^ld  it  v^i^w,  wl^ich  was  de. 
stroyedj  which  was  th^  destroyer  ;  and  which  the  cause^ 
that  moved  to  the  destruction  ?  Biit  there  are  not  Such 
doubts,  when  we  hear  thp  Genders  distinguished ;  when 
\&^^j^Sifi  Qf(  the  ai^bjgupus  sentence,  He  caused  k^m  to 
destroy.  Ai>jiz,  we  are  told  with  the  proper  distinctions, 
that  SHE  caused  him  to  destroy  ix.  Then  we  know  with 
certainty,  what  before  we  could  not :  that  the  Promoter 
was  the  woman ;  thai  her  Instrument  was  the  Hero ; 
and  that  the  Siil^jedt  of  their  Cruelty  was  the  unfortunate 
City. 

0  Quatritur  tamen  cur  prima  quidem  Persona  Sf  secun- 
da.  singula  Pranomina  hdbeaafy  tertiam  vero  sex  diversa^ 
indioent  voces  ^  Ad  quod  respondendum  est,  qiiod  prima 
quidem.  Sf  secunda  Persona  ideo  non  egent  diversis  vodbus, 
quod  semper  praese;ites  inter  se  sunt,  Sf  demdnstrativoB ; 
tertia  vero  Persona  modo  demonstrativa  esti,  ut,  Hie,  Iste  '^ 
mgda  rekUiva,  t4  Isy  Ipse,  &c  Priscian,  L.  XII,  p.  933. 

1 
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Ch.  V.  poses  of  Speech-  But  it  is  not  so  .with 
respect  to  the  Third  Person.  The  va- 
rious relations  of  the  various  Objects 
exhibited  by  this  (I  mean  relations  of 
near  and  distant,  present  and  absent, 
same  and  different,  definite  and  indefi- 
nite, ^c.)  made  it  necessary  that  here 
there  should  not  be  one,  but  many  Pro-r 
flouns,  such  as  Jfe,  Thisj  Thatj  Other ^ 
Any^  Some^&c. 

It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  all 
these  Words  do  not  always  appear  as 
PrQfwuns.  When  they  stand  by  them- 
selves, and  represent  some  Noun,  (as 
when  we  say,  Th  is  is  Virtue^  or  SeiyinnSg^ 
Give  me  That)  then  are  they  Pronouns. 
But  when  they  are  associated  to  some 
^  Noun  (as  when  we  say,  This  Habit  is 

Virtue;  or  SnuT^yiSgy  That  Man  de- 
frauded me)  then  as  they  supply  npt  the 
place  of  a  Noun,  but  only  serve  to  as- 
certain one,  they  fall  rather  into  the 
Species  of  Definitives  or  Articles.  That 
there  is  indeed  a  near  relation  between 

Pronouns 
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Pronouns  and  Articles^  the  old  Gram-  [Ch.  v. 
marians  have   all  acknowledged,  and 
fiorn^  words  it  has   been  doubtful  to 
wliich  Class  to  refer.     The  best  rule  to 
distinguish  them  is  this — ^The  genuine   ^ 
Pronoun  always,  stands  by  itself,  as- 
suming the  Power  of  a  Noun,  and  sup- 
plying itsp/ace— The  genuine  Article 
never  stands  by  itself,  but  appears  at  all 
times  associated  to  something  else,  re- 
quiring ^  Noun  for  its  support,  as  much     » 
as  Attributives  or  (^)  Adjectives. 


As 


The  Article  stands  with  a  Noun;  but  the  Pronoun  j 
stands  for  a  Noun,  ApoU.  L.  I.  c.  3.  p.  22.  *Avlai  w 
T«  a§9^, ,  Tins  Wf  Of  T«  ovoiamIx  ervvac^'r^atus  awoT»vr»,  »U  rnv 
vmorirayi/^irw  avyoDwijJait  (/.irxirtifltt.  Now  Articles  them" 
selves^  when  they  quit  their  Connexion  with  Nouns^  pass 
into  such  Pronoun^  as  is  proper  upon  the  occasion.  Ibid,  , 
AgaitI — "Oraiv  to  *^A^&^9  fAvi  i/i,ir^  i>o/x«T^  'Ootqa^otiA.Qimrxt^ 

afiyitfis  ^kU  aylt/jwyLtxit  (AtiaXii^Qfiffirat,  ti!yt  «Jt  lyr<yo^tyov  (4,tr 
inifmr^  lw»l/.it  hri  ltoyi.»r^  «ya^8Xiip0ij,    fVhen  the  Arti^ 

.      clc 
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CB.  v;  As,  ta  tdie*  CIoa&scewR  of  thftwe  Pro* 
nxiiuis,  it  i»,  asf  fblloAnsb  The  Fitst.  qf: 
SecOfndt  Willi  ^ithdr  of  them^,  by  the^ir: 


c/e  is  assumed'without  the  Nmm^  and  has  (t^-ue  exfikme^. 
before) '  the  same  Sifntax^  whkh  the  If(H$m  hof,  ,\  it,  mwt<cfi 
absolute  necessity  be  admitted,  far  a.  Pronoun^  beccmse.  ft 
appears  without  a  Noun^  andyet  is  in  Power  assumed  for 
one,  Ejusd.  L.  IL  c.  8.  p.  tl^.  L.  P.  c.  4«*  p.  96;-,- 
Inter  Pronomna  ^  Jrticulos  hoc  iHterestf  quod:  Brono^ 
tnina  eaputantur^  quce^  cum  sola  sint^  vicem  nominis  com* 
plenty  ut  Quis,  iLLE,  isTE  >  ArticuU  vero  cum  Pronomini* 
bus,  aut  Nominibusj  aut  Partidpiis  adjunguntur.  Donat. 
Gram.  p.  1753. 

Priscian^  speaking  of  the  Stoics^  says  as  follows :  Ar- 
tkulk  amiem  Pronomina  connumerantesy  finitos  ea 
AuiicuLos  appellabant ;  ipsos  autem  Articulosy  ^bus 
tws  caremusy  ikbinitqs  Articulos  dicebant.  Vely  ut 
alU  dicunt^:  Jrticulos  connumerajbant  Pronominibusy  Sf 
Articulakia  eos  Prokphiuta  VQCubant,  kc.  Pris.  L.  L 
p.  574.  Varroy  speaking,  of  Quisque  and  HiCy  calls  them 
lyotb  ARtscLxsy  the  &rst  indejmitcy  the  second  d0nU&, 
P&Lmg.  Lot,  1.  fIL  $e«also  L.  IX.  p*  13%  Vomu>s 
indeed  in  his  Anatogia  {L.  L  c.l.y  opposeti  thi» Doctone, 
because  Hie  has  not  the  same  p^wer  wkh  the  Greek 
iVrticle  0.     But  he  did  not  enough  attend  to  the  anti^t 

Writers 
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s^ve9  ooalfesiie  with  the  Third,  but  not  Clf.  V. 
with  ea(jh  other.     Eoi^  example,  it  is 
good,  sensed)  as  wellafe  good  Grrammar^^ 
to  say  in  any  Language^--*!  am  He— - 
•fFH)©;©  ART  HEr—but  we  cSannot  say— I 
j»]rt   TirotJ-**-nor  Th^'D  art  %.     The 
T6a,s6w  is,,  tliterie  iis  no  absuitdity  for  the-. 
Speaker  to  be  the  Subject  also  of  the 
Discourse,  as  when  we  say,  I  am  He  ; , 
or  for  the  Person  addrest ;  as  when  we 
say,  Thour  art  H^.     But  for  the  same 
PeFsoni,  ill  the  samie  eireumstancesv  to* 
bte^  at  oftce  the  Speaker,  antJ  the  Pkrtjr 
g^ddVest,    this   is   impossible  ;   and   so 
therefore  is  the  Coadescence  of  the  Fiitsk 
and  Second  Person. 

And   now    perhaps   we    have  seen 
enough  of  Prenonns^  to  perc^ve  how 

they 


Writers  on  this  Subject,  who  considered  all  Words,  as 
Articldsj  i^hieh  being  associated  to  N&Ms  (and  Ho^ 
standing  in  their  place)  served  tH  an^  tuanner  i^  ascertain^ 
anddeiSrmne  tikir  si^iiji^thn. 
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they  differ  from  other  Substantives* 
The  othets  are  Trimary^  these  are  their 
Substitutes ;  a  kind  of  secondary  Race, 
which  were  taken  in  aid,  when  for  rea- 
sons already  W  mentioned  the  others 
could  not  be  used.  It  is  moreover  by 
means  of  these,  and  of  Articles,  which 

are 


(^)  See  these  reasons  at  the  beginniog  of  this  chap- 
ter, of  which  reasons  the  principal  one  is,  that  <<  no 
^  Nonn,  properly  so  called,  implies  its  own  Presence. 
^^  It  is  therefore  to  ascertain  such  Presence^  that  the  Pro« 
^^  noun  is  taken  in  aid  ;  and  hence  it  is  it  becomes  equi- 
^^  Talent  to  Sir|/f,  i\izii&^>  to'  Pointing  or  Indication  bij 
**  the  FingierJ'  It  is  worth  remarking  in  that  V^rsc  of 
Persiusj 

Sed  pukhrum  est  digito  monstrari,   Sf  (ficier, 

HiC  EST. 

how  the  ^fT^tf  and  the  Pronoun  arc  introduced  toge- 
ther, and  made  to  co-operate  to  the  same  end. 

Sometimes  by  -virtue  of  hT^ts  the  Pronoun  tf  the  third 
Person  stands  for  the^r^^.     .   .  » 

Quod  si  miiitibui  parces^  erit  hic  quoque  Miles, 
That  is,  I  also  will  be  a  Soldier. 

Tibul,  L.  IJ.  K.  6.  t.  7.    See  Fulpius, 

U 
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are  nearly  allied  to  them,  that  ^'  Lak-  Ch.  V. 
o  IT  AGE,  tho'  in  itself  only  significant 
of  general  Ideas^  is  brought  down  to 
denote  that  infinitude  of  Particulars^ 
"  which  are  for  ever  arising,  and  ceas- 
"  ing  to  be/'     But  more  of  this  here-  , 

after  in  a  proper  place.  ' 

As  to  the  three  orders  of  Pronouns 
alreq^y  mentioned,  they  may  be  called 
Prepositive^  as  may  indeed  all  Substan- 
tives, because  they  are  capable  of  in-  ^ 
troducing  or  leading  a  Sentence,  with- 
out having  reference  to  any  thing  pre- 
vious.    But  besides  those  there  is  a  no- 

^  THER 


It  may  be  observed  too,  that  even  in  Epistolary  (Jor- 
respondence,  and  mdted  in  all  kinds  of  Writing,  where 
the  Pronouns  I  and  You  make  their  appearance,  there 
is  a  sort  of  implied  Presence^  which  they  are  supposed 
to  indicate,  though  the  parties  are  in  fact  at  ever  so 
great  a  distance.  And  hence  the  rise  of  that  distinction 
in  ApolloniuSj  ran  ftlv  r^v  o^em  tivaii  ^it^tts,  r»s  ^i  rS  yS, 
th(d  some  Indications  are  ocutar,  and  some  are  mentaL 
De  Syntaxi,  L.  II.  c.  3.  p.  104. 
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Ch.  tV.  ^»iiB'PBr>iwxoN  {mGneek  ^/'oV^^^*-^ ; » 

/^^'^'  jLatm,  Qui;  liti  /Mngluhy  tWho,  Whkk, 

TJmt)  ;a  Pronoun  having  a  clmracter 

.peculiar  ^to  \its^lf,  .tfae  tiature  t)f  ;which 

may  beexplaiimd  asfollows. 

Suppose  I  was  -to  9ay.--^LiGBT  is  ^ 
Bodifj  Light  moves  with  great  celerity. 
These  would  apparently  be  two  distinct 

Sentences. 


i^  T\\Q  Greeks^  it  must  be  coijfest,  call  tbi^  Pronoun 
^vrmx\imf  m^Q^ov,  tie  sut^imaUfoe  Jrtide.  Yet,  as  it 
should  seem^  this  is.  but  ^n  improper  Appellation,  ^pol" 
loniusy  when  he  compares  it  to  the  ^foraotltMv  or  true 
prepositive  Article^  not  only  confesses  it  to  differ,  as 
being  exprest  by  a  different  Word,  and  having  a  differ- 
ent place  in  every  Sentence ;  but  in  S3mtax  he  adds,  it 
is  .wholly  d^erent.  .  De^^  Synlax.  I L..  I.  c.t43.  •  p;  01. 
Theodore-  Gaxa  apkn^wJedges  .%he  jsiame,.  and  therefore 
jadds — — oB%%  ^n  Kf  »  x«f/wc  kf  im^i^foit  r^Ht^rr-rfor  these 
reasons  this  (memiing  ike  StU^unetiv^)  fxmot  prcperly 
be  mi  Article.     And  just  J[>efore :  he-  says,  ytp^ius  y<  ijAf 

i^Qfov  T9  v^oraKltKvt hmex^er  prtiperly  speaking  ii,  is 

the  Prfsposttvoe,  is  the.  4fMc.  GxaWn  Iptrod.  Lt'  IV. 
The  Lati^is  ih^dbre  baere . madpubkdiyi4«iie betterin 
rangbg  it  with  the  ProiKuifis. 
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Sentenc^is.  Suppose,. instead x)f.the:Se-  ^-  V* 
coild,  LiottT,!  were  to  place  the  pre- 
pLoMtiye .Pronoan^tiT,  and  sax— *-LiG:H T 
is  a  Body ;  it  moves  withgreat  celerity — 
the  Sentences  would  still  be  distinct 
^nd  two.  But  if  I  add  a  Connective  (as 
-for  Example  -an  a  jjpb)  saying— Xigh-T 
is  a  Body^  and  it  moves  with  great  cele- 
rity-^1  then  by  Connection  make  the 
two  into  one,  as  by  cementing  many 
Stones  I  make  one  Wall. 

Now  it  is  in  the  united  Powers  of  a 
Connective^  mud  mtother  Pronoun^  that 
we  may  see  the  force,  and  character  of 
the  Pronoun  here  treated.  Thus  there-  , 
ibre,  if  in  the  place  of  and  it,  we 
substitute  that,  or  which,  saying 
Light  is  a  Body^  which  moves  with 
^great  celerity-^the  Sentence  still  retains 
its  Unity  and  Pi^tfection^  and  becomes 
if  possible  more  compact  than  before.. 
We 'may  with  just  rea^n  therefore  call 
tius  IPronoun  the  S ub j  u  n  c  t  i  v  e ,  be- 
cause 
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Ch.  V.  cause  it  cannot  (like  the  Prepositive) 
I  introduce  an  original  Sentence,    but 
only  serves  to  subjoin  one  to  some  other^ 
which  is  previou^^K 

The 


(*)  Hence  we  see  why  the  Pronouii  .here  mentioiied  is 
always  necessarily  the  Part  of  some  complex  Sentence, 
which  Sentence  contains,  either  exprest  or  understood, 
two  Verbs,  and  two  NominatiTes. 

Thus  in  that  Vferse  of  Horace^ 

Qui  metuens  vivity  ^  Uber  ndki  non  erit  unquam. 

lUe  non  erit  Uber — ^is  one  Sentence;  qui  metuens  vvoit 
-—is  another.  lUe  and  Qui  are  the  two  Nominatives; 
Erit  and  FrrtV,  the  two  Verbs  \  and  sdi  in  all  other 
instances.  ' 

The  following  passage  from  ApoUotiius  (though  some- 
what corrupt  in  more  places  than  one)  will  serve  to 
shew,   whence  the  above  speculations  are  taken.     To 

v*or«xi<xo»  a^B^ov  em  f%yM  Hhov  (piftreti,  ovi»5«5«/x£»o»  ^/«  Tr J 

9U  rviif  iv  avru  rZ  ei^B^n)  vm^  'ai.y^iv  nrx^tlnrBro  rZ  KAI  (Tvmd^ 
(Atp,    Kotvov  i^h  (lege  TO  KAI  y»^  xomv  f^lv)  tDr«^fXa/AC»»6  'T© 
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The  Applifcktion  of  this  Subjijnc-  Cb.  V. 
TivE,  like  the  other  Pronouns,  is  uni- 
versal.    It  may  be  the  Substitute  of  all 

kinds 


owpM  TO  isr^xf  </xtvoy,  avyi,it\tnxnt  ^i  tn^ov  Xoyov  tjivrwf  9^  trt^ 
fytli.»  CT«fiA»/xCd{w,  Kf  Sroj  to,  nAPErENETO  O  TPAMMA- 
TIKOS,  OX  AIEAEBATO,  ^weifAti  row  eivrov  »irortXt7  t5  Tfors. 
w)  O  rPAMMATIKOS  HAPErENETO,  KAI  AIEAEBATO. 
Hie  subjunctive  Article^  (that  w,  the  Pronoun  here  men^ 
turned)  isMpplied  to  a  Verb  of  its  owHj  and  tfet  is  cokm 
nected  withal  to  the  antecedent  Noun.  Hence  it  can  nevis'r 
serve  to  constitute  a  simple  Sentence^  by  reason  of  the  Syn^ 
tax  of  the  two  Verbs,  I  mean  that  which  respects  the  Noun 
or  Antecedent y  and  that  which  respects  the  Article  6^  Re- 
lative.  The  same  too  follows  as  to  the  Cor^junctiony  AKi>* 
lids  Copulative  assumes  the  antecedent  Noun,  which  is  ca* 
pable  of  being  applied  to  many  Subjects,  and  by  connecting 
to  it  a  new  Sentence,  of  necessity  assumes  a  new  Verb  also. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  Words — ^tlie  Grammarian  came, 
WHO  ^hcovLX^eAr-^form  in  power  nearly  the  same  sentence^ 
as  if  we  were  to  say — the  Grammarian  came,  and  dis- 
coursed. ApolL  de  Syntaxij  L,  I,  c.  43.  p.  99.  See  also 
an  ingenious  rrenc^  Treatise^  called  Gramntaire  generate 
&;  raisonnSe,  Chap.  IX. 

The  Latins,  in  their  Structure  of  this  SnbjnnctiTe, 
seem  to  ha?e  well  represented  its  compound  Nature  of 
part  Pronoun,  and  part  Connective,  in  forming  their  qui 
and  Qujs  from  que  and  is,  or  (if  we  go  with  Scaler  to 

G 
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Ch.  V.  kinds  of  Substantives,  natural,  krtificial, 
or  abstract ;  as  well  as  genial,  special. 
Or  particular.  We  may  say,  the  Ani- 
mal, Which,  &c.  the  Man;  Whom,  Sec.  the 
Ship,  Which,  &c.  Alexander,  Who,  &c. 
Bucephalus,  That,  &c.  Virtue,  Which, 
&c.  &c. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  Substitute 
of  all  the  other  Pronouns,  and  is  of 
course  therefore  expressive  of  all  three 
Persons.  Thus  we  say,  I,  who  nots^ 
—  read,  have  near vfimshed  this  Chapter; 
Thou,  who  now  readest ;  He,  who  now 
readeth,  &c.  &c. 

And   thus  is   this  Subjunctive 
truly  a  Pronoun  frpm  its  Substitution, 

there 

the  Greek)  from  KAl/and'oi  and  KAI  and'O.    Seal  dc 
Caus.  Ling.  Lai.  c.  127. 

Homer  also  expresses  the  -Force  of  t\ih  Stttfjunctive, 
Prdnoun  or  Article,  by  help  of  the  Prepositive  and  a 
CannecHve,  exactly  consonant  to  the  Theory  here  esta- 
blished. S^'Biad^  A.  Tcr.  270,  553.  N.  571.  n.  54, 
157,158. 
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( there  being  no  Substantive  existing,  in  (*.  V. 
I  whose  place  it  may  not  stand.    At  the  *^'' 

same  time,  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
{  from  the  other  Pronouns,  by  tihis  pecu- 

liari(5that  it  is  not  only  a  Svhstitute^  but 

withal  a  Connectives^). 

* 

G2  And 


ro  Before  we  quit  this  Subject,  it  may  not  be  impro* 
per  to  remark,  that  in  tiie  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues  the. 
two  principal  Pronouns,  that  is  to  say,  the  First  and  Se* 
cond  Person,  the  Ego  and  the  Tuy  are  implied  in  the 
Tcry  Form  of  the  Verb  itself  (yf«^,  y^ifM^  scribo^  scrim 
bis)  and  are  for  that  reason  neyer  eocpresty  unless  it  be  to 
mark  a  Contradistinction;  such  as  in  VirgUy 

Nos  pairiamfugimus;  Tu,  Tityre^  lenius  in  umbrA 
Formosam  resanare  doces,  &c. 

This  howerer  is  true  with  respect  only  to  the  Ct^us  rec* 
tusy  or  Nominaivoe  of  these  Pronouns,  but  not  with  res- 
pect to  their  oblique  Casesy  which  must  alwajrs^be  added, 
because  tho'  w^  seethe  Ego  in  Af^,  and  the  Tu  in  Anuu, 
we  see  not  the  Te  or  Me  in  Amaty  or  Amani. 

Yet  eTen  these  oblique  Cas€s  appear  in  a  different  man- 
ner, according'iias  they  mark  Contradistinction,  or  not* 
If  they  contradistinguish,  tiien  are  they  commanfy  placed 
at  flie  beginning  of  the  Sentence^  or  at  least  before  th« 
Verb,  or  leadhag  Substantire. 
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Ch.  V.      And  now  to  conclude  what  we  have 
said  concerning  Substantives.   All  Su  b- 


STANTIVES 


Thus  Firgil,  ' 

-Quid  Theiea,  tnagndm 

Quid  memorem  Jldden  ?  Et  mi  genus  ab  Jove  summo. 


Thus  Horner^ 


n^*3«  II  MCI  XvfTart  ^Xw  IX.  A. 

where  the  ^tyuiv  and  the  Moi  standi  as  contradistinguisBed, 
snd  both  have  precedence  of  their  respectiTe  Verbs,  the 
'TiMf  eren  leading  the  whole  Sentence.  In  other  in- 
stances, these  Pronouns  commonly  take  their  place  be- 
hiiid  th»  Verb,  as  may  be  seen  in  examples  every  where 
obvious.  The  Greek  Language  went  farther  still.  When 
the  oblique  Case  of  these  Pronouns  happened  to  contra- 
distinguish, they  assumed  a  peculiar  Accent  of  their  own, 
whirh  gave  them  the  name  of  o§9orovtnAiv»i,  or  Pronouns 
uprightly  accented.  When  they  marked  no  such  opposi- 
tion^ they  net  only  took  .their  place  behind  the  Verb, 
but  even  gave  it  ilieir  Jocent,  and  •(as  it  were)  incUne^ 
themselves  upon  it.  And  hence  they  acquired  the  name 
of  tyxXtrtKat,  that  is,  Leaning  or  Inclining  Pronouns. 
TheGrreeks  too  had  in  the  first  person  'E/>(,5,  'E/ao/,  'E/xt  for 
G>airadistinctivesy  and  MS,  Moi\  Me  for  Enclitics,  And 
heiice  it  was  that  Apollomus  contended,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage  abof  e  quoted  from  the  first  Iliad,  we  shoud  read 
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STANTIVES  are  either  Primary,  or  Se- 
condary, that  is  to  say,  according  to  a 
Language  more  familiar  and  known, 
are  either  NopNs  or  Pronouns.  The 
Nouns  denote  Substances^  and  those 
either  Natural^  Artificial ^  or  Abstract*. 
They  moreover  denote  Things  either 
General^  or  Special,  or  Particular.  The 
Pronouns,  their  Substitutes,  are  either 
Prepositivcy  or  Subjunctive.  The  Pre- 
posil'ivE  is  distinguished  into  #Aree 
Orders,  called  the  Firsts  the  Secondhand 
G  3  the 


^fctiSet  S*  *£MOI,  for  tjat^a  ^i  MCI,  On  account  of  the  Con- 
tradistinction,  which  there  occurs  between  the  Grecians 
and  Chryses.  See  Jpott.  de  StfntaxiyL.  L  c.  3./>.  20* 
l^.IT.c.%p,  102,  103.' 

This  Dirersity  between  the  Contradistinctire  Pronouns, 
and  the  Enclitic,  is  not  unknown  eren  to  the  EngUsh 
Tongue.  When  we  say,  Give  me  Content y  the  (Me)  in 
this  case  is  a  perfect  Enclitic.  But  when  we  say,  Gtoei 
Mi  Content,  Gtve  Him  his  thousands^  the  (Me)  and  (Him) 
are  no  Enclitics,  but  as  they  stand  in  opi^sition,  assume 
an  Accent  of  their  own,  ^nd  so  become  the  true  ^^9or»- 

*  See  before,  p.  37,  38u 
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Ch-  V.  the  Third  Vetson.  The  Subjunctive 
includes  the  powers  of  all  those  three, 
having  superaddedy  as  of  its  own,  the 
peculiar  force  of  a  Connective. 

Having  dpne  with  Substantives, 
we  now  proceed  to  ATTtiiBUTivES. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  VL 

Concerning  Attributives. 

Attributives  are  all  those  principal  C6-  VI. 
Words^  that  denote  Attributes^  consider^ 
ed  as  Attributes.  Such  fbr  example 
are  the  Words,  Blackj  White^  Great^ 
Little^  WisCj  Eloquent^  Writethy  Wrote^ 
Writings  &cM. 

G4  How^ 


<«>  In  the  aboTe  list,  of  Words  are  induded  what 
Grammarians  called  A^jecticei^  Verbs^  and  Partid^Sy 
in  as  much  as  dU  of  them  equally  denote  the  Attributes  of 
Substance.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  from  their 
Tery  nature  the  Predicates  in  a  Proposition  (being  all 
predicated  of  some  Subject  or  Substance*  Snow  is  zMtCy 
Cicero  writaihy  &c.)  hence  I  say  the  Appellation  phma 
or  Verb  b  employed  by  l4Q(^ians  in  an  extended  Sense 
to  denote  ihem  alL  Thus  Jmmomus  explaining  the  rea- 
son, why  Jrktotk  in  his  Tract  <fe  hterpretatione  calls 
XiwiS^  «  Verb^  t^ls  ns  «mE^«v  ^*nrii^  jM»TJry«f^»o«  ^  l» 
v^rwru  wwaat,   'f HJJA  *«A«r<raar,  that  everg  Sound  ar^ 

Hmdate^ 
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Ch.  VI.  jflowEVEB,  previously  to  these,  and 
to  every  other  possible  Attribute, 
whatever  a  thing  may  be,  whether  black 
or  white,  square  or  round,  wise  or  elo- 
quent, writing  or  thinking,  it  ipust^r^f 
of  necessity  exist,  before  it  can  possi- 
bly be  any  thing  else.  For  Exist- 
ence" may  be  considered  as  an  universal 
Geniis,  to  which  all  things  of  all  kinds 
are  at  all  times  to  be  referred.  The 
Verbs  therefore,  which  denote  it,  claim 
precedence  of  all  others,  as  being  es- 
sential to  the  very  being  of  every  Pro- 
-  position,  in  .which  they  may  still  be 
found,  either  exprest^  or  by  implication; 
exprest,  as  when  we  say.  The  Sun  is 
btight ;  by  implication,  as  when  we  say, 
'  The 


ticttlate,  that  forms  the  Bredicateina  Proposition^  is  called 
a  Verb,  p.  ^4.  Edit.  Ven.  Prisdan^s  observatiom, 
though  made  on  another  occaision,  is  very  pertinent  to 
the  present;  Non  DecUnatio,  sed  proprieias  excuiienda 
est  ngmficaiionis.     L.  11.  p.  576.     And  in  another  place 

be  says non  similitudo  dedinatioms  ommmodo  conjun*  ^ 

git  vel  discernit  partes  orationis  inter  se,  sed  vis  ipsius 
significdHords.    L,  XIII.  p.  9^0. 
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The  Sun  rises^  which  means,  ^hen  re-  Cb.  vi. 
solved,  TAe  Sun  is  rising^^h 
» 
The  Verbs,  Isj  Groweth^  Becomethy 
Est,  Fit,  v'Kii^x^^  ^^K  '^f^f^  yiyvBTxi,  are 
all  of  them  used  to  express  this  general 
Genus.    The  Latins  have  called  theijt 
Verba  Substantiva,  Verbs  Substantive,  but 
the-  Greeks  *Pvi(ju2t^  'T^a^KTiKct  Verbs   of 
Existence,  a  Name  more  apt,  as  being 
of  greater  latitude,  and  comprehending 
equally  as  well  Attribule,  as  Substetnce^, 
The  principal  of  those  Verbs,  and  which 
we  shall  particularly  here  consider,  is 
the  Verb,  "Egl,  Est,  Is. 

Now  all  Existence  is  either  abso* 
lute  or  qualified — absolute^  as  when  we 
say,  B  is:  qualified,  ^s  when  we  say, 
B  IS  AN  Animal  ;  B  is  black,  is 
KOUND,  ^c. 

With 


(*>  See  Metaphys.  Ariitot.  h.  V.  c.  7.' Edit.  Jh^VaU. 
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p^'  ^^\  With  respect  to  this  difference,  the 
Verb  (is)  can  by  itself  express  absqlufe 
Existence^  but  never  the  qualified^  with- 
out subjoining  the  particular  Form,  be- 
cause the  Forms  of  Existence  being  in 
number  infinite,  if  the  particular  Form 
be  not  exprest,  we  cannot  know  which 
is  intended.  And  hence  it  follows,  that 
when  (is)  only  serves  to  subjoin  some 
such  Form,  it  has  little  more  force,  than 
that  of  a  mere  Assertion.  It  is  under 
the  same  character,  that  it  becomes  a 
latent  part  in  every  other  Verb,  by 
expressing  that  Assertion,  which  is  one 
of  their  Essentials.  Thus,  as  was  ob-* 
served  just  before,  Riseth  means,  is  nV 
ing;  Writeth^  IS  writing. 

Again— As  to  Existence  in  gene-t 
ral  it  is  either  mutable^  or  immutable ; 
mutable,  as  in  the  Objects  of  Sensation  ; 
immutable,  as  in  the  Objects  of  Intellect, 
tion  and  Science.  Now  mutable  Objectsi 
exist  all  in  Time,  and  admit  the  several 
distinctions  of  present,  past,  and  fu-s 

ture. 
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ture.     But  immutable  Objects  know  no  Ch-  VL 
such  distinctions^  but  rather  stand  op*- 
posed  to  all  things  teniporary. 

And  lience  two  diflferent  Significa- 
tions of  the  substantive  Verb  (is)  ac-  -> 
qordin^yas  it  denotes  mutable^  ot  immu- 
table Being. 

For  example,  if  we  say,  This  Orange 
is  ripcy  (is)  meaneth,  that  it  ewist^th  so 
nm  at  this  present^  in  opposition  to  past 
time,  when  it  was  green,  and  to  future 
time,  wh^n  it  will  be  rotten. 

But  if  we  say,  The  Diameter  of  '  the 
Square  is  incommensurable  with  its  side^ 
we  do  not  intend  by  (is)  that  it  is  in- 
commensurable noWy  having  been  /or- 
fwer/y  commensurable,  or  being  to  be- 
come so  hereafter;  on  the  contrary  we 
intend  that  Perfection  of  Exist ence^  to 
which  Time  and  its  Distinctions  are  ut- 
terly unknown.  It  is  under  the  same 
meaning  we  employ  this  Verb,  when 
2  we 
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Cb.  vi.  we  say.  Truth  is,  or,  God  is.  The 
opposition  is  not  of  Time  present  to 
other  Times^  but  of  necessary  Existence 
to  all  temporary/  Existence  whafever^^). 
And  so  mqch  far  Verbs  of  Existence^ 
commonly  called  Verbs  Substantive. 

We  are  now  to  descend  to  the  com- 
mon Herd  of  Attributives,  such  as 
Mack  and  white,  to  writCy  to  speaky  to 
t»alky  &o.  among  which,  when  com- 
pared and  opposed  to  each  other,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  distinctions  ap- 
pears to  be  this.  Some,  by  being  join- 
ed-to  a  proper*  Substantive  make  with- 
out 


(^^  Cum  enim  didmus^  Deus  est,  mm  eum  dicimus 
NUNC  ESSE,  sed  iantum  in  Substantia  esse,  ut  hoc  ad  im" 
mtUakUitatewi  poiius  substantixy.  quam  ad  tempos  aliquod 
referatur.  Si  Mem  dtcimu$y  dies  est,  ad  nuUam  diet 
ntbstantiam  periinety  nisi  tantimi  ad  temporis  constitute 
cnem  ;  hoc  enimj  quod  sigrUficcU^  tale  esty  tanquam  si  dica» 
vna^  NUNC  est.  (2ua>6  cum  dicimus  esse,  ut  substantiam 
designemtisy  siniplidter  est  addimus  ;  cum  vera  ita  ut  aU^ 
quid  prcesens  significetur^  secundum  Tempui.  Boeth.  in 
Lib.  de  laterpr.  p.  30?.  See  also  Plai.  Tim.  p*  87,  88^ 
Bdit.  Serrani. 
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out  farther  help  a  perfect  assertive  Sen-  CJi.  VL 
tence ;   while  the  rest,  tho^  otherwise 
perfect,  are  in  this  respect  deficient. 

To  explain  by  an  example.  When 
we  say,  Cicero  eloquent^  Cicero  wise^ 
these  are  imperfect  Sentences,  though 
they  denote  a  Substance  and  an  At- 
tribute. The  reason  is,  that  they  want 
an  Assertion^  to  shew  that  such  At- 
tribute appertains  to  such  Substance. 
We  must  therefore  call  in  the  help  of 
an  Assertion  elsewhere,  an  (is)  or  a 
(was)  to  complete  the  Sentence,  say- 
ing Cicero  IS  wiscy  Cicero  was  eloquent 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  say,  Cicero 
writeth^  Cicero  walketh^  in  instances 
like  these  there  is ,  no  such  occasion, 
because  the  words  (writeth)  and  (walk- 
eth)  imply  in  their  own  Form  not  an 
Attribute  only,  but  an  Assertion  like- 
wise. Hence  it  is  they  may  be  resolv- 
ed, the  one  into  Is  and  Writings  the 
other  into  Is  ^r\d  Walking. 

Now 
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Oi.  VL  Now  all  those  Attributives,  which 
have  this  complex  Power  of  denoting 
both  an  Attribute  and  an  Assertion, 
make  that  Species  of  Words,  which 
Grammarians  call  Verbs.  If  we  re- 
solve, this  complex  Power  into  its  dis- 
tinct Parts,  and  take  ihcAttHhuH  alone j 
withoiit  the  As^rtion,  then  have  we 
Paeticiplbs.  All  other  Attributives, 
besides  the  two  Species  before,  are  in- 
cluded together  in  the  general  Name 
of  Adjectives. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  all  Attribu- 
tives are  either  /Verbs,  Partici- 
ples, or  Adjectives. 

Besides  the  Distinctions  abovemen-* 
tioned,  there  are  others,  which  deserve . 
notice.  Some  Attributes  have  their 
Essence  in  Motion;  such  are  to  walk^  to 
jiy^  to  strike^  to  live.  Others  have  it  in 
the  privation  of  Motion  ;  such  are  to 
siopy  to  resty  to  cease,  to  die.  And  lastly, 
others  have  it  in  subjects,  which  have 

nothing 
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\  nothing*  to  do  with  either  Motion  or  its  ^^*  ^l. 
}  Privation ;  such  are  the  Attributes  of, 
I  Great  and  Little^  White  and  Blaok^ 
Wi$e  and  Foolishj  and  in  a  word  the  se- 
veral Quantities  and  Qualities  of  all 
Things.  Now  these  last  are  Adject- 
ives ;  those  which  denote  Motions^  or 
their  Privation^  are  either  Verbs  or 

PaRTICIPIiES. 

Ani>  this  Circumstance  leads  to  a 
farther  Distinction,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows.  That  all  Motion  is 
in  Timfiy  and  therefore,  wherever  it  exists, 
implies  Time  as  its  concomitant,  is  evi-r 
dent  to  all,  and  requires  no  proving. 
But  besides  this,  all  Itest  or  Privation  of 
Motion  implies  Time  likewise.  For  how 
can  a  thing  be  said  to  rest  or  stop,  by  be- 
ing in  one  Place  for  one  instant  only  ?*— so 
too  is  that  thing,  which  moves  with  the 
greatest  velocity.   -f-To  stop  therefore  or 

rest, 

f  Thus  Produs  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Tr^tise  con. 
cerning  Motion,     Hft/bufy  If i  to  wiort^ov  j$  Sf i^o*  h  rZ  eufrf 
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Ch.  VI.  rest,  is  to  be  in  one  Place  for  mote  than 
owe,  Instant,  that  islo  say,  during  an  Ex^ 
tension  between  two  Instants^  and  this  of 
course  gives  us  the  idea  of  Time.  As 
therefore  Motions  and  iheir  Frivation  im- 
ply Time  as  their  concomitant,  so  verbs^ 
which  denote  them,  come  to  denote 
Time  alsoW.  ^nd  hence  the  origin  and 
use  of  Tenses,  "  which  are  so  many 
*'  different  forms,  assigned  to  each  Verb, 
"  to  shew,  without  altering  its  princi- 
"  pal  meaning,  the  *  various  Times  in 
"  which  Such  meaning  may  exist/' — 
Thus  Scribity  Scripsit^  Scripseraty  and 
Scribety  denote  all  equally  the  Attribute, 
To  Writej ,  while  the  difference  between 
theni,  is,  that  they  denote  Writing  in 
different  Times. 

Should 

(<*)  The  ancient  Authors  of  IKaledtic  or  Logic  bare 
well  described  this  Property.  The  following  is  part  of 
thdr  Definitioft  of  a  Verb— /?/*«  li  «r<  to  wfoctm^Muwit 
Xfowf,  a  Verb  is  something^  whith  signifies  Time  over 
ANi>  ABOVE  (for  such  is  the  force  of  the  Preposition  n^y.) 
K  it  should  be  asked ,  over  and  ahqvh  ix>hat?  It  majT 
be  answered,  over  and  above  its  principal  Signification, 
which  is  to  denote  some  moving  suid  energizing  Attribute. 
See  Jrist.  de  Interpret,  c.  3.  together  with  his  Com- 
mentators Ammomus  and  Boethius, 
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IShould  it  be  asked,  whether  Timeit^  Ch,  VT^ 
self  may  not  becoijae  upon  occasion  the 
Verb's  principal  Sigpification ;  it  i^  an^ 
swered,  No.  And  this  appears^  because 
the  same  Time  may  be  denoted  by  diiOfer- 
ent  verbs  (ias  in  the  itords,  v^riteth  and 
^peaketh)  and  different  Time^s  by  the 
isanife  Verb  (as  in  the  words,  writeih  and 
wrote)  neither  of  which  could  happen^ 
were  Time  any  thing  more,  than  a  mere 
Concomidnt.  Add  to  this,  that  when, 
words  denote  Time,  not  collaterally, 
but  principally^  they  cease  to  be  verbs, 
and  become  either  adjectives,  or  sub^ 
stantives*  Of  the  3.djective  kind  are 
Timely ^  Yearly;  Day ly^  Hourly y  Sec.  of 
tke  substantive  kind  are  Time,  Year, 
Day  9  HotiTy  &c> 

Thb  most  obvious  division  of  Tim B 
is  into  Present,  Past,  and  Future,  nor 
is  any  language  complete,  whose  Verbs 
have  not  Tenses,  to  mark  the^e  dis*^ 
tinctions.  But  we  may  go  still  further. 
Time  past  and  future  are  both  infinitely 
H  extended. 
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^'  V*  extended.  Heiice  kk  tfeat  in  tmiversal 
Tthm  fast  we  may  asduftie  tnany  parti- 
-tutor  Times  pasty  and  in  tmiversal  Timle 
futufe^y  THany  particular  Timts^  Ifuture^ 
isome  morfe,  aoin0  leds  demote,  and  cor^ 
iresponding  to  each  other  under  different 
relations.  Even  present  Timt  itself  is 
not  exempt  from  theiie  diffeSrone^s,  and 
as  necessarily  inapHes  some  dle^ree  of 
Bctftv^ofiry  as  does  every  given  line, 
however  minute.  • 

Heee  then  wfe  are  to  seek  for  ^he 
reason,  which  first  ihtroduced  intb  lan- 
guage that  variety  of  Tenses,  It  was 
not  it  seems  enough  to  denote  indejimte' 
hf  (or  by  Aorists)  mere  Present,  Past,  or 
Future,  but  it  was  necessary  on  many 
occasions  to  define  with  more  precision, 
^hat  land  of  Past,  Present,  or  Future. 
And  hence  the  multiplicitly  of  Futures, 
Praeterits,  and  even  Present  Tenses, 
with  which  all  languages  are  fi>und  to 
aboimd,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tiscertetin  our  Ideas. 

. ::..^  .  HOM^EVER 
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-However    as    the    knowledge    of  Ch.  VI. 
Tenses   depipp^s  .p»  t^e  Theory  of 
Time,  and  this  is  a  subject  of  no  mean 
specnlfttiQS,  W»  ^i^\x^^^§  i>%  ^y  itseli" 
for  the  following  chapter. 


.%. 


H2  €HAF. 
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-  CHAP.  VII. 

' '      •  Concerning  Timtt  and  Tense'si, 

yjj  Time  and  Space  have  this  in  com^ 
^-^-v^^*  mon,  that  they  are  both  of  them  by 
nature  things  continuous^  and  as  such 
they  both  of  them  imply  Extension. 
Thus  between  London  and  Salisbury 
there  is  the '  Extension  of  Space^  and 
between  Yesterday  and  To-morrow^  the 
Extension  of  Time.  But  in  this  they 
differ,  that  ^11  the  parts  of  Space  exist 
at  once  and  together^  while  those  of 
Time  only  exist  in  Transition  or  Suc-^ 
cession^^'X  Hence  then  we  may  gain 
some  Idea  of  Time,  by  considering  it 

under 


(a)  See  Vol.  I-  p.  275.  Note  XIlI.    To  which  we 
may  add,  what  is  said  by -4mmomt*5— 5yJl  yu^  o  X^w*^ 

yz<r9»i  ^  (pBv^taQat  rl  ih»f  «x«/.  .Time  doth  n6t  subsist  the 
zchole  atancey  but  only  in  a  single  Now  or  Instant  ;  for 
it  hath  its  Existence  in  becoming  and  in  ceasing  to  be. 
AittKU  ittlPredicaM.  p.  82.  i> . 
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tinder  the  notibh'ofra  tranmmi  C^ti^^*^"^- 
nmty.  >  Hence  also,  as  far  as:  the  af-  ^^^^ 
fectiotis  and  properties  xjiTmmitwn  go^ 
Time  ii  different  froto  Space ;  but  as  ta 
those  qf.  Extension  and  Contihuitjfj  they 
perfectly  coincide  ^  .        » 

Let  ns  take,  for  example,  such  a  part 
of  Space,  as  a  Line*  In  evety  given 
Line  wfe.may  assume  any  where*  a 
Pointy  and  therefore  in  everyi^^veni 
Line  there  may  be  assume^  infinite 
Points^  So  in  every  given  Time  we 
may  assume  any  where  a  JVb»  or  In-^ 
stant^BJkd  therefore  in  every  given  Tim^ 
there  may  be  assumed  infinite  Nows.  or 
Instants^ 

,  Farther  still— A  PoiNt  is  thQ 
Bound  of  every  infinite  Line ;  and  a 
Now^or  Instant,  of  every  finite  Time. 
But  aJtiio*  they  are  J^ounds^  they  are 
neither  of  them  Partsl  neither  the  Point 
of  any  ime,  lior  the  Now  or  Instant  of 
any  Titm.  If  this  appear  strange,  we 
H  3  may  . 
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C.  Vn,  rij^  V^m^beir,  that  thie  parii  of  anj 
tilings  Extended  are  ir^ce^san^  extjsnded 
fllsoy  it  being  essential  to  their  chatac* 
t^r^  that  they  d^Oild  nittksure  their  Wkote. 
But  if  a  Faini  dr  No^  were  extended^ 
each  of  them  woulcj  contain  within 
itself  wfinite  other  Points^  and  infinite 

\  Pther  lifow$  (fw  tfee^e  ipay  be  assumed 

infinitely  within  .th6  minuted  JBxt6|XT 
»ion)  and  this,  it  is  €ivid<ent,  woi^l^  be 
absurd  and  impoaaihle. 

Tn E  3  ^  assertions  therefore  being  ad- 
mitted, and  both  Pbmfe  and  Noa?fi  jbeing 
tak^h  as  Bounds^  but  nXxt  a$  Pur4s^%  it 
'  will 


W  — ^an^o»  tri  m^s  iA.o^tof  To  NtfN  t5  %f ova,  «U<yw$  «S'  ai 
rtyiMti  ih  yf ^A*^*  ^i  ^«  y^»fqJtA»  tU  t%$  'fi/a»s  fAo^ia.i:  It  is 
midmt  that-a  Nb^  or  Msimt  is  no  fm>re  a  part^Twtey 
than  Points  art  of  a  Line.  The  parts  indeed  of  one  Line 
are  txpo  other  Linet  Natur.  Ausc.  t..  IV.  c,  17.  And 
not  long  before — Tl  S  ^YN  »  fJi^^-  jtteV^ «  ti  Vof*®  A'?®S 
jg  ^ua%ai  tH  rl  'iXot  ht  rShr  lAijfiSr  o  ^8  ^OPONOX  5  ^^ 

mfyxMffQsu  Ix.  r&v  NTN.  /4  Now  is  no  Part  of  Time  ;  /or  a 
fart  is  able  to  rneasure  its  ^hole^  and  tie  *P^hdts  is  «^* 
cessarHi/  madenp  ofHs  Pixrts  ;  but  TiAe  dbft  M  ^j^jfdkif 
to  be  made  up  of  Nows.  Jbld.  c.  14. 
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will  ibllpv>  that  ^  tb^  &^me  njaiippr  as  c.  vn, 
the  same  Pmni  may  be  tl^e  E»d  of  one  '^'^^''^ 
lin^,  ^nc}  tjie  \Bcgi7i|M»g  of  ^nother^  so 
tj^  mme  N^w  or  Instant  nwy  be  the 
End  of  one  Time,  and  the  Beginning  of 
another.    Let  us  suppose  for  example,    . 
the^ Lines,  4 B,  BC. 

B 


A  C 

I  say  that  the  Point  B  is  the  find  of  the 
Liwe  AB,  and  the  Beginning  of  the 
Line^  B  G.  In  the  same  manner  let  us 
suppose  A  B,  B  C  to  represent  certain 
Times,  and  let  B  be  a  Now  or  Instant. 
In  such  case  I  say  that  the  Instant  B  is 
the  Ilnd  of  the  Time  A  B,  and  the  Be- 
ginning of  tJie  Time  B  C.  I  say  like- 
wise of  these  two  Times,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  Now  or  Instant ^  which  they 
iaclude,  tlxe  first  of  them  is  necessarily 
PAfrT  Time,  as  being  previous  to.  it ; 
•  H  4  the 
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^l7J\*  ^^^  other'  is  necessarily  Future,  juar 
being  $td}sequenf.  As  therefore  every 
Now  or  Instant  always  exists  in  ^ 
Time,  ^nd  without  being  Timej  is 
Time's  Bound ;  the  Bound  of  Compktion^ 
to  the  Past;  and  the  Bound  of  Com-^ 
mencement  to  the  Future  :^  from  hen  ce^ 
we  may  conceive  its  nature  or  end, 
which  is  to  be  the  Medmm  af  Continuitj^ 
between  the  Past  and  the  Future^  so  as  to, 
render  Tme^  thro'  all  its  PartSy  one  Jn-* 
tire  and  Perfect  Whole^^K 

From  the  above  speculations,  there 
follow  some  conclusions,  which  may  be 
perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  the^  have 

been 

1 1  ■'  -        ■    I  >i  I    I  ■  ^1  I  ■  I  ■  I  ^1  II     I 

'  (c)  To  II  tattl  ht  (Twix^oi  Xf  <5»tf,  J^<nft^  IX^X^n.  ^rmiyei  ya^ 

It'  y<»f  t5  m-^v  oi^^9  rS  U  rtXtvTn.  A  Now  or  Instant  is 
{as  was  said  h^ore\the  Continuity  or  holding  together  of 
jHme;  for  it  makes  Time  continuous' y  tfiepast  (md  thefu-^ 
iure^  and  is  in  general  its  bounde^ry^  as  being  the  begin'>% 
ning  of  one  Time  und  the  ending  of  another.  J^atnr. 
^uscult.  L.  IV:  c.  19.  J.vtix(Hot  in  this  place  means  not 
Conlinuiiyy  as  standing  for  Extension^  but  rather  tiiat 
JiSnCtibn  or  Holding  togcth^y  by  irbicb  £]|tai;$ioi^  U  itfXW 
P^rt^  to  other  tbings* 
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been  attentively  considered.  Iii  the  first  p-  ^^; 
place  therecdnnot  (strictly  speaking)  Ae 
ant/  such  Thing  as  Time  present.  For  if. 
all  Time  be  transient  as  well  as  continue 
cm  J  it  cannot  like  a  Line  be  present  all 
together,  but  part  will  necessarily  he 
gone,  and  part  be  coming.  If  there^: 
fore  any  portion  of  its  continuity  were 
to  be  present  at  once^  it  would  so  far 
quit  its  transient  nature,  and  be  Timt 
no  longer.  But  if  no  portion  of  itscon^ 
tinuity  can  be  thus  present,  how  can 
r«me  possibly  he  preseniyio  which  such 
Continuity  is  essential. 

Farther  than  this-«If  there  be  no 
such  thing  as  Tiwe  Present ^  there  can  be 
no  Sensation  of  Time^  by  any  one  of  the 
senses.  For  ali-  Sensation  is  of  the 
^Present  onltf^  the  Past  being  preserved 
not  by  Sense  but  by  Memory^  and  the 
Future  being  anticipated  by  Frudenc^ 
^  only  and  wise  Foresight ^ , 

But  < 

'■'III  III  I       iir ■  ..  .1     ;    ■      I -. 

^  T^vtJ  yif  (ow^M^ei  sc.)  ovri  to  fu^^(ly,  Ivrt  ri  yiywfwwi 
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jeet  of  ahy  Sjemajtim  ;  fertbec,  jf  the  Pre^ 
.  sent  never  axist ;  if  the  Past  b^  w  wor^  ; 
if  the  Future  be  aot^^j^e^;  md  if  th^fq 
are  aU  the  parts^  dot  of  irhkh  TiU^  i» 
Gompoonded :  h<Mr  stmsge  im4  ^h^doMry^ 
a  B«bg do  trefind it?  Ifpw  o^arly  s^p^ 
pvaerchitig  to  a  pe?*f(r«t  Jfon^^i^tity^*? 
Let  un  try  however,  «n«e  the  ^ease*  fail 
us,  if  we  have  iw>t  lacuUi^  of  higher 
povrer,  ta  seize  th^  ^fleeting  Beiog. 

The  World  hw  been  likewd  to  a  v*^ 
riety  of  Things,  but  it  appesgrs  to  resem- 
ble 

%-:- ^ ' ^ —  - 

XS^"^  ovficetrxt'  to  $*  tx  /a)  o»ra;»  ^nctZ/xiyoi,  ^vyaroy  ay  ^o$f<t 

jtaT«x«»  "i^oTi  «<r/W.  7%a<  therefore  Time  eatV/*  m>f  o^  d^^ 
oratieast  has  biU  a  faint  m^  4tb$€ure  ^dM^mce^  0ne  mu^ 
swpect  ffm  hemcei.  A  paift  ^f  it  ^  ^n,  ottd  i9  no 
more;  upwpt  of  it  is  coming,  an4  is  not  asy^ct;  and  out 
of  these  is  made  that  infinite  Time^,  zs^h  is  ever  to  b& 
assumedstiUfarther  and  farther.  Nom  that  zMch  is  iniuh 
up  cf  nothing  but  Non^entities,  it  should  seem  was  impoS" 
sible  ever  to  participate  of  "Entity.  Nstnra!.  Anse.  I*. 
'  IT.  c.  14.  iSee  aho  iM(q>.  M.  S.  <]^auu  m  IQcooiadU 
p.  10, 
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t>le  no  ovi0  more,  than  iu>me  moving  C*  vo, 
specte€)l6  (Stij^h  as  a  pxocce^on  c^a  tri^  / 
lamt^h)  tfeftt  aibounds  in  ev^ry  part  witk 
spk^dtd  objects^  some  of  which,  are 
»till  departing,  as  fast  as  others  make 
tiieir  appe«*ance«  The  Senses  look  on^ 
#hile  tl^  Bight  passes,  per^eiyirig  as 
jniich  as  is  immedidtdy  present y  which 
they  repoirt  with  tolerable  ncourue^  U^  ^% 
Sdul's  stiperior  powers.  Having  done 
this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being 
concerned  with  nodiing,  save  what  i« 
-j^resent  a^d  instantaneons.  But  to  th6 
Memory^  to  the  Imdgindtion^  and  above 
all  to  the  Intellect^  the  several  'Nows  or  . 
In^tanU  are  not  lost,  as  to  th@  Sem^ 
but  are  preserved  and  made  objects  of 
steady  compreliension,  however  in  their 
©wn  figure  they  t»ay  be  Miimtory  and 
passing.  "  Now  it  is  from  contemplate 
"  ing  two  or  mwe  of  these  Instants  un* 
*•  tJer  oat  view,  together  with  that  In-^ 
**  terval  of  Continuity,  whicli  subsists 
♦*  betweea  them,  tiiat  we  acquire  in- 

•*  sensibly 
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C.  VII.  «  sensibly  the  Idea  of  TimeW.''  For 
example:  The  Sun  me^;  this  I  remem- 
ber; it  rises  again;  this  too  I  remember. 
These  Events  are  not  t<^ther ;  there  is 

'  an 


^  mimo'ei  aiaQyisiv  XaCa//uc.e».  *0^/ ^ofuv  Is  rZ  eiXKo  ic  aXk9  vir«- 
XaQiif  avroLy  ^  ynru^v  ri  avruv  infov  oro^v  y«f  ra  et%^  trt^ 

fo  ^  viT'f ^iS  '''^Ti  1^  tSro  ^fAf y  ^ir«^  XFONON.  /if  tV  f/^n  toe 
iajn  there  has  been  T{m%  when  we  can  dfiquire  a  Sensation 
0f  prior  and  subsequent  in  Motion.  But  we  distinguish 
mnd  s^h  these  tvlsy^  by  considerihg  one  first  ^  then  ihe^  othef% 
togethermth  an  interval  between  them  d(fferentfrom  both^ 
For.  as  often  as  w^  conceive  the  Extremes  to  be  different 
from  the  Mean^  and  the  Soul  talks  of  tzso  Nows,  one  prior 
and  the  other  subsequent^  then  it  is  we  sa^  thete-  is  Timb^ 
md  this  it  is  we  call  Time.  N^turatL  Auscttlt^  L.  IV.  c^ 
16.    Themistius*fi  Couament  upoa  <to  passage  is  to^^ 

same  purpose.  .  *'Ot«»  ya^  o  vus  av<tfjtjni<r^tlt  t»  NTN,  o  ;^01'$ 
lm»,  tn^ov  tjiXiv  I7irvt  to  nj/xf ^o»,  r^re  i^  xf®''°•^**'^^^  hni^o'iff  . 
v«ro  ra;v  Svo  NTN  o^i|o/xfyoy,  oibv  \flf\  m^arojv  ^vaTf  i^  urci),Xiyif$ 
f VM,  on  tjoa-iv  lr<  tstinxoii^iKa  n^wv,  ii  lxxai^<x«,  ,oiov  l{  ami" 
(H  yfocfAiMis  vniy(vxlait  ^vo  omfAVOts  airorc/xvofcfv®^*  '  For  whefk 

the  Mind,  remembering  the  Now,  zMeh  U  talked  of  nesterm 
day,  talks  again  of  another  Now  to^day^  then  it  is  U  im* 
mediately  has  an  idea  of  Time,  terminated  by  these  twQ 
News,  as  by  two  Boundaries;  and  thus  it  is  enabled  to. 
say,  that  the  Quantity  is  of  fifteen^  or  of  sixteen  hours^  as^ 
if  it  were  to  sever  a  Cubits  length  from  an  infinite  Idflt^ 
iytwo^oints^    Tbemist.  Op.  edit  AldL  p.  45..  Ik 
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^E^i^tendofi  between  them— not  hoir-  ^'7^: 
ever  of  Space^  for  we  may  suppose  the 
place  of  rising  the  same,  or  at  least  to 
^exhibit  no  sensible  difference*    Yet  still 
,we  recognize  some  Extentipn  between 
them.      Now  what  is  this  Extention, 
iui  a  natural  Day  ?    And  what  is  that, 
but  pure  Time  ?    It  is  after  the  same 
manner,  by  recognizing  two  new  Moons, 
and  the  Extention  between  these :  two 
^vernal  Equinoxes,  and  the  Extention 
between  these;  that  we  gain  Ideas  of 
other  Times,  snch  as  Months  and  Ytdrs^ 
which  are  all  so  many  Intervals,  dcr 
scribed  as  above ;  that  is  to  say,  passing 
Intervals  of  Contintdty  between  two  In- 
stants viewed  together. 

And  thus  it  is  the  Mind  acquires 
the  Idea  of  Tim £•  But  this  Time  it 
must  be  remembered  is  Past  Time 
ONLY,  which  is  always  the^r^f  Species^ 
that  occurs  to  the  human  intellect. 
How  then  do  we  apquire  the  Idea  of 
Time  Future?  The  answer  is,  we 
.   acquire  it  b^  Anticipation.    Should  it 

be 
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C.Ylf.  -be  demantkd  &ti4l  faptiier)  :^#rf  ii?Jiaf4 
Antictpatienf    We  answeF,  4:hat  iti  thft 
case  it  m  a  kinifl  of  reasoning  by  analo^ 
'  ^  firom  similar  to  similar ;  from  sucees^ 
-sions  of  events,  that  are  past  Already,  to 
*imilar*  successions,  that  are  presumed 
iiereailer.    For  example:  I  observe  as 
fer  back  as  my  memory  can  catf^  me, 
*how  every  day  has  been  succeeded  -by 
tt  night;  that  night;  by  another  day; 
*&at  day,  by  another  night ;   and  so 
<iownwards  in  orddr  to  the  Day  that  is 
*  liiow.     H^iice  "^len  I  anticipate  <z  simikfr 
suece^mm  from  ^the  present  Dfey,  -and 
thus  gain  the  Idea  of  ^ays  afid  *ii^5*S 
mfuturky.    After  the  same  manner,  by 
attending  to  the  periodical  retnrns  of 
New  and  Full  Moons ;  of  Springs,  Sum- 
mers,   Autumns   and  Wint^,   all   of 
^hich  inTime  past  I  find  never  to  have 
failed,  I  anticipate  a  like  orderly  and  di^ 
-versified succes$ion^whic\i  makes  Months, 
and  Seasons,  and  Years,  in  Time  future. 

We  go  farther  than  this,  and  not  on- 
ly thus  anticipate  in  these  natural  Pe- 
1  '  riods 
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trodft,  biitefgn  i!vma*tett  of ft«r«afe'to^  xi.ms. 
bk^  coiwwn,    ¥ot  example::  HdNmg 
igHsi»rbd  i^  inanj  fnsl;  oAstantes  haw 
lie&lth  ifltd  isecc^iected  ta  oterche^  jand 
sickness  to  sloth ;  we  antksifptte  yiiftire 
health  to  those,  who,  being  .iw>«p«cld^ 
USiB  eieroise ;  atsd  j/t^it^k^e  \sickii££B^  to 
thosCj  who,  being  now  healthy isiirejiloth- 
ftil.     It  is  a  variety  of  such  observa- 
tions, all  respecting  one  snbjeqt,  which 
when  systematized  by  just  reasoning, 
and  made  habitual  by  due,  ^practice, 
form  the  ehaiw^ter  of  ^a  Ji(^^ 
or  Mwci  of  pracikiil  lyi^Aom.    If  they 
reijpect  the  human  hiody  (as  above)  they 
foriaa  the  Physician ;  iif,Daatters.  military, 
the  General ;  if  nttittito  imtional,  the 
Statesman;  if  matters  of  private  life, 
the  Morali^rt;  and  the  same  in  other 
Siib^ts.   All  these  se^reFaldbtfa^act^vt^ IB 
their  respective  Ways  tnay  be, said  td 
possess  a  kind  of  prophetic,  discem- 
meiit,  which  not  only  presents  thcnta 
the  barren  prospecf  of  futurity  (a  pros*- 
pect  not  hid  from  the  meanest  of  men) 
but  shews  withal  tiboseevcats,  wMch 

are 
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C^va  fere  like!y  to  attend  it,  alid  thus  enable* 
them  to  act  with  superior  certainty  and 
rectitude^  *  And  hence  it. is^  that  (if  we 
except  those^  who  have  had  divinfer  as->^ 
sistahces)  we  may  justly  say,  as  was 
said  of  old,  ^ 
^  He's  the  best 'Prophet^  who  conjectures 
welL(f>^     ■.     \ 

From 

So  MiUony 

^    IW  otd  Eixperience  do  atiaiii 
(^  Th  ^omething,Uke  Propheik  Sirmn: 

Ei  fddle  exiftwutri  poteiiy  Prudentiam  esse  quodant^ 
modo  Dvoinationem^ 

Corn.  Ncp.  in  Vlt.  Attidi 
«rThere  is  nothing  appears  fio  clearly  an  objedi  of  ]tli<i 
MiVD  Of  Intellect  only,  as  the  Future  does,  since  wo 
can  find  no  place  for  its  existepce  any  where  else.  Not 
but  the  same,  if  we  consider,  is  equally  true  Of  the  PasL 
For  though  it  may  hare  once  had  another  kind  of  beings 
irhen  (according  to  common  Phrase)  it  actually  wcis,  ye| 
Was  it  then  something  Present^  and  not  something  Past. 
As  Past,  it  has  no  existence  but  in  tue  Mind  or  Memory, 
since  had  it  in  fact  any  other,  it  could  not  pi'operly  b^ 
^led  Past.  It  was  this  intimate  connection  between 
Time,  and  the  Soul,  that  made  some  Philosophers  doubt 
whether  tf  there  was  no  Soul,  there  could  be  any  Time^ 
since  Time  appears  to  have  its  being  in  no  other  region* 
tlorr^y  ^\  (/A  i^i  4^^^  ^<*t  b  ^  XS^^^^r  otvo^attiv  £9  tit,  ic 
:  \:  '^•^' 
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!Peom  what  has  been  reasoned  it  ap-  C 
^lears,  that  knowledge  of  tht  Future 
icomes  from  knowledge  of  the  Past ;  as 
does  knowledge  of  tke  Past  from  know- 
ledge of  (he  Present  J  so  that  their  Order 
to  m  is  that  of  Presemtt,  Past,  aad 
Future. 

Of  these  Species  of  knowledge,  that 
of  the  Present  is  the  lowest,  not  only  as 
^st  in  perception,  but  as  far  the  more 
extensive,  beiog  necessarily  common  to 
€ill  animal  Beings,  and  reaching  even  to 
Zoophytes,  as  far  as  they  possess  Sensor 
Hon.  Knowledge  of  <AePa5#  comes  nextj  . 
which  is  superior  to  the  former,  as  b^ing 
tconifihed  to  those  animals,  that  have 
Memory  as  well  as  Senses.     Knowledge 

of 


•y.  X.  Natiir.  Aiiscttlt.  L.  IV.  c.  20.  Themistius,  wh^ 
comments  the  above  passage,  expresses  himself  more  po- 
Vltirely.  El  roiw*  ^x*'^  XiyiTaw  rlrt  »ft(ifA,yi^lv  a^  1-q  aft9fA^ 
fbCMv,  TO  (Aif  TO  a^iQ(A.viro9  JuXa^  ^weifjutt,  to  di  In^yu^,  r*vre^ 
ik  Hx  Sv*  vvofam,  yfh  %itro5  tS  i^i^yJtmtroi  pvirt  Ivfi^ui  fd.'nti 
htfjrt^,  ^avi^M  i>s  ovx  »if  o  xf ow^  iii),  fti  iffms  ^x^^'  Them* 

p»  4&  Edit*  Aldi*  Yid^  «tiaiii  eJ4isd.  Comm.  ia  LUk  de 
An,  p.  04« 

:  I 
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C.  VII.  of  the  Future  comes  last,  as  being  de- 
Arist.de  rived  from  the  other  two,  and  which  is 
An.  II.  for  thai  reason  the  most  excellent  as  well 

3.  p.  28. 

as  the  most  rare^  since  Nature  in  her  su- 
peradditions  rises  from  worse  always  to 
better,  and  is  never  found  to  sink  from 
better  down  to  worse*. 

And  now  having  seen,  how  we  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  Time  pnst^  and 
Time  future;  which  is  first  in  pcrcept- 
tion,  which  first  in  dignity ;  which  more 
common,  which  more  rare ;  let  us  com- 
pare them  both  to  the  present  Now.  or 
Instant^  and  examine  what  relations 
they  maintain  towards  it.     - 


In  the  first  place  there  may  be  Times 
both  past  miidfuturej  in  which  the  pre^ 
sent  Now'has  no  existence,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  Yesterday y  and  To-morrow. 

Again,  the  present  Now  may  so  far 

belong  to  Time  of  either  sort,'  as  to  be 

.    ,  the 

*  See  below.  Note  (r)  of  this  Chapter. 
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the  End  of  the  past,  and  the  Beginning  p-  ^n. 
of  the  fiiture  ;  but  H  cannot  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  either.     For  if  it 
were  possible,  let  us  suppose  C  thepre- 
^ent  Now  included 


B        C.       D        E 


^vithin  the  limits  of  the  past  Time  AD. 
In  such  case  CD,  part  of  the  past  Time 
AD,  will  be  subsequent  to  C  the  present 
Now  J  and  so  of  course  he  future.  But 
by  the  Hypothesis  it  is  past^  and  so  will 
be  both  Past  and  Future  at  once,  which 
is  absurd.  In  the~  same  manner  we 
prove  that  C  cannot  be  included  withia 
the  limits  of  a.  future  Time^  such  as  BE. . 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  such 

Times^^  as   this  Day,  this  Month,  this 

Year,  this  Century,  all  which  include 

-within  them  the  present  Now  f   They 

12  cannot 
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cannot  be  pest  Times  or  futufe^  froid 
what  has  been  proved ;  Bxxd  present  Time 
has  no  existence^  as  has  been  proved  like- 
wise** Or  shall  we  allow  tiiemtobe  pre- 
sent,/roTw  the  present  Now^  which  cxistM 
within  them ;  so  that  from  the  presence 
of  that  we  call  these  also  present,  tho' 
the  shortest  among  them  has  infinite 
parts  always  absent  ?  If  so,  and  in  con- 

.  formity  to  custom  we  allow  such  Times 
present,  as  present  Days,  Months,  Years, 
and  Centuries,  each  must  of  necessity 
be  a  compound  of  the  Past  and  the  Fu" 
ture,  divided  from  each  other  by  some 
present  Now  or  Instant,  and  jointly 
called  Present,  while  that  Now  remains, 
within  them.    Let  us  suppose  for  exam- 

'  pie  the  Tipfie  X  Y,  which 


f       XABCDEY      ■ 

let 

r-^ ;- r-x -.^— * — -t ; 

-        '  -  *  Su|).  p.  104. 
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let  us  call  a  Day,  or  a  Century ;  and  hi  ^  Vii. 
the  present  Now  or  Instcmt  exist  at  A,  '"^'^^^^ 
I  say,  in  as  much  as  A  exists  within 
XY,  that  therefore  XA  is  Tin[xe  past, 
and  AY  Time  future,  and  the  whole 
XA^  AY  J  Time  Present,  The  same  holds, 
if  we  suppose  the  present  Now  to  exist 
at  B,  of  C,  or  D,  or  !E,  or  any  where 
biefore  Y,  When  the  present  Now 
exists  at  Y,  then  is  the  whole  XY  Time 
pasty  and  still  more  so,  when  the  Now 
gets  to^,  or  onwards.  In  like  manner 
before  the  Present  Now  entered  X,  as 
for  example  when  it  was  at/,  then  waa 
the  whole  X Y  Time  future ;  it  was  the 
same,  when  the  present  Now  was  at  X^ 
When  it  had  past  that,  then  XY  be- 
came Time  preseniK  And  thus  it  is  that 
Time  is  Present^  while  passing,  in  ita 
PEESENT  Now  or  Instant.  It  is  the 
«ame  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  Space.  A 
Sphere  passing  over  a  Plane,  and  being^ 
for  that  reason  present  to  it,  is  only  pre-, 
sient  to  that  Plane  m.  »  singk  Point  at 
Id.  Q2ice^ 
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C.  VIL  ojice^  while  during  the  whole  progres- 
^^""^^  sion  its  parts  absent  are  injinit^h 

.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may 
perceive  that  all  Time,  of  every  deno^ 

mination 


CeJ  Place,  .according  to  the  antients,  was  either  me^- 
ate  or  immediate.  I  am  (for  example)  in  Europcy  be- 
cause I  am  in  England;  in  England^  because  in  WUt-^ 
shire;  in  Wiltshire^  because  in  ScMsbury ;  in  SaUsbury^ 
because  in  my  ozjon  house  ;  in  mjf  ozon  house^  because  ia 
my  study.  Thus  far  Mediate  Place.  And  what  1» 
my  IMMEDIATE  Place  ?  It  is  the  internal  Bound  of  that 
containing  Body  (whatever  it,  be)  which  co^mides  with 
the  external  Bound  of-  my  ozon  Body.  T5  tje^tixpvros 
^i§cts,  Ka&*  0  lut^ii^t  TO  tj£^/f;^o/A«ifojr.  Now  as  this  imrne^ 
dxaie  Place  is  included  within  the  limits  of  all  the  former ' 
Places,  it  is  from  this  relation  that  those  mediate  Places 
also  are  called  each  of  them  my  Place^  tho'  the  least 
among  them  so  far  exceed  my  magnitude.  To  apply 
this  to  Time.  The  Present  Century  is  present  in  the 
fretent  Year ;  that,  in  the  present  Month;  that,  in  the 
present  Day;  that,  in  the  present  Hour;  that,  in  the. 
present  Minute,  U  is  thus  by  circumscription  within 
circumscription  that  we  arrive  at  that  real  and  indi- 
visible Instant^  which  by  being  itself  the  very  Essence 
^  the  Present y  diffuses  Presence  throughout  all  even  th^^ 

largest 
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minatiofiy  is  divisible  and  extended.  But 
if  so,  then  ,  whenever  we  suppose  a  de- 
Jinite  Time^  even  though  it  be  a  Time 
present^  it  must  needs  have  a  Beginnings 
a  Middhy  and  an  End.  And  so  much 
for  Time. 

Now  from  the  above  doctrine  of 
Time,  we  propose  by  way  pf  Hypo- 
thesis the  following  Theorie  of  Tenses. 

The  Tenses  are  used  to  mark  Pre- 

sentj   Past,  and   Fut^ire  Time,  either 

mdejinitely   without   reference  to  any 

1 4  Beginnings 


largest  of  Times,  which  are  found  to  include  it  uithih 
their  respective  limits.  Nicepkorus  Blemmides  speaks, 
much  to  the  same  purpose.     *llnrvs  «v  x^*^  ^^"  ^  W 

ytilfiaa-iVf  NTN  XtyoiAtvos  i^  avlw.     PRESENT  TJtME  therefore 

it  that  which  adjoins  to  the  real  Now  or  Instant  on 
either  Hde^  being  a  limited  Time  made  up  of  Past  and 
Future^  and  from  its  vicinity  to  that  real  Now  said  to 
he  Now^b  itself^  *Eirtl'  ^m^s  Kt^,  6'.  See  also  Ari%^. 
Phlfm.  It.  VI.  c.  8j  3,  S^c. 
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♦C.  vn.  Beginning,  Middle,  or  End ;  or  els9 
definitely^  in  reference  to  such  distino 
tions. 

If  indejmitelj/y  fhen  have  wo  tb!|£b 
Tenses,  an  Aorist  of  the  Present,  Ktk 
Aorist  of  the  Past,  and  an  Aori^t  of  the 
Future.  If  definitely ^  then  have  we 
three  Tetises  to  mark  the  Beginning  of 
these  three  Times;  three,  to  denote 
their  Mirfd/e^;  and  three  to  denote  their 
ilnds;  inall  Nike,  - 

Thb  three  first  of  thdsci  Tfenwu  W0 
call  the  Inceptive  Present,  the  Incep- 
tive Past,  and  the  Inceptive  Future; 
The  -  three  next,  the  Middle  Present,^ 
the  Middle  Past,  and  the  Middle  Fun 
ture.  And  the  three  laBt>  the  Gomplen 
tive  Present,  the  Completive  Pa§t^  an^ 
the  Completive  Future. 

And  thus  it  isi,  that  the  TEirsEs  iu 
tlreir  natural  iiik^ber   eppear   to  be 

TVEI.VB5 
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TWELVfi ;  ihm  to  denote  Time  tisohitej  C.  VH^ 
»nd  mtee  to  denote  it  utid^r  its  respective 
4istinctions^  . 

j/liorist  of  the  Present^ 
rpcpa;.    Scribo.    1  write, 

Aorist  of  the  Past, 
^i;yj>«\^«,     Scripsi.     I  wrote, 

Apri&t  of  tiie  Fntuiie. 
T^d^.    Scriimf^^    I  shall  write. 

Inceptive  Present. 
MlXXw  r^d^ety.   8cripinru$  sum^   I  ^nt 
^oing  to  write, 

Middle  or  extended  Present, 
'Tvyxduco  r/§d(pjb}v^     ScfibQ  QX  Scribensi  . 
mm,    I  mi  writing. 

Completive  Present. 
Ti'Y^a(pcc.    Scripsi    1  have  written, 

^r- — : — .-^ — :^, ■ : — i— r ^-^ 

InoepitiTe  Past,         ^ 
l^ktKXov^tpHv.    Seriptvras  ertm,:   I 
Iras  bcgiHmng  to  write, 
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C-VIL  ,  Middle  or  extended  Past. 

^Ey^cc^ou  or  €tvy%«vov  y^d^av.  '  Scribe'^ 
bam.    I  was  writing. 

Completive  Past. 

^Eyey^a^eiu.    Scripseram.    I  had  done 
writing. 

Inceptive  Future. 
MfXXvjcro;  y^ci^eiu.     Scripturus  era.     I 
shall  be  beginning  to  write. 

Middle  or  extended  Future. 
^E(ToiLcii  ry^ci<P(au.     Scribcm  era.     I  shall 
be  writing. 

Completive  Futurie. 

^Ecrofji^i  yiy§c^(pcl>s.     Scrips^o.      I  shall 
have,  done  writing. 


It  is  not  to.  be  expected  that  the  above 

Hypothesis  should  be  justified  through 

all  instances  in  every  language.  It  fares 

1  .         with 
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with  Tenses,  as  with,  other  afFections  ^-^H* 
of  speech ;  be  the  Language  upon  the 
whole  ever  ^o  perfect,  much  must  be 
left,  ,  in  defiance  of  all  analogy,  to 
the  harsh  laws  of  mere  authority  and 
chance. 

It  may  not  however  be  improper  to 
inquire,  what  traces  may  be  discovered, 
in  favour  of  this  system,  either  in  lan- 
guages themselves,  or  in  those  authors, 
who  have  written  upon  this  part  of 
Grammar,  or  lastly  in  the  nature  and 
reason  of  things,  , 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  Aorists. 
Aorists  are  usually  by  Grammariians 
referred  to  the  Past :  such  are  ^Xfiov,  I 
went  ;t'Ke<T0VyIfell;  &c.  We  seldom 
hear  of  them  in  the  Futurey  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  Present.  Yet  it  seems 
agreeable  to  reason,  that  wherever  Time 
is  signified  without  any  farther  circumn 
scription^  than  that  of  Simple  present j 
past^  orfuture,  the  Temeis  an  Aorist, 

Thus 
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y-J":      Thus  Milton, 


Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  ih^ 
earth  ' 

Xfnseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  wey 
sleep.  PL.  IV.  ^7. 

Here  the  verb  (waxk)  means  not  that 
they  were  walking  at  that  instant  onh/, 
"When  Adam  spoke,  but  a.o^!qwg  indefinitely^ 
take  any  instant  whatever.  So  wheu 
the  same  a-uthbr  ca^Us  I^ypocrisxjy 

the  only  Evil,  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone^ 

Ae  Verb  (walks)  hath  the  like  aoristi^ 
cal  or  indefinite  application.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  general  of  ail  Sentences 
of  the  Gnomologic  kind,  such  as. 

Ad  pmrntendum  pro  per  At,  cito,  qui 

judicat.  .  *  ^ 

'  A'Oarus,  nisi  cum  movitur,   nil  recto 

All, 


I 
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Aljm    tbese    Tenses    are   so   many  ^^^^ 

AoRlSfS  OF  THE  PRJESENT. 

Gntrnplogk  Sentences  after  the  same 
mannw  make  likewise  Aorists  of 
«^E  Future. 

Tu  wMl  ADMiTTES  tfi  tc^  formidim 
pmrue,  Hor* 

So  too  Legislative  Sentences,  Thau 
sjiALT  not  IciHy  Thoa  shalt  »of  ^ea/, 
&c.  for  this  means  no  one  particular  fu- 
twre  Time,  but  is  a  prohibitioa  extend^ 
-edindefmteli/  to  eA'ery  part  of  Time  fu- 
ture W. 


fhj  The  Latin  Toogae  appiears  to  he  mdK  tkati  ordi- 
narily ie&dmty  as  to  the  aalade  of  Aorisis*  It  has 
no  pecuKar  fonn  evea  for  an  Aorist  of  the  Past,  and 
therefore  (as  Przscian  tells  us)  the  Prwteritum  is  forced 
*  to  do  the  doul)le  duty  both  of  that  Aorist^  and  of  the 
perfect  Present^  its  applidatiou  in  particular  instances 
being  to  be  gathered  fr9m  the  Context.  Thus  it  is 
ihat  FECI  means  (as  ^e  same  author  infonns  us)  boifc' 
-twWojHaiHidlfPow*,  Ihmpeyoncit^  mi  I Hd  ii{  ^vat 

bo* 
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Fl^^h      WJe  pass  from  AoristSy  to  the  in*  . 

CEPTIVE  TENSES. 

These  may  be  found  in  part  sup- 
plied (like  many  other  Tenses)  by  verbs 
auxiliar.      MEAAQ  yg^Cpc^v-      Scripturus 
SUM.     I  AM  GOING  to  Write.    But  the 
Latins  go  farther,  and  have  a  species  of 
Verbs,  derived  from  ot^iers,  which  do 
the   duty  of  these  Tenses,    and    are 
themselves  for  that  reason  called  In-, 
clioatives  or  Inceptives.    Thus  from  Ca- 
/ea,  lam  warm^  comes  Calesco^  I  begin  to 
grow  warm ;  from  Tumeo^  I  swell,  comes 
Tumescoj  I  begin  to  swelL     These. In- 
choative  Verbs  are  so  peculiarly  appro- 
.  priated  to  the  Beginnings  of  Time,  that 
they  are   defective  as  to  all  Tenses^ 
which  denote  it  in  its  Completion,  and 
therefore  have  neither  Perfeciumj  Pltis 
quam-perfectum^    or    Perfect    Futkire. 

There 


hoi^w^mut  and  cl^,  /  hate  just  seeTitt,  and  I  sam  if 
qnce.^  Prisc.^  Gram.  .L.  VIII.  p.  814,  838.  EdU. 
Putsch. 
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Inhere  is  likewise  a  species  of  Verbs  ^^Z5^* 
called  in  Greek  'E(pf TiK^,  in  Latin  Desi^ 
derativa^  the  Desideratives  or  Medita-- 
tivesi  which  if  they  are  not  strictly  Jw- 
ceptivesj  yet  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  a  near  affinity  with  them.  Such 
are  ^oXs^Lvijeia)^  Bellaturioy  I  have  a  desire 
to  make  tipar ;  ^^wa-eico,  Emrio^  I  long  to 
eat^^K  And  so  much  for  the  Incep- 
TivE  Tenses. 

T6e  two  last  orders  of  Tenses  which 
remain,  are  those  we  called W  the 
Middle  Tenses  (which  express  Time 
as  extended 2indpassing)  and  the  Perfect 

or 

(*>  As  all  Begitinings  have  reference  to  what*^  is  fu» 
iure^  lience  we  see  how  properly  these  Verbs  are  form- 
ed, the  Greek  ones  from  a  future  Verb,  the  Latin  from 
a  future  Participle.'  From  fsaUfiAau  and  &fiau  come 
cToAcfvuotiV  and  fi^^anca;  from  Bellaturus  and  Esurus 
come  Bellaturio  and  Esurio,  See  Macrobius^  p.  69U 
£d.  Var.i  zsaw  yi  (j.%.fvi  Iri  rEAASEIONTA  tvoivitras  ytki<rou, 
Plato  in  Phaedone. 

<*>  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  these  nddit^ 
Tenses,  with  the  Tenses  of  those  Verbs,  which  bear  the 
same  name  among  Grammarians.  < 
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cvn.  at  CJoMfLETivE,  which   CKpress   Jb 
C<miple.tvm  asBndi 

r 

-  Kowfprtl«ftetbeauthoritie8ar0maiiy> 
^ey  haye  been  acknowledged  already 
ia  the  ingenious  Accidence  o£M^.Hoad* 
^,  and  explained  and  confirmed  by  Dr* 
Samuel  Clarke,,  in  his  rational  edition  p^ 
Homer's  JUad-  Nay,  long  before  either 
of  these,  we  fihd  the  same  scbenje  in  Sca^ 
tiger,  and  by  him  CO  ascribed  to  fGro^ 
chms,  as  its  author.    The  jtearned  Gaza 

(who. 

-  ■    " ■  I  I    ■    ■      n.  ■  ■  ■  I  1        .        ,■ 

(0  £x  his  perctpfmm  Grocinum  ekmte  admodum  Jkmpom 
mt  dici$isse^  sed  minus  commode.  Triaemim  comHtut^  td 
nos,  sed  qtuB  bifariam  secaty  Petfectum  Sf  Imperfectum  t 
skj  Prceteritum  imperfectum^  Amabam :  Prceteriiumper* 
fectum^  AmaTeram.  Redh  san^.  ^EtPr^sem  imperfect^ 
wtiy  Amo^  Redie  hacienw ;  eontifimat  enim  amorem^ 
^eque  abwivit.  At  PriBiens  perfeetumj  Km^Yi :  quit  hod 
dkat^^—De  Future  autem  ut  non  math  sentity  iia  contro* 
vermm  est.  Futurum^  mquity  imperfectum^  Araabot 
ferfedum^  AmaTCFO.  Kon  malh^  mqumn :  signijwat  erwH 
Amav^o,  amotem  futurum  Sf  absolutumiri:  Amabojper* 
fecHenem  mdhtm  indicate    De  Cans.  X»ing.  Lat.  c.  113. 

f  His  name  was  William  Grodn^  an  Englishman^  con^ 
tenporaij  witili  JSroiffSMf,  and  celebrated  for  his  learn* 
ing.  He  wmit  to  Florence  to  studj  under  Lamd6t^  and 
\yas  Professor  at  Oaford.    Spe6.  Lit.  Fhr.  p.  i06. 
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^who  was  himself  a  Greeks  and  one  of  C.  VII. 
the  ablest  restorers  of  that  language  in 
the  western  world)  characterizes  the 
Tenses  in  neatly  the  same  manner^*). 
What  Apollonius  hints,  is  exactly  con- 
sonant^**).    Priscian  too  advances   the 

same 


('^  The  Present  Tense  (as  this  author  informs  us  in 
his  ^excellent  Grammar)  denotes  ro  In^ciiJitm  ^  urtXis,  that 
uhxch  if  ium>  Instant  and  incomplete;  the  Peefectum,  to 
wm^tXiiXvBos  a^ri,  9^  IvltXh  t5  iurvrosj  that  lcM(^  is  fiow  im* 
niediaiely  pasty  and  is  the  Completion  of  the  Present;,  the 
ImpeR^TCTITM,  to  tj»^aQilxfdJ9ov  1^  artXh  rS  vet^^npt.hii, 
the  extended  and  incomplete  pari  of  the  Past;  and  the 

PLUSQUAM-PERrECTUK,  'fo  tJ ttftXip^vQls  'OaXai,  9y  tvrtXis  tS 

vafcatttiA^itHi  that  which  is  past  long  ago^  and  is  the  com* 
pktion  of  the  prctteritum.    Gram.  L.  IV* 

pMim  I  ma^etKxlfMvosy  rnv  ^  fx-i*  hifZ^etf — Hence  tee  areper*  " 
suaded  that  the  Perfectum-  doth  not  signify  the  completion 
of  the  Past  J  but  present  Completion.  JpoUon.  L.  III. 
o.  6.  The  Reason,  "w^ick  persuaded  him  to  this  opinion, 
was  tiie  application  and^use  of  the  Ps^rticle  ^y,  of  which 
he  was  then  treHting,  and  which,  a9  it  denoted  Potentia-^^ 
lUy  or  Coniingence^  would  assort  (he  says)  with  any  of 
the  passing}  extended,  and  incomplete  Tenses,  bat  never 
with  this  Perfectum,  because  this  implied  such  a  com- 
plete and  indefeasible  existence^  as  neyer  to  be  qualified ' 
into  the  natute  of  a  Contingent. 

K 
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r^^*"^^  authoirj|;y  .we  psteem  greg,|^r  ^h^j)^}!  t])p^ 
rp?):,  pot  pnly  firpgi  ^hp  Rote  fi^rJiy  ^g^, 
whw.  thpy  livedo  j^^t  hf>w^  thj^ir  siipe-: 
rior  pkill  in  PhUospphy ,  an^  t%if  pf^PH^ 
U»r  attachment, |;o  DMhetiq,  whicj;  n^r. 
turally  led  them  to  great  accuracy  in 
ttiese  Grammatica]  SpeculationsC^>.    

called  ^THE  l3«p£^FEC7  EiiE^j^;?:;^;  ai^d  Jth^  ^^y  ?*^flfe(^ 
tumy  THE  P^HJjiCT  P^ESENyj^  ^J^j^^huih  pott^og  .cp  bfi 
more  consopant  to  the  qrs^puk  Ibat  wfi  feyoiir-  Bv(t  )^ 
vs .  hear  Przs^anj  from  vlipo;!  if c  le^m  ^^^  (^,t§^-^ 
PiiiB8EN9  TiMPu»  proprte  didfur^  ^'^JR^^Jf?*HiK'flSfef(i?* 
parsfutura  est.  (ktn{  pn^  Y^mpt^^^  fi/^i  nipxt^  i^ffj^i^. 
volvatur  cursu,  vixpia^cUm  h^be^qj^ii^ii^pxf^tiis^y  hoc 
esty  in  mstaniu  M€mmfi  ig^ur,  pmf^  ^^  (^n$6(^  4fQUt9lti 
'  est)  velprwterutvelfuiMfraest.  Utujk  ir^ycijiire  hoc. 
TEMPus  PREaENf  etiom  iMPEftSEcryti  vfitQtfhmf  (uf  ^li^fm^ 
est)  eo  quad  prior  ^pss  pan,^  qute  pK^tj/frii^j  t^(mQCta  ,^ft^, 
deest  aatem^^quehsj  id  -est,  futura^  f/^  sf  in  m^Q.v^r^. 
dicam  scribo  versum,  prior e  ^m  parte  script^;  cui  ad^ 
hue  deest  extrema  pars f  prcesen^utor  verba,  dkendo,  ^d- 
bo  versum  :  sed  Imperfectum  hst^  ^udtd  dsesi  adhuc  term 
suiy  quod  scribatur — • — Ex  eodem  igUwr^  Prcesen(i  nascttur 
eiiam  Perfectum.  Si  enim  adfinem  peroefdat,  tnceptutny 
statim  uiitnur  ph^erito  perfecto  ;  continuo  enim^  scripta 

ad 
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-3kfQ«8  we,'e<)nclu4^,we.&ha|l  wldft  9-  vii. 
few  miscellaneous  observati9n^,  whicji 
tkIU  be  Bttore  peisily  intelligible  frofn  the 
hypothesis  here  advanced,  an4  serve- 
wil^l  tp  confirm  its  truth. 

AN£  first)  the.Xaf?n5  used  their  Prce^ 
fwiium  Vtrfectum  in  some  iastancies  ^rf- 
ter  a  very  peculiar  manner,  «o  a»  to  im**' 
ply  the  very  reverse  of  the  verb  in  its  na- 
tural significatian.  Thu&>  VixiT,  sig- 
nified, IS  »EAD ;  FtriT,  signified,  now 
IS  NOT^  us  ifo  MORF,  It  w^s  in  this 
sense  that  Oic^ro  addressed  the  people 
of  Itefw^,  when  he  had  put  to  death  the 
leaders  ia  the  Catalihavian  Conspiracy. 
He  appeared  in  tli^  Forum,  and  cried 
K2  out 


ai  Jt^eiai  v^9Uy  dicoy  ^cripsi  versmn.*— And  sopn  after 

spei|kA9S  ^>  the  jAntin  Perfecium^  he  says sciendum 

iameny  quodBfinutni  Pe^terito  Pb&fkcto  mnsolun^ 
iu  re  modo  completa  utunfuTy  (in.  quo  vim  hubet  ejusy  qui 
aprnd  Grmqpis  ^dt^mmtiuntvocatury  gii^m  Stgici  TEAEIOK 
ENESTHTA  nominaveruni)  sed  etiam  pro  ^Ao^itu  accipitur^ 
&c.    Lib.  VIII.  p.  &12,  ai3,  814. 
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c.  vir.  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *Vixeeunt* — 
So  Virgil, 
— -  IJFuiMus  Troes^  fuit  Ilium  ^ 
ingens 

Gloria  Dardanidum -^n.  Hi 

And 

*  So  among  the  Romans,  when  in  a  Caiusa  alt  the 
Pleaders  had  jpoke^i,  the  Cr  jer  used  toprocl^  Diuie- 
uvNXj  i.  e.  they  Juac^  dQne  spectktng.  ^  Ascon,  'Paed.  m 
Verr.  II, 

II  So  TibuUm  speaking  of  certam  Prodigies  and  ejil 
Omens. 

HcecSuennt  Qiim*    Sedtu,jammitis^  jipotio^ 
Prodigia  indomitis  merge  sub  (Bquoribus* '     ' 

Hcg.  II.  5.  Tcr/IP^.  ^ 
Let  these  Events ^xysbzbsx  tnddysofold; — by  ImpU«r 
cation  therefore — Bitt  uz^cetovltu  Ut  them  be  no  niore. 
So  Eneas  in  Virgil  prays  to  Phc^btis.  \   '^    ^^ 

Hoc  Tr(^ana  tenus  faentfortuna  secuta* 

Let  Trojan  Fortune  (thaiis,  adverse,  like  that  of  Trej/^ 
and  its  inhabitants,)  hate  so  far  followed  us.  By  im- 
plication therefore,  but  let  it  follow  us  no  farther,,  Here 
let  it  end,  Hie  sit  Finis^  as  Servius  well  observes  in  the 
place. 

In  which  instances,  by  the  way,  mark  not  only  the 
force  of  the  Tense^  but  of  the  Mood^  the  Precativje  or 
Imperative,  not  in  the  Future  but  in  the  Past.  Sec 
p.  154,  155,  156. 
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And  again,         ^  C.VIL 

■  ■    ■  Locus  Ardea  quondam 

Dictus  avisy  ^  niinc  magntim  manet 
Ardea  nomen^ 

^Sedjbrturia  TViT —  -^n.  VII. 
.  The  reason  of  these  significations  is 
derived  from  THE  Completive  Power 
of  the  Tense  here  mentioned.  We  see 
that  the  periods  of  Nature,  and  of  hu- 
man affairs,  are  maintained  by  the  reci- 
procal succession  of  Contraries.  It  }^ 
thus  with  Calm  and  Tempest;  with 
Day  and  Night ;  with  Prosperity  and 
Adversity ;  with  Glory  and  Ignominy ; 
with  Life  and  Death-  Hence  then,  in 
the  instances  above,  the  completion  of 
one  contrary  is  put  for  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  other,  and  to  say,  hath 
LIVEDO  or  hath  been,  has  the  same 
meaning  with,  is  Deap>  or,   is    nq  x 

MORE. 

K3  It 

■'  '  ■     '     ■  I  11  ■  ■ 

♦  Cerius  in  hospU&ms  non  est  amor;  errai,  ut  ^: 
Cumque  nihil  speres  Jermkis  esse,  fuit. 

Epist.  Ovid.  Helen.  Paridi.  ?en  190. 
Sive  erimm^  teu  nos  Faia  fuxsse  vokn^. 

TlbuU.  III.  5.  n 
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C.  vn.  It  is  remarkable  in  *  Virgil^  tkaib  h& 
^'^^'^'^  frequently  joiBS  in  the  same  i»efttence 
this  complete  and  perfect  Pres^tt  tfeth 
the  extended  and  pamng  Fre^nt ;  which 
proves  that  he  considered  the  ^d,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  species  of  5R»we, 
and  therefore  naturally  fortwed  t&co^ti^ 
eide,  with  each  other. 

Tibijam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 
'  ,         ScorpiWy  (^  c(BUjustd  ptm  parte  reliquit. 

Terra  tremit;  fugere /ercg--^         G.  L 

PrcBsertim  si  temperas  a  vertice  ^lvi$ 
Incubiiit,   ^omferatque  ferens  ineendia 
ventus.  G.  II.  . 

•- ilia  noto  citiuSy  volucrique  sagittd^ 

I  Ad  terram  fugit,  ^  portii  se  condidit 
alto/      ^  JEh.f: 


*  See  Jdsa  Spenser's  FairjfQueeny  B.  I.  C.  3..  St.  19." 
C.  3.  St.  39.  G.  8.  St  9.  , 

He^  hftth  his  Shield '  rod^^'^d,  i^d forth  his  sword  he 
draws* 
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M  fhc  Safrile  maiifler  he  jdns   the  C.VII) 
Mm%  h^p  nioaificsltioris  <if  Tii'jhe  in  ^^  '"'''^ 
FcriJ,  that  is  to  say i  thfc  eothpkte  and 
plr/5tfcl  P^st  with  ther  ixMdkA  tttid  j;(os- 

Mji-^— Iimifetant  Dchm^  ^   leciUm  mtm 

tenebdnt.  .^Eji.  IL 

5rre5  i»iftrr5  torti  radios j  ires  nnbis  ti^ubsct^ 
Addidera^t  ruHH  trts  ignis^    ^  alitis 

iFutgeres  nUftc  terrijic&s^  sonUum^Me  me- 

tumque 
Miscebant  open,  Jlammisque  sequacibus 

irm  (P\  JEn.  VIII. 

K4  Ai^ 


iP)  the  intention  6t  t^ir^h  vUj  be  better  ^en,  in  ren- 
tdering  one  or  two  of  the  above  passages  into  En^Ush. 
-^ — '^Tihtjam  irdchid  dontrahit  ardens 
Scdrpius  et  cceUjdst&'^lus  parte  reliquit. 

For  thee  tJie  scdrpioh  li  Sow  contracting  his  daws ^  and 
HATir  Already  left  thee  niore  than  a  just  portion  of 
Jteaven.  the  Poet,  from  A  high  strain  of  poetic  adula- 
tion, supposes  the  scotpion  so  desirous  of  admitting  Au^ 
^ti^^ti^  among  the  heavenly  signs,  that  though  he  hasalrea^ 
ihf  mddihiitiihoti ^iti  rooD^enQugh,  yet heviill continues 
'  to 
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As  to  the  Imp^rfectum,  it  is  som6^ 
times  employed  to  denote  what  is  usual 
and  customary.  Thus  surgebat  and  scrt- 
bebat signify  not  only,  he  was  risingyhc 
WAS  writings  but  upon  occasion  they 
signify,  he  used  to  rise^  he  used  to 
write.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  what- 
ever is  customari/y  must  be  something 
which  has  heen  frequently  repeated.  But 
what  has  h^en  frequently  repeated^  must 
needs  require  an  Extension  of  Time  past ^ 
and   thus  we  fall  insensibly  into  the 

Tense  here  mentioned. 

Again, 

to  ^  making  him  more.  Here  then  we  have  two  acts, 
one  perfect,  the  other  pending^  and  hence  the  use  of  the 
two  different  Tenses.  Some  editions  resid  relinquit ;  but 
rcliquHt  has  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Mediceqn  ma* 
nuscript.  .   .      ;  .,  .    ,  >   -  ' 

^^'■'^lUa  noto  dtiiiSy  voUu^riqwB  sagitt&y 
Ad  terram  fugit,  Sf,  portu  se  condidit  alto. 
The  shipy  quicker  than  the  windy  or  a  $wift  arrow,  con- 
tinues FLYING  to  landy  and  is  hid  within  the  lofty  har» 
hour.  We  may  suppose  this  Harbour,  (like  many  others) 
to  have  been  surrounded  \yith  high  Land.  Hence  the 
Vessel,  imi^ediately  on.  entering  it,  was  completefy  hid 
from  those  spectators  who  had  gone  out  to  see  the  Ship<^ 

race, 
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AoAiN,  w0  are  told  by  )Pliny  (whdse  ^*J^}\ 
Huthority  likewise  is  confirmed  by  many 
gems  and  marbles  still  extajit)  that  the 
ancient  painters  ajid  scijptors,  when 
they  fixed  their  nances  to  their  works, 
did  it  pendetiti  titulo^  in  a  suspensive^  kind 
ef  Inscription^  and  employed  for  that 
purpose  the  Tense  here  mentioiied.  It 
was 'At^XX^^  HTo/ei^  Apelks  faciebatj  Ila- 
XvKXei^®^  hohi,  Polyclettisfaci^bat^  and 
never  i^olvia-e  or  fecit.  By  this  they  ima- 
gined that  they  avoided  the  shew  of  ar- 
rogance, and  had  in  case  of  censure  an 
apology  (as  it  were)  prepared,  since  it 
appeared^  from  the  work  itself,  that  it 
was  once  indeed  in  hand,  but  no  preten- 
sion that  it  was  ever  finished(^K 


race,  bat  yet  TsA^isfiU continue  sailing  towsLtis  thesEore 
within. 

— > — loruerant  DtmaiySf  tectum  omne  tenebant. 

T7te  Greeks  haD  ektered  ancf  were  then  posses* 
siNO  thd  whole  house  ;  as  much  as  to  say,  they  had  en^ 
feredy  and  that  wasover^  but  thejir  Po^^ession  continued  stSt. 
(v>  Pan.  Nat.  Hist.L.  L  The  ftrst  Piiiacrs  (who 
were  most  of  them  Scholars  ^d  ^xVasa)  in  imitaticu[i  of  th^ 

antient 
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^vii.  ti  \i  tm^kiM  €iat  the  vcfy  tdkh* 
'"'"''^  ri^r,  in  ^hich  the  LdtHis  S^^W€  thase 
Tehses  froUtt  oiife  aribtJi^fi  W&^  &  ^ifll 
Reference  to  tKfe  s^tem  fi^^'idi'aiiefedi 
From  iM  passing  Frtient  Cttiie  tSte  pa4^ 
iihg  Past,  iiid  FtftiiF^.  '  -&j«6»,  SbribJ^ 
hdthry  Scribain,  Tfbtn  th^peifeat  Ptekhi 
tbme  thfe  p6^feiit  tetj  ^nd  FtJttife.^ 
Sc^ipU^  SctipsettM^  StHpsert.  And  so 
in  all  instanfies,  even  whfere  tM  verBi 
are  irregular,  as  from  ■Fei>'6  eoftie  Fi*i*4^ 
bam  arid  Ferafn;  {ftm  TUU  cOfrife  r«/^4 
^rf^  and  Tukro. 

We  shdtt  c6ncl«de'  Bjr  bbSerfnSg;  «lfa« 
theOitDJBK  of  th6  Ten*es,  as  they  «ta;fliJ 
hinged  by  the  old  Gl'amihafi^*,ifrnbf  ii 
fortuitous  Order,  but  is  consonant  to 
our  perceptions,  in  the  fecOgmtioiTof 
Time,  according  tO  what  we  hk\i'i  ^i- 

.  plained 


pMn^^  '^tkidMiit  drU/.  ikot'iUiis.  '  Jbsolveitoi  J  dim. 
IbekiiMii  vfhm  \6u  I^M  fUtfowed  ty  Dr.  n^MiSm 
rate  V^uable  edition  of  Demosthenes. 
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plained  alreadyt^^^*     Hence  it  is>  that  C.  VIL 
the  Present  T^h$e  stiwids  fit^t;.  then  the      ^ 
Fast  Tenses;  and  lastly  the  Future. 


And  now,  having  seen  what  authori- 
iSe&s  there  are  for  Aoriste,€«-  thos€l  TSnseS, 
ifhMi  denote  Time  imdejinitei^;  and 
irhAt  f6t  those  Tetig^sj  6pi{)osed  to 
Aorists,  which  inark  it  delfinitely,  (such 
as  the  Iftceifitive,  the  Middle,  and  the 
IBothptetive)  we  h^re  fihish  the  subject 
*f  Tiitfc  and  TfcSsfis,  and  proceed  to 
^cfnftsdeir  ^m  Vebb  in  other  Attri- 
BUTi&»^  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deduce  front  6ther  principles. 

CHAR 


(rJ  See  before  p.  IO&5 110,  111,  112,  113.  Scaltger\ 
observatioii  upon  this  occasion  is  elegant. — Ordo  anient 
^'temporum  sdt.)  aUter  est,  quam  natura  eorum.    Quod 

iCfttftt'Pl^tttd^Uj  pf*U9  CSZy  tfUOtft  tfUOO  CSty    ttutptCpftWO  tOCO 

dibere  pom  videbatur.  Verum,  quod  primo  quoqu^tem^ 
pore  offertur  nobis,  id  creat  primas  species  in  animo  : 
quamobrem  Protsens  Tempus  primum  locum  occupavit ; 
est  enifh  commune  omnibus  animaiibus.  Prceteritum  aU'^ 
tem  Us  tantum,  quce  memoria  praedita  sunt.  Futurum  ve» 
rb  etiam  paucioribus,  quippe  quibus  datum  est  prudentict 
offidum.  DeCaus.  ling.  Lat.  c.  113.  See  also  Senecm 
Epist.  124.  Mtduih,  animal  sensu  coriiprehendit  prasen^ 
tia  f  frteteritorufn,  &c* 
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CHAP.  Vlil;  ^ 

Concerning  Modes. 

C.Vin.  We  have  observed  already  (^)  that 
the  Sours  leading  powers  are  those  of 
Perception  and  those  of  Fb&Yion,  which 
words  we  have  taken  in  their  most  com- 
prehensive acceptation.  We  have  ob- 
served also,  that  all  Speech  or  Discourse 
is  a  publishing  or  exhibiting  some  part 
of  our  soul,  either  a  certain  PerceptioUi 
or  a  certain  Volition.  Hence,  then,  ac- 
cording ^s  we  exhibit  it  either .  in  a  dif^ 
ferent  part^  or  after  a  different  manner^ 
hence  I  say  the  variety  of  Modes  or 

MooDsW. 

If 


^^)  See  Chap.  11. 

^)  Gaza  defines  a  Mode  exactly  consonant  to  this  .doc- 
trine. He  says  it  ifr--/3«x«)fwf,  l<T  h  viBmiMt  >Wx^»  ^« 
q>urns  <TyiiA.»t9itMWf—a  Volition  or  AffeUion  of  the  Soul,  stg^ 
fdfied  through  some  Voice  or  Sound  articuiaie.  Gram. 
L.  IV.  As  therefore  this  is  the  nature  of  Modes,  and 
Modes  belong  to  Verbs,  hence  it  b  ApolUmus  observes— 
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« 

If  we  simply  declare^  or  indicate  sdme-  C.  vni. 
tiling  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  (whether  a 
Perception  or  Volition  it  is  equally  the 
same)  this  constitutes  that  Mode  callfed 
the  DJEciitRATit'E  or  Indicative. 

A  Perception. 

-^'Nosco  crinesy  incanaque  menta 
*  Regis  Rommti"^'^-'^     Virg.  Mn.  VL 

A. Volition.  ' 

In  nwa  FEKT  ANlM us  mutatis  dicere 

Corpei[a^i     :  Ovid.  Metam.  I. 

-  If  we  do  iiot  strictly  assert,  ^  as  of 
something  q^bsolute  and  certain,  l3ut  as 
of  something  possible  only,  and  in  the 
Buinber  of  Contingents^  this  makes  that 
Mode,    which  Grammarians  call  the 

POTEN- 


rots  f^fjLOO'iik  ti»i^hoJS  nja^dfuurait  ^  -^vxtit-i  haiOte'ts — the 
Soul's  disposition  is  in  an  eminent  degree  attached  to  Fjprbs, 
De  Sjmt.  h.  IIL  c.  13.  Thuj  too  Prisdan:  Modi  sunt 
diversa  inclinationes  Animi,  quas  varia  consequitur 
9ECLINATI0  YCaBJ.     L.  VIII.  p.  821. 

1 
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sucfe;0(5QAWpn,s  ^?  left^iqg  Miide  of  ^ 

BERET 

Tlus  dapisj  ^Cx  Hor. 

Yet  sometimes  itist^Hftt  ti«  te^^i&g 
Mode,  but  only  sut^oiried  to  the  ladica- 
^  tive.  In  such  case,  it  i&^astly  used  to 
denote  tb^E^y  W  j^/Coiise  5  whfch 
End,  as  in  human  Life  it  is  alv^ys  a 
Contingent,  and  roay  never  pei4ia]ps 
happen  in  despite  of  all  our  foresight,  is 
therefore  exprest  naost  nAtuwil;^  by  the 
Mode  liere  mentiOJied^    J^P  example,  * 

■'Ut  JuouiEKT  homine^j  kwt^unt   ^ 
'  nocte  lutmnes.  '  Hor, 

thieves  rise  btf  nighty  that  thetf^may^  cut 
mefis  throats. 

Here  that  they  me,  is  positivett/i  as^ 
^erted  in  the  Declarative  or  Indicative 

Mode  i 
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]i|pdpi  hu|;  ^  to  iJ^ir  c}ittin§  f^,e«?^  CVni^ 
throats^  this,  is  only  df  liyered  potevktially^ 
because  liow  truly  soever  it  may  be  the 
JEmi  oi  l^ir  risiftg,  it  is  still  but  a  Con^ 
*m^^h  mt  jnay  never  perhaps  tiappeij^ 
Tlii?  ^Q^e,  a^  oft:ei^  ^^  i^s  in  this  ip^n- 
n^Spbjoipejd,  j^  c^lle4  by  Grfammari^n* 
np^  jtheOppte^t^^^l,  but  t^  Subj^ug- 

JffIT  il  §P  ^appen^j  \^  the  ppnstitu- 
tiQ9  ftf  ImRi^^n  affwrs,  t^hat  it  is  not  al-^ 
^^J8  J^wfficient  ?pe3f^y  ^^  liepZare  our- 
splvpiJ  to  othejp.  -  We  find  \t  often  ex- 
pedient, fron^  a  pQi^spiousness  of  our  in- 
ability, to  address  them  after  a  manner 
more  interesting  to  ourselves,  whether 
to  have  some  Perceptiim  informed^  or  sojne 
Votitioi}  gratified.  Hence  then  tiew 
Modes  of  sipeaking ;  if  we  interrogate^ 
it  is  the  Interrogative  Mode  ;  if  we 
require^  it  is  the  RE(iuisiTivE,  Even 
i^e  Kequisi tive  itself  hath  its  subordinate 
Species :  With  respect  to  inferiors,  it  is 
an  Imperative  Mode;  with  respect 

to 
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C.VIII,  to  equals  and  superiors,  it  is  a  JPreCa* 
TivE  6t  Ojptative.* 

And  thus  have  we  established  a  vari- 
ety of  Modes  ;  the  Indicative  or  De- 
clarative, to  as^rt  what  we  think  cet'^ 
tain;  the  PoTENTiAL,/or  the  Purposes 
of  whatever  we  think  Contingent^  the 
Interrogative,  when  we  are  doubtful^ 
to  procure  us  Information ;  and  the  Re- 
QulsiTivE,  to  assist  us  in  the  gratifica^ 
tion  of  our  Volitions.  The  RequiiSitive  too 
appears  under  too  distinct  species,  either 
as  it  is  iMPERATivti  to  inferiors,  or 
Precative  to  superiors^'^^* 

.    •  -    :  As, 

— ^-^ J ^_ ,    ..  '    *' ; 

*  It  ^as  the  confounding  of  this  Distinction,  thatgpire 
rise  to  a  Sophism  of  Protagoras.  Homer  (sajs  he)  in 
beginning  his  Iliad  with — Sing^  Muscy  the  Wrath^-^ 
When  he  thinks  to  pray^  in  reality  commands,  fjytv&at 
cUfAifosy  Ivtrarlit.  Aristot.  Poet,  c-  19.  The  solution 
is  eTident  from  the  Di?i$ion  here  established,  the  Gram- 
matical form  being  in  both  cases  the  same. 

(^^  The  Species  of  Modes  in  great  measure  depend  on^ 
the  Species  of  Sentences,  The  Stoics  increased  the  num- 
ber of  Sentences  far  beyond  the  Peripatetics,  Besides 
those  mentioned  in  Chapter  11.   Note  (b)  they  had 

many 
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As  therefore  »\l  these  sevejF^l  Modes  C  viii, 
have  their  &undatk>ij  i»  nature,  §o  have 

certain 


many  more,  as  may  be  seen  in  :4vnfuamus  de  Interpret, 
p.  4.  and  Diogenes  Laertius^  I^,  VII.  ^t5.  The  Peri- 
j^tttetios  ('aod  k  se^ms  ioo  viiili.  reason)  considered  all 
these  additional  Sentences'  as  included  within  ^ihose^ 
"which  they  themselves  acknowledged,  and  which  they 
made  to  be  five  in  number,  the  Vocative,  the  Imperative, 
the  Interrogatiy.e,  the  Precative,  and  the  Assertive. — 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  Potential  Sentence,  wfiieh  may 
be  supposed  to  co-inc(^de  with  the  Assertive  or  Indica- 
tive. The  Vocative,  f  which  the  Peripatetics  called  the 
»5of  Khsnrtjih,  but  the  Stoics  more  properly  'a^o-.acyo^svh- 
xov)  was  nothing  more  than  the  Form  of  address  in  point 
of  names,  titles,  and  epithets,  with  which  we  app-y  ottr- 
sehes  one  to  another.  As  therefore  it  seldom  included  / 
any  Verb  witltin  it,  it  could  hardly  contribute  to  form  a 
verbal  Mode.  Aminonius  and  Boethiusy  the  one  a  Greek 
Peripatetic,  the  other  a  Latin^  have  illustrated  the  Species 
of  Sentences  from  Homer  and  Virgil^  after  the  following 
manner. 

^AWoe  t5  Xay«  tffs'yJg  him,  t5  ts  KAHTIKOT,    wj 

TO,  ^n  fjjiita^  *ATfe/Ji}— — 
9^  t5  nPOXTAKTIKOr;  wf  TO, 

Bacx'  t9tf  ^X^i  'voL.ytiix,—^ — 
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c.  viu-  certain  marks  or  signs  of  them  been  in- 
troduced into  languages,  that  we  may 

be 


'^  t5  'EPHTHM  ATIKOY,  ws  to,  ' 

T/V,  'SxiQiv  its  atf^^uf ; . 

'^  t5  !£TKTIK0Y,  us  to, 

*Ai  yaf  ZtZ  rt  wan^  — ^—    • 
Kf  lifi  rsTotSy  T»  'AnO<^ANTIK.OT,  ««0'  w  affopctmfjitBx 
,    tsi^]  oTovBi'  ruv  tsT^otyyLarm,  o/of 

0«Oi  ^f  T«  -orayTA  tcAaiv 

«  ffft^i  tsraJTw,^  &c.  EiV  to  -crcf  <  *Ef/A.  p.  4. 

Boethius^s  Account  is  as  follows.     Perfeciarum  ver^ 
Ordtionum  partes  quinque  sunt':  Depregativa,  ut^ 

Jupiter  omnipotens^  precibus  sijlecteris  idlisy  . 
Da  deinde  auxilium^  Pater ^  atque  heec  ominajirma^ 

Imperativa,  ut^ 

Vade  age^  Nate^  voca  Zephj/rosy  Sf  lahere  penni^^ 

Interrogativa,  uty 

Die  miliiy  DamQctUy  ciijum  pecus  ? 


Vocativa,  Uty 

0  !  Pater y  0 !  hominum  rerumque  ceierna  patestas. 

^nuntiativa,  in  qua  VeiHtas  vel  Falsitas  invenitury   ut^ 
Princijno  arboribus  varia  est  natura  creandis, 

Boeth,  in  Lib.  de  Interp.^p.  291. 
.  la 
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be  enabled  by  our  discourse  to  signify  C.  VllL 
them,  one  to  another.  And  hence  those 
various  Modes  or  Moods,  of  which  we 
find  in  common  Grammars  so  prolix  a 
detail,  and  which  are  in;  fact  no  more 
than  "  so  many  literal  Forms,  intended  to 
"  express  these  natural  Distinctions  C^^.'' 
L  2  All 


la  Milton  the  same  sentences  may  be  found,  as  follows. 
The  Pregative, 

— Universal  Lord!  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  Good 

The  Imperative, 

Go  theny  Thou  mighiiesty  in  thy^  Father's  might. 

The  Inter rqgatite, 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  Shape  ^^ 

The  Vocative, 

Adam,  earth^s  halloxd*d  Moldy 

Of  Gjod  inspired 

The  Assertive  or  Enunciative, 

TJie  conquered  also  and  enslaved  by  zcar 
Shally  with  their  Freed  jm  lost,  all  virtue  lose. 

^^^  The  Greek  Language,  which  is  of  all  the  most  ele- 
gant and  complete,  expresses  thei^e  several  Modes,  and 

ali 
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C.  viir.      All  these  Mode*  have  this  in  comi 
mon,  that  they  exhibit  some  way  orother 

the 


all  dtsttnctions  of  Time  iike^se,  by  kn  .adequate  numbed 
of  Variations  in  each  particular  Verb.  These  Variations 
may  be  found,  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  Verb,  others 
at  its  ending,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  either  in 
rmdtipl^ng  or  diminishing  the  number  of  Syllables,  u>r 
else  in  lengthening  or  shortenings  their  respective  Quan- 
tities, which  two  methods  are  called  by  Grammarians 
the  Syllabic  and  the  Temporal,  The  Latin^  which  is  btft 
a  species  of  Greek  somewhat  debased,  admits  in  like 
manner  a  large  portion  of  those  Tai'iation^,  which  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  at  the  Ending  of  its  Verbs,  and  but 
rarely  at  their  Beginning.  Yet  in  its  Deponents  and 
Passives,  it  is  so  far  defective,  as  to  be  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Auxiliary  sunir  The  modern  Languages, 
which  have  still  fewer  of  those  Variations,  have  been 
necessitated  all  of  them  to  assume  two  Afixiliars  at  least, 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  express  in  each  Language  the 
Verbs,  //are,  and  Am.  As  to  the  English  Tongue,  it  is 
so  poor  in  this  respect,  as  to  admit  no  Variation  fpr 
Modes,  and  only  one  for  Time,  which  we  apply  to  ex- 
press an  Aorist  of  the  Past  Thus  from  Write  ccmeth 
fVrote  ;  from  Gi'ce^  Gudc  ;  from  Speak ^  Spake ^-kc, — 
Hence  to  express  Time,  and  Modes,  we  are  compelled 
to  employ  no  less  than  seven  Auxiliars,  viz.  /)o,  Jniy 
Have,  Shall,  fVill,  Maij^  and  Can  ;  which  we  use  some- 
times singly,  as  when  we  say,  I  arn  writing,  I  have  writ- 
ten ; 
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the  Soul  atxi  its  Affections.    Their  C.  VIIL 
Peculiarities  and   Distinctions  are  in 
part,  as  follows. 

The  REQUisiTivEandlNTERROGA- 
TivE  Modes  are  distinguished  from  the 
Indicative  and  Potentialy  that  whereas     ' 
these  last  seldom  call  for  a  Return^  to  the 
two  former  it  is  always  necessary. 

If  we  compare  the  Requisitivb 
Mode  with  the  Interrogative,  we 
shall  find  these  also  distinguished,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  Retiirn^  but  in  other 
Peculiarities. 

LS  The  . 


teo  ;  sone^mes  twp  togetker,  ^J  have  be^n  writing,  t 
should  have  written ;  sometimes  no  less  than  three,  as  I 
mighi  have  been  lost,  he  cotd4  have  been  preserved.  But 
for  ih/ss9^  and  ail  other  speculations,  relative  to  the  fSer 
nius  pithe  English  X<anguage,  we  refer  the  reader,  who 
-firish^s  for  the  most  authentic  '^formation,  to  thajt  ex- 
cellent Treatise  of  the  learned  Dr.  Loioth^  intitled,  A 
short  Introduction  to  English  Qrammar* 
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C.  VIll.  The  Return  to  the  Requisitive  is  some^ 
times  made  in  Words^  sometimes  in  Deeds^ 
To  the  request  of  Dido  to  Eneas — 

— ^— a  primd  dicj  hmpeSy  origine  nobis. 
'  •  Insidias  Dandum^--'^ 

the  proper  Return  was  in  TVords^  that  is^ 
in  an  historical  Narrative.  To  the  Re- 
quest of  the  unfortunate  Chief date 

obolum  Belisario — the  proper  Return  was " 
in  a  Deed,  that  is,  in  a  charitable  Relief. 
But  with  respect  to  the  Interrogative y 
ike .  Return  is  necessarily  made  in  Words 
alone^  in  Words,  which  are,  called  a  Rer 
i  sponse  or  Answer^  and  which  are  always 
actually  or  by  implication  some  dejini-^ 
*  five  assertive  Sentence. '  Take  Examples., 
JVhose  Verses  are  these  .^— the  Return  is  a 
Sentence — These  are  Verses  of  Homer. 
Was  Brutus^  worthy  Mm  ? — the  Return 
is  a  Sentence — Brutus  was  a  worthy  Man. 

And  hence  (if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  digress)  we  may  perceive  the  near 

affinity 
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affinity  of  this  Interrogative  Mode  with 
thelndicative^in  which  last  its  Response 
or  Return  is  mostly  made.  So  near  in- 
deed is  this  Affinity,  that  in  these  two 
Modes  alone  the  Verb  retains  the  same 
Form^^>^,  nor  are  they  otherwise  distin- 
guished, than  either  by  the  Addition  or 
Absence  of  some  small  particle,  or  by 
some  minute  change  in  the  collocation 
of  the  words,  or  sometimes  only  by  a 
change  in  the  Tone,  or  Accent  <^'>. 


\ 


L  4 


But 


faaif  «voC^XXtf0-«,  fAsGlrecreu  tS  xaXtT^att  o^*5-/ki5— a»»wXuf «>- 
l«r<r«  5«  Tint  yMTx^ictntaSy  viror^t^t*  f«  to  *?»««  o^Towi,  The 
Indicaiwe  Mode^  of  wku^  we^  speak,  b^  laying  eiside  thai 
Assertion  J  which  by  its  nature  it  impiiee^  quits.  t\e  name 
oflndicative — ixhen  it  reassumes  the  Assertion,  if  returns 
again  to  its  proper  Character.  Apoll.  de  Synt.X.  III. 
e.  21.  Theodore  Oaea  says  the  samo^  Introd.  Gram. 
t.  IV. 

CO  It  may  be  observed  of  the  Interrogative,  that^is 
often  as  the  Interrogation  is  simple  and  definite,  the  Re- 
(ponse  may  be  made  in  almost  the  same  Words,  by  con- 

Tertio^ 
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c.  vnr.  Btf*  to  return  to  ouf  (Jompariion  be^ 
tneen  the  tntetrogaiive  Mode  and  iht 
Requisitive. 


Tut 


rerting  them  into  a  lenteiide  afGfitt^HVb  br  ntgntit^y  itc-- 
cording  a^  the  trdth  is  either  oiid  bi"  th^  bithet:  For  e«w 
§LxapU — Are  these  Ferses  of  Hbmer  ? — Response— >-2%^^ 
Verses  are  ef  Homer.  Are  those  Verses  of  Virgil  ? — 
Respoiise — TTiose  are  not  Verses  of  Virgit.  Artd  llftre 
the  Artists  of  Language,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
dispatch,  have  provided  twd  {'articles,  to  represent  all 
such  Responses ;  Yes,  for  all  the  affirmative  ;  No,  for  all 
the  negativei 

But  when  the  Interrogation  is  complex j  as  when  we  say 
*^^re  t%esse  Verses  o/ Homer,  orj^  Virgil ) — much  more, 
^i^hen  it  is  indefthitt^  a^  when  wis  sa^r  in  general  ^^^i^jr 
igrd  these  Verses  ?^^We  cannot  theft  respond  after  the 
manner  above  mentioftisdi  The  Reason  is,  that  oo  In- 
terrogation can  b^  answered  by  a  fiimph^  Yesj  or  a  Bim- 
p\6  No^  except  only  those^  which  arc  themselves  so  sim- 
ple^ as  6f  twd  possible  answers  to  ad)nit  oftly  otte.  Now 
the  least  complex  Interrogation  will  admit  of  fotit  Art- 
swers,  two  affirmative,  two  negative,  if  not,  *  perhaps  of 
inore.  The  reasbh  fe,  a  i^bmpl6x  interro^atioii  t^not 
subsist  of  less  thto  tW^  rirtpte  MM }  ^ai^  of  wbif^ 
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Th^  IiTTfiBRoaATivE  (in  the  lari-  C.viii/ 
g\jage  of  Grammarians)  has  all  Fersons 
of  both  Numbers.    The  Requisitivb 

or 


may  be  separately  affirmed  and  separately  denied.  For 
instance — Are  these  Verses  Homer's,  or  Virgil's?  (1.) 
iT^if  are  Htnker's — (2.)  Tlieif  Ore  net  Homer't—(3.) 
Theji  are  Virgil's-^4.)  They  are  not  Virgil^S'^we  may 
add,  (5.)  Theif  are  of  neither.  The  indefinite  Interro- 
gations go  still  farther ;  for  these  may  be  answered  by 
infinite  affirmatires,  find  infinite  negatires.  For  instance 
^Whose  en?  these  Verses?  We  may  answer  affirma- 
tively— The^  are  Virgil's,  They  are  Horace's,  They  are 
Ovid's,  Sfc, — or  negatively — They  are  not  Virgil's,  They 
tone  not  Horace's,  They  are  not  Ovid's,  and  so  on,  either 
way,  to  infinity.  How  then  should  we  learn  from  a  sin- 
gle Yes^  or  a  single  iVb,  which  particular  is  meant  among 
infinite  Possibles?  These  therefore  are  Interrogations 
which  must  be  always  answered  by  a  Sentence.  Yet  even 
liere  Costotn  has  consulted  for  Brevity^  by  returning  for 
Alft«wer  only  the  single  essential  characteristic  Word,  and 
retrenching  by  aii  Ellij^sis  all  the  rest,  which  rest  Jhe  In- 
tertogatOr  i«  left  to  supply  from  himself%  Tiius  when 
w^  Are  ttsked«-J7osD  wumy  right  angles  equal  the  angles  of 
ft  iHa)f^  •^-— we  answer  in  the  sh6rt  monosyllable.  Two  ; 
whereas,  without  the  Ellipsis,  the  answer  would  have 
been — Two  right  angles  equal  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 


Tho 
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'^^vm*  or  Imperative  has  -  no  first  Person  of 
the  singular^  and  that  from  this  plain 
reaspn,  that  it^  is  equally  abaurd  in 
Modes  for  a  person  to  request  or  give 
commands  to  himself^  as  it  is  in  Pronouns^ 
for  the  spo^ker  to  beQonxe  the  subject  of 
his  own  address*  n 

Again,  we  va^y  interrogate  as  to  aU 
Times,  both  Present,  Past,  and  Future. 
JVho  WAS  Founder  qf  B.ome?  Who  is- 
Xing  of  China  ?  7f%o  will  discover 
the  Longitude? — But  Intreaiing  and 
Commanding  (which  are  the  Essence  of 

the 


The  Ancients  distinguished  these  two  Species  of  I^tep- 
rogation  by  different  names.  The  simple  they  called 
*E^<wT>j/xa,  Interrogatio ;  the  complex,  tytJer/xa,  Perconta' 
tio.  ^Ammonius  calls  the  first^of  these  ^^urvims  5/«Xi)el/xi; 
"  the  other,  'E^unfims  'ovayLocr^m,  See  Am.  in  Lib.  de  Inm 
terpr.  p.  160.  Diog.  Loeri.  Vll.  66.  Quintil.  Insi. 
IX.  2. 

*  Sup.  p.  74,  75^  - 
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the  Requisitive  Mode)  have  a  necessary  C.  viil. 
respect  to  the  Future^)  only.  For  in-  ^^  ' 
deed  what  l;iav6  they  to  do  with  the 

present 


<^>  Apollonius^s  Account  of  the  Future,  implied  in 
all  ImperatiTes,  is  worth  obserying.  'Evi  y»^  /x,*J  y/w/ui- 
wts  ♦)  fini  ytyowtrtf  n  IIPOSTAEIX*  t»  ^t  ft-n  y/w/x«)»«  rt  fi.vi  ye- 
yo»oT«,  lir<ruSf *^Ti»r«  Jt  fx®»T«  i*y  t^  i<ncr^<»i^  MEAAONTOS ' 
l^t,  ACoMMAND  has  respect  to  those  things  which  either 
are  not  doings  or  have  not  yet  teen  done.  But  those 
things y  tzhich  being  not  now  doings  or  having  not  yet  been 
done^  have  a  natural  aptitude  to  exist  hereafter j  may  be 
^properly  said  to  appertain  ^o  i he  Future.  De  Syn- 
taxi,  L.  I.  c.  36.     Soon  before  this  he  sa.ys^' Awetvra  ra 

h  Ufa  Wr  TO,  'O  TTPANNOKTONH2AS  TIMAX©n,  Ty, 
TIMH0HXETAI,  x«Ta  t^»  xf om?  iwo/«ii-  Tn  iKxXitnt  S/uXXaj- 
XfiSyKoiG^ro  /Afv  ^^fa)cl^Mfy.  to  51  o^t^iKojf.  All  luVER Am 
TivES  have  a  disposition  within  them^  which  respects  thb 
FuTURE-^tciYA  regard  therefore  to  Time,  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  say^  Let  him,  that  ^ill8  a  Tyrant,  b^ 

HONOURED,    or,    HE,    THAT    KILLS  ONE,    SHALL   BE 

HONOURED  ;  the  difference  being  only  in  the'Mod$^  in  as 
much  as  one  is  Imperative,  the  other  Indicative  or 
Declarative,  ApoIL  de  Syntaxi,  L.  1.  c.  35.  Prisdan 
^eems  to  allow  Imperatives  a  share  of  Present  Time,  as 
^ell  as  Future •    3ut  if  we  atttendj  we  shall  fmd  his  Pri^' 

sent 
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C.  vnr.  present  or  the  past,  the  natures  of  which 
'  are  immutable  and  necessary  ? 

'  .  It 


Bent  to  be  Nothing  else  than  «^  immedkUe  Future^  at  <^ 
posed  to  a  more  distant  one.  hnperaihms  vero  Prctsent 
Sf  Fuiurum  [^Temptis]  naturali  qu&dam  necessitaie  vide' 
tur  posse  acctpere.  Ea  etemm  imperamus,  qua  vel  in 
prcBsenii  statim  volumusjieri  sine  aliqud  d^Uione^  vel  in 
fuluro.    lib.  VIII.  p.  806. 

It  Is  true  the  Greeks^  in  tbeir  Imperatlres  admit  cer- 
tain Tenses  of  the  P^t,  such  as  those  of  the  Perfectum^ 
and  of  the  two  AorisU.  But  then  these  Tenses,  wb«fi 
so  applied,  either  totally  lose  their  temporary  Character| 
or  else  are  used  to  insinuate  such  a  Speed  qf  execution f 
that  the  deed  i^ould  be  (as  it  were)  done  in  the  Terj 
instant  when  commanded.  The  same  dilference  seems  i/9^ 
subsist  between  our  EngUsh  ImperatiTe,  Bs  can b,  and 
those  others  of.  Go,  or  Be  goiicg.  The  first  (If  w/p 
please)  may  be  stiled  the  Imperative  of  the  Petfeetum^ 
as  calling  in  the  yery  instant  for  the  completion  of  our 
Commands  :  the  others  may  be  stiled  Jmperativei  of  the 
Future y  as  allowing  a  reasonaiile  time  to  begin  first,  and 
finish  afterwards. 

It  is  thus  Apolioniusy  iii  the  Chapter  first  cited,  dis- 
tinguishes betwfeen  <r%a,hf\irv  ras  eifA,m^tis,  Go  to  digging 
the  Vines^  and  o-xax^af «  r^s  a^ifiK^Sj  Get  the  Vines  du^^ 

The^ 
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It  is  from  this  connection  of  Futurity  C.  VIII 
with  Cx^mmands^  that  the  Future  Indica^ 
tive  is  sometimes  used  for  thel^mpemtivej 
and  that  to  say  to  any  one,  You  shall 
DO  THIS,  has  often  the  same  force  with 
the  Imperative,  Do  this.  So  in  the 
Decalogue '^Thou  sIialt  not  kill 
—Thou    shalt    not    beae    falsij 

WITNESS 


Thfe  first  is  spoken  (as  he  calls  it)  tU  «x«^«t«cp/»,  bi;  zca^ 
ofExtensiouy  or  allewance  cf  Time  for  the  work;  the 
second,  th  (rvmUiatrt^,  with  a  view  to  immediate  Complex' 
tion.  And  in  another'  place,  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  same  Tenses,  'Lycd'rfle  and  2xa\J/oi»,  he  says  of 

the  last,  «  fjiofov  TO  fjiji  ytvofxtvov  tu^oo'rdc'a'Uy  ^AA»  ^  to  yiva- 
fMW¥  Iv  vjo^artLiTti  d*itayo^ivei,  that  it  not  qnly  commands 
something  which  has  not  been  yet  done^  but  forbids  also 
that^  which  is  now  doing  in  an  Extension  ^  that  is  to  say^  in 
u  slow  and  lengthened  progress.  Hence,  if  a  man  has 
))eea  a  long  while  writing,  and  w^  are  willipg  to  hasten 
him,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  in  Greek^  rPA4>E,  Wrije 
(for  that  he  is  noa?5  and  has  becn/ow^  doing)  but  FPA^'ON, 
Get  your  Writing  done;  mare  no  delays.  See 
ApolL  L,  III.  c.  24.  See  ^Iso  Macrobius  de  Diff*  Verb. 
Grac.  4"  I^ot,  p.  680.  Edit,  Varior,  Latini  non  ctstima- 
verunty  &c. 
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CVIIL  WITNESS — which    denote    (we   know) 
''^^y^  the    strictest    and   most  authoritative 
Commands. 

As  to  the  Potential  Mode,  it  is 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest,  by  its 
subordinate  or  subjunctive  Nature.  It  is 
also  fartker  distinguished  from  the  Re* 
quisitive  and  Interrogative^  by  implying 
a  kind  of  feeble  and  weak  Assertion^  and 
so  becoming  in  some  degree  Susceptible 
of  Truth  and  Falshood.  Thus,  if  it  be 
said  potentially,  This  may  6e,  or.  This 
might  have  beeh^  we  may  remark  with- 
out absurdity,  It  is  true^  or  It  is  false. 
But  if  it  be  said,  Do  ihisy  meaning.  Fly 
to  Heaven^  or.  Can  thisbe  done  ?  meaning, 
to  square  the  Circle^  we  cannot  say  in 
either  case,  it  is  true  or  it  is' false,  though 
the  Command  and  the  Question'  are 
about  things  impossible.  Yet  still  the 
Totential  does  not  aspire  to  the  Indica- 
tive, because  it  implies  but  a  dubious 
and  conjectural  Assertion,  whereas  that 

of 
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of  the  Indicative  is  absolute,  and  with-  C.  VIII 
out  reserve. 

This  therefore  (the  Indicative  I 
mean)  is  the  Mode,  which,  as  in  all 
Grammars  it  is  the  first  in  order,  so  is 
truly  first  both  in  dignity  and  use.  It 
is  this,  which  publishes  our  sublimest 
perceptions;  which  exhibits  the  Soul 
in  her  purest  Energies,  superior  to  the 
Imperfections  of  desires  and  wants ; 
which  includes  the  whole  of  Time^  and 
its  minutest  distinctions ;  which,  in  its 
various  Fast  Tenses,  is  employed  by 
History^  to  preserve  to  us  the  renriem- 
brance  of  former  Events ;  in  its  Futures 
is  used  by  Prophecjs  or  (in  default  of 
this)  by  wise  Foresight,  to  instruct  and 
forewarn  us,  as  to  that  which  is  coming ; 
but  above. all  in  its  Prese/i?  Tense  ser\Gs 
Philosophy  and  the  Sciences,  by  just 
Demonstrations  to  establish  necessary 
Truth  ;  that  Truth,  which  from  its  na- 
ture only  exists  in  the  Fresent ;  which 

'  knows 
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C.  viiL  koows  no  distinctionB  either  of  Pfurt  or 
of  Puture,  but  is  every  where,  aad  ai» 
ways  invfitriably  oneW,. 

Through 


(f^^  See  the  quotation,  Note  («)  Chapter  the  'Swtfe. 
Cum  enim  didfnus^  Deus  est,  nou  eum  dicitrms  mtm  ess^p 
sed^  &c.        . 

Boetkius^  author  of  the  sentknent  tfiere  quoted,  was 
by  birth  a  Roman  of  the  first  qvality ;  bj  irligioi^  » 
Christian  ;  and  by  piulospphy,  a  Platonic  and  Peripa' 
tetic ;  which  two  Sects,  as  they  sprang  from  the  same 
Source,  were  in  the  latter  ages  of  antiquity  commonly 
adopted  by  the  same  Persons,  such  as  ThemisUus^  JB^r- 
ph^ry^  lamblkhUs^  Ammomus,  and  others.  There  wtte 
no  Sects  of  Philosophy,  that  lay  greater  Stress  on  the 
distinction  between  things  existing  in  Time  and  not  in 
/  Tme^  than  the  two  above-mentioned.  The  Doetrioe 
of  tJie  Peripatetics  on  this  Subject  (since  it  is  these  that 
Boeihius  here  follows)  may  be  partly  understood  from 
the  following  SJtetch. 

^^  The  things,  that  exist  in  Time,  are  those 
<«  whose  Existence  Time  can  measure.  But  if  thejr 
^^  Existence  may  bp  measured  by  Time,  then  tJicre 
''  may  be  assumed  a  Time  greater  than  the  Existence 
'^  of  any  one  of  them,  as  there  may  be  assumed  a 
'^^  number  greater  than  the  greatest  multitude,  that  is 

''  capable 
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Throuoh  all  the  above  Modes,  with  C-J^lf 
their  respective  Tonses,  the  Verb  being 


cott- 


<^  C9^paible  of  being  nombered.  And  hence  it  is  tbat 
<^  things  temporary  havc^  their  Eidstence,  as  it  were  U- 
<^  mit€d by  Time;  that  the/ are  confined  within  it,  as 
^<  wilhia  some  b^^ad  {  and  that  in  dome  degree  or  otiier 
^^  they  all  submit  to  its  pozogr^  according  to  those  com* 
^*  mon  Phrases,  that  Time  is  a  deHroyer;  that  things  de» 
**  ccgr  through  Time  ;  that  men  forget  in  TimCy  mnd  lose 
^  their  fdnlities,  and  sisldom  that  they  improve,  or  grow 
^^  youngy  or  beaatiful.  The  truth  indeed  is,  Time  (dwc^ 
^<  attends  Motiot\.  Now  the  natural  effect  of  Motion  is 
^<  to  put  something^  tchich  now  isj  out  of  thai  state^  in 
'^^  whieh  it  now  is^  and  so  far  tiberefore  to  destroy  that 
"state. 

^^  l*he  reverse  of  all  tiiis  holdd  with  THtNos  THAt  exist 
"  ETSRNAU.T.  These  exist  not  in  Time,  because  Time 
"  is  so  jfkr  from  being  able  to  me^ure  their  Ekistencie, 
"  that  no  Time  can  be  assumed^  which  their  existence  doth 
^^  not  surpass.  To,  which  we  may  add,  that  ttkejfeet 
^'  none  cfUs  effects^  being  no  way  obnoxious  ^ther  to 
*<  damage  or  dissolution. 

^^  To  instance  in  examtdes  oi  dther  kind  of  Bdng.— - 
^<  There  are  sack  things  at  this  ibstant,  a^  Stonehenge 
^  and  ike  Pyramids.  It  is  likewise  true  ti  thb  instant, 
"  tfiat  the  Diameter  of  the  square  is  commensurable  with 
M  its  4ide.    What  then  dhalt  we  say  ?   Was  there  ever  a 
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C.  VIII.  considered  as  denoting  an  AxTRiBUfE, 
has  always  refe^^ence  to  some  Person,  or 
Substance.  Xl^us  if  we  say,  Wenf^ 
or^  Go,X)r  WhitJlet  goeth^  or^  Might  have 
goncy  we  must  add  a  Person  or  Sub- 
stance, to  make  the  Sentence  complete. 
Cicero  went;  Caesar  7night  have  gone ; 
whither  goeth  the  Wind  f  Go!  Thou  Trai- 
tor !  But  there  is  a  Mode  or  Fprm,  under 
which  Verbs  sometimes  appear,  where 
they  have  no  reference  at  all  to  Persons 
or  Substances.     For  example — To  eat  is 

pleasant; 

<*  Time,  when  it  was  not  incommensurable ^  as  it  is  ccr-' 
^'  tain  there  was  a  Time,  when  tkere  was  no  Stonehenge^ 
^'  of  Pyramids  ?  or  is  it  daily  growing  less  incommen^ 
^'  surifble,  as  we  are  assured  of  Decays  in  both  tiiose 
^*  masi^y  Structures  ?"  From  these  unchangeable  Truths^ 
we  majr  pass  to  their  Place,  ^r  Region ;  to  the  unceasing 
Intellection  of  the  universal  Mind,  ever  perfect^  everfuli^ 
knowing  no  remissions,  languors,  SfC.  See  Nat,  jiusc. 
L.  IV.  0.  19,  Metaph.  L.  XIV.  «.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Edit. 
Du  Val.  and  Vol.  I.  p.  262.  Note  VII.  The  following 
Passage  may  deserve  Attention. 

.  Tov  ya^  Nou  o  /xiif  ¥Oth  flri^f  xi»,  o^  fjwi  vouv*  o  ^s  ^  tJTt^wxf,  j^ 
voti.  aXKci  x^  ovros  owat  rs^tos,  a»  ftij  'sr^oa-Qyis  dvr^  ro  >^  voiTt 

ifouy  au  Kj  'ssAvrXy  Kf  oii*.a.  Max.  T^r.  Diss.  XVXl.  p.  201.  Ed^ 
Load. 
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pleasant ;'  but  to  fast  h  wholesoine.  Here  C.  VIIL 
the  Verbs  To  eat^  and,  To/asf, "stand  alone 
hy  thenasel  ves,  nor  is  it  requisite  or  even 
practicable  to  prefix  a  Person  or  Sub- 
stance. Hence  the  Latin  and  modem 
Grammarians  have  called  Verbs  under 
this  Mode,  from  this  their  indefinite  na- 
ture, Ijstfinitives.  Sanctius  has gi ven 
them  the  name  of  Impersonais ;  and  the 
Greeks  that  of  'AT^fifjiCpirTa,  from  the 
same  teason  of  their  7iot  discovering  ei- 
ther Person  or  Number. 

TtaEi^E  IifFtis^iTiviss  go  farther.— 
They  not  only  lay  aside  the  character  of 
Attributives^  but  they  also  assume  that 
of  Substantives^  and  as  such  themselves 
become  distinguished  with  their  severaf 
Attributes.  Thus  in  the  instance  above, 
Pleasant  is  the  Attribute,  attending  the 
Infinitive,  To  Eat ;  Wholesome  the  attri- 
bute attending  the  Infinitive,  To  Fast. 
Examples  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  like 
kind  are  innumerable. 

M2  Duke 
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Dulct  Sr  decorum  est  propatria  ^om* 
Scire  tuwn  nihil  est-^-^ 

The  Stoics  in  their  grammatical  in- 
quiries had  this  Infinitive  in  such  esteem, 

that 


9  , 

(^>  It  k  from  the  Infinitive  thus  partidp^ing  the 
naiture  of  a  Noun  or  Substautive,  that  the  best  Grarama« 
rians  have  called  it  sometimes  "Ovof/^  fvfMtrtKov,  a  verbaii 
Noun  ;  sometimes  "Ovoixx  fiiixxroff  the  Verb's  Noun.— 
The  Iteason  of  this  Appellation  is  in  Greek  more  evident, 
from  its  taking  the  prepositive  Article  before  it  in  all 
cases  y  ro  yqi^uf,  th  y^d^u¥f  rZ  y^dpttf.  The  same  con* 
•truction  is  not  unknown  in  English. 

Thus  Spenser^ 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake, 
Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  aie — 

dvro  TH  ^anTt.  In  like  manner  we  say,  He  did  it,  to  be 
richf  where  we  must  supply  by  ah  Ellipsis  the  Preposition, 
For.    He  did  it^  for  to  be  richy  the  same  as  if  we  had 

said,  He  did  it  for  gain Ifyfx^  rS  xfXttrtTv,  tvauc  rS  xt^ 

^Ms in  French^  pour  s*enricher.     E?en  wlien  we  speak 

•ttch  Sentencea,  as  the  following,  1  choose  to  philoso« 
paisE,  rather  than  to  be  hicu^  to  f /Aoo^trv  ^hK^^mh,  ivtg 
TO  t7X«rcry,  the^  Infinitives  are  k^  nature  as  much  Accusa* 
tire^  as  if  we  were  to  shy,  L  choose  Philpsophy  rather 

than^ 
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that  they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  ge*  C.  \WL 
nuine  ?HMA  or  Verb,  a  name,  ^hkh    ' 
they  denied  to  all  the  other  Modes. 
Their  reasoning  was,  they  considered 
the  true  verbal  character  to  be  contained 
simple  ^Xid  unmixed  in  the  Infinitive  only. 
Thus  the  Infinitives  Jie^iicxreiy^  Ambu^ 
lare^  Ta  zmlk,  mean  simply  that  energy, 
iind  nothing  more.    The  other  Modes,, 
besides  expressing  this  energy,  iuperadd 
tertam  Affections^  which  respect  per-» 
irons  and  circumstances*    lUhVi^  Ambuh 
and  Ambula  mean  not  simply  To  timlk^ 
but  mean,  I  malk^  and,  Walk  Thou.    And 

hence 


ihakViic«B&y  ri*  ^^Xo^«f iW  ffaXafibm^  iwt^  tm  crX««Mu  Thus 
too  Prisdany  speaking  of  Infiniiives^-'CvKREKE  emm  €si 

CuRSUS  ;   Sf  SCRIBERE,    ScRlFTURA  ;    Sf   LsGERE,    LeCTIQ. 

haquc  frequenter  Sf  Nominibus  a4funguniurf  Sf  aim  casua^ 
libusy  more  Nbmmum  ;  ut  PersiuSy 

Sedpuibrum  est'digUo  momfran^  Sf  dkier^kk  ui. 

And  soon  after — Cum  enim  dico^  Bonum  est  x.boere,  m- 
kU  aliud  significo^  nisi,  Bona  est  lectio,  L.  XVIII, 
p.  1 130.    See  also  JpolL  L.  I.  c.  8.  Gaza  Grwzi.  L.  IV. 

MS 
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CvVin.  hence  they  ste  all  of  them  resolvable 
into  the  Infinitivey  as  their  Frototi/pei  .to+ 
gethei*  with  some  sentence  or  werdy  ea> 
pressive  of  their  proper  Character.  Am* 
btilOf  I  walk  ;  this  is,  Indicoineambularey 
J  declare  myself  to  walk.  Anibtdaj;  Walk 
Thou ;  that  is,  Impero  te  ambulare^  Icom- 
mand  thee  t^  walk;  and  so  with  th^ 
Modes  of  every  other  species.  Take 
away  tberefone  the  A^seriioHf  the  Comr  ^ 
warirf^or  whatevetr  else  gives  a  Chmacter 
to  anjr.Qnie.of  these  Modes,  and  tl^re 
remainln<ttl>ijftg* nipre  than  the  mb^jr 
InJe;iki.'5Ive,  /NVhich  (as  Priscian  says) 
signijicat  ipsam  rem^  qvam  continet  Ver- 

The 


(*)  See  Apcllo^.  Jj,\\l,  13.  KadoAy  tsr^r  tsa.^vtyyt.iwy 
diro  Ttfos  jc.  t;.  K  ^  See  also  Gcua^  in  the  note  before.  IgU 
iur  a  ConHrubtionc  quoqu^  Vim  rei  Verborum  (id  est,  No-: 
minis,  quod  signijicat  ^  ipsam  rem)  habere  Infinitiyum 
posmmui,,d^^KCsr0;  res  aotem  in  Personas  distyibuta 
facit  alios  verbi.motus. — Itacjue  oranes  modi  fw  ^mwc,  id 
^^'t,  JnCni^viim^  trcfnsfimuntur.  ^V£,Teso\y\int\iT,  Prisc^ 
L,  ,XVni.  i\.  i  13.i . ,  From  these  Principles  Apollonius 
calls  thelitfinitive  'P^/xa  yw/xwraroy,  and  Priscian^  Verbum 
generate.  , 
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The  application  of  this  infinitive  is  C.vilL 
somewhat  singular.  It  nahurally  ccmle^ces 
witK  all  those  Verbs  that  denote  any 
Tendence^  Desire^  or  Volition  of  the  Soidj 
hut  not  readily  with  others.  Thus  it  is 
sense  as  well  as  syntax,  to  say  /Jb Aojju^i  ^vfv, 
^  Cupio  vivercj  I  desire  to  live  ;  but  not  to 
say  'Eir6/cy  f{fv,  Edo  vivere^  or  even  in  Eng- 
Ushj  i  cat  to  live^  unless  by  an  Ellipsis, 
instead  of  I  eat  for  to  live ;  as  we  say 
ivBKct  T«  ^vjv,  or  pour  vivre.  The  reason 
is,  that  though  different  Actions  may 
unite  in  the  same  Subj^ct^  and  therefore 
be  coupled  together  (as  when  we  say, 
He  walked  and  discoursed)  yet  the 
Actions  notwithstanding  remain  separ 
rate  and  distinct*  But  it  is  not  so  with 
respect  t6  VoUtiom^  and  Actions.  Here 
the  coalescence  ist>ften  so  intimate,  that 
the  Volition  is  unintelligible,  till  the 
Action  be  exprest.  Cupioy  Voto,  Deside- 
ro — I  desire^  I  am  willing^  I  want—- 
What  ?— The  sentences,  we  see,  are  de- 
fective and  imperfect.  We  must  help 
them  then  by  Infinitives^  which  express 
M4;  ^  the 
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C.  Vin.  the  proper  actions  to  which  thej  tend. 
Cupw  legere,  Void  discere,  Desidera  t?^. 
dercj  I  desire  to  tead^  I  am  wUling  to  fere, 
I  want  to  see.  Thus  is  the  whole  ren^ 
dered  complete,  as  well  in  sentiment  as 
in  9jntax(^ 

AND  so  much  for  Modbs,  and  their 

several  Species.    We  are  to  attempt  to 

denominate  them  according  to   their 

most  eminent  characters ;  it  maj  be  done 

in  the  following  manner.    As  every  ne- 

;  cessary  truth,  and  every  demonstrative 

syllogisip  (which  last  is  no  more  than  a 

combination  of  such  truths)  must  always 

be   exprest  under  positive  assertions, 

I  and  as  positive  assertions  only  belong 

1  ^  to 

iA         ■ ^ 

\  (')  Prisdan  c^ls  these  Verbs,  which  natiindljr  precedQ 

.  Infinitives,  Verba  Vduniativa ;  they  Hre  cajled  in  Crreek  . 
n^oAifirixtf.    See  L.  XVIII.  1129.  but  more  |>articulariy 
see  AppUonius^  L.  itL  c.  13.  where  thift  whole  doctrine 
is  explained  with  great  Accnracj.    See  also  M&crebim 
de  Diff.  Verb.  Or.  Sr  Lai.  fr.  685.    Ed.  Var. 

— AVc  omne  ava^iAfmrajf  cuicunque  VerbOy  &c. 
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to  the  Indicative^  we  may  denominate  it  ^*  ^^l'- 
for  that   reason  the   Mode    of   Sci-  ^ 

jssr  CB^"'\  Again,  as  the  Potential  is  only 
cmiversant  aboiit  Contingents^  of  which 
wi^  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  they 
will  happen  or  not,  we  may  call  this 
Mode  THE  Mod*:  op  Conjecture- — 
Again,  as  those  that  are  ignorant  and 
would  be  informedj  must  ask  of  those 
that  already  know,  this  being  the  natu- 
ral way  of  becoming  Proficients ;  hence 
we  may 'Call  the  Interrogative^  tui, 
Mode  of  Proficiency. 

Inter  cuncia  leges^  ^  percontabere 

doctoSf 
QuA  rations  queas  traducere  hfdiir  cBvum^ 
Quid  pur^  tranquilkt^  S<.c.        Hor. 

Farther  still,  as  the  highest  and  most 

excellent  use  of  the  Requisitive  Mode  is 

'  legis- 


<"»)  Ob  nohUUaiem  prctivit  IndicatiVus,  solus  Modus 
aptus  Sdentiisy  solus  Pater  Veriiatii.  Scall  de  Caus.  L« 
l4at.  c,  lie. 
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C.  VIII.  legislative  command,  we  may  stile  it  for 
this  reason  the  Mode  of  Legisla- 
ture. Ad  Divos  adeunto  caste ^  says  Ci- 
cero in  the  character  of  a  Roman  law- 
giver; Be  it  therefore  enacted,  say  the 
laws  ofEnghnd;  and  in  the  same  ilf oflfe 
speak  the  laws  of  every  other  nation,  It 
is  also  in  this  Mode  that  the  geometri- 
cian, with  the  authority  of  a  legislator, 
orders  lines  to  be  bisected,  and  circles 
described,  as  preparatives  to  that  sci- 
'  ence,  which  he  is.  about  to  e^stabUsh, 

ThJere  are  other  supposed  affections 
of  Verbs,  such  as  Number  and  Ptrson. 
But  these  surely  cannot  be  called  a  part 
•^of  theil-  essence,  nor  indeed  aare  they  thfe 
essence  of  any  other  Attribute^  being  in 
fact, the  properties,  not  of  Attributes, 
but  of  Sub^tancei^,  The  most  that  can 
-be  said,  is,  that  Verbs  in  the  more  elef- 
gant  languages  ate  provided  with  cer- 
tain terminations,  which  respect  the 
Number  and  Person  of  every  Substantive, 
'  that 
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I  m 

that  we  may  know  with  more  precision,  C.  Vlil, 
in  a  complex  sentence,  each  particular   ^"^"^^^^ 
substance,  with  ijts  attendant  verbal  At* 
tribute.    The  same  may  be  said  ofSex^ 
with  respect  to  Adjectives.    They  have, 
terminations  which  vary,.as  they  respect 
BeingH  inale  or  female,  tho'  Substances 
past  dispute   are  alone  susceptible  of 
sex^").     We  therefore  pass  over  these 
%  matters. 


(»)  It  is  saniewhfkt  fo^traofdinarj)  that  sa  acnte  att4 
rational  4^  Grammarian  2A>SutictiitSj  should  justly  deujr 
Genders^  or  the  distinction  of  Sex  to  JdJ^ctives,  find,  yet 
makt;  P^uon^  appertain,  not  to  SubataativeSy  but  to 
Verbs.  His  commentatqr  Perizonw  is  much  more  con* 
sistent|  whp  s^ys — 4t  vero  $i  rem  rede  comideres^  ipsis 
I^omimbus  Sf  jPropomnibus  "vel  ptdpi^w^,  iv(^  unic^  inesi 
ipsa  Persona  y  Sf  Verba  se  habent  in  Personarum  ration^ 
ad  Nomina  plane  sicuti  Adj^tiva  in  ratione  Generum  ad 
Stibdantiva^  quibus  solis  autor  (Sauctius  sell.  L.  I.  c.  7.) 
Sf  rede  Genus  adsxribit,  exdasis  Adjedivis,  Sanct.  Mi- 
nerr.  L.  I.  c.  12.  There  is  indeed  an  exact  Analogy 
between  the  Accidents  of  Sex  and  Person.  There  are 
but  two  Sexesy  that  is  to  say,  the  Male  and  the  Female ; 
and  but  two  Persom  (or  Characters  essential  to  discourse) 
that  is  to  say,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Party  addressed.-^ 
The  third  Sex  and  third  Person  are  improperly  so  called^ 
being  iu  fact  but  Ne|;^ations  Qf  the  other  two. 
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^^vra.  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as  being  ra- 
ther among  the  elegancies,  than  the  es* 
sentials^*')  of  language^  which  essentials 
are  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry* 
The  principal  of  these  now  remaining  is 
THE  Difference  of  Verbs,  as  to 
THEIR  several  Species,  which  we 
endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following^ 
jnannen  . 


(^  Wiioeret  would  irtee  more  upon  m  siibject  of  Hnpor-^ 
tance,  referred  to  la  many  parts  of  this  treatise,  and  par- 
iienlarTy  in  AoteC^Jt  of  this  ehapt^,  may'ieonsiilt  Xe^- 
iers  concerning  Mind,  aai  Octarro  Volume  pn%lished 
1750,  the  Author  Mr.  Johtt  PetviUj  Vicar  of  Bnngtorr 
in  Dewnj  a  person  who,  though  from  luB  retir^  Mtaa* 
flon  little  known,  was  deeply  skilled  in-  the  Philosophy 
both  of  the  Antients  and  Modems,  and,  more  than  tills,, 
was  valued  by  all  that  knew  him  for  his  virtue  and 
worth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  IX. 


ConcfThing  the  Species  of  Verhs^  and  their 
other  remaining  Properties. 

JtxLL  Verbs,  that  are  strictly  so  called  ^-  ^* 
denote  f«>  Energies.  Jbif ow  as  all  Ener- 
gies  are  Attributes^  they  have  reference 
of  course  to  certain  energizing  Substances. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
such  Energies,  as  To  love^  to  fly  ^  to  woimd^ 
&c.  if  there  were  not  such  beings  as 
Men,  Birds^  Swords^  &c.  Farther,  every 
Energy  dotji  not  only  require  an  Ener- 
gizer,  but  is  necessarily  conversant  about 
some  Subject.  For  example,  if  we  say, 
Brutus  loves — we  must  needs  supply — 

loves 


(«)  We  use  this  word  Ekergt,  rather  than  Motion^ 
from  its  more  comprehensiye  meaning; ;  it  being  a  sinrt  of 
Genus,  which  includes  within  it  both  Motion  and  its  Pri 
vation.    See  before,  p.  04,  96. 
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Cb.  IX.  loves  CatOy  Cassius^  Portia,  or  some  one. 
The  Sword  wounds — i.  e.  wounds  if ec^r, 
Sarpedon,  Friafn:,   or  some  one.     And 
thus  is  it,  that  every  Energy  is  necessa- 
rily situate  between  two  Substantives, 
an  Energi^er  ^vhich  hactivcj  and  a  Sub- 
ject which  is  passive.     Hence  then,  if 
the   Energizer  lead  -  the  sentence,  the 
Energy  follows  its  character^  and   be^ 
comes  what  we  call  A  Verb  active.—* 
Thus  we  say  Brutus  amat^  Bnitu^  loves. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  passive  Subject 
be  principal,  it  fpllows  tlie  charg^ter  of 
,    this  too,  and  then  becomes  what  we  call 
A  Verb  passive.    Thus  we  say,  Por^ 
tia  amatur.  Portia  is  loved.    It  is  in  like 
manner  that  the  same  Road  between  the 
summit  and  foot  of  the  same  mountain, 
with  respect  to  the  summit  is  Ascent^ 
with  respect  to  the  foot  is  Descent.-^ 
Since  then  every  Energy  respects  an 
Energizer,  or  a  passive  Subject ;  hence 
the  Reason  why  every  Verb,  whether  \ 
active  or  passive,  has  in  language  a  ne- 
1  cessary 
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cesSsary  reference  to  some  Noun  for  its^^^j[^ 
Nominative  Cast^^\ 

But  to  proceed  still  farther  from  what 
haS'  been  already  observed,  Brutus 
hvediPortia. — HefTe  Brutus  is  the  Ener- 
gizer;  Ipved^  the  Energy;  ^nd'  Portia^ 
the  Subject.  But  it  might  have  been, 
Brutus  loved  Cato^  or  Cassius^  or  the  Ho- 
mmltepuhlie;  for  the  Energy  is  refer- 
able to  Subjects  infinite.  Now  among 
these  infinite  Subjects,  when  that  hap- 
pens to  (x^cur,  which  is  the  Energizer 
also,  as  when  we  say  Brutus  loved  him- 
self ^  slew  himself y  &c.  in  such  Case  the. 
Energy  hath  to  the  same  being  a  double 
Relation^  both  active  and  passive.  And 
this  it  is  which  gave  rise  among  the 

Greeks 


(*)  The  doctrine  of  Impersonal  Verbs  has  been  justly 
rejj?cted  by  the  best  Grammarians,  both  antient  and  mo- 
dern. 5ee  Sanct.  Min.  L.  I.  c.  12.  L.  III.  c.  1.  L.  IV. 
c.  3.  Friscian,  L.  XVIII,  p.  1134.  Jj)oU,  L.  III. 
sub.  fin.  In  which  places  the  reader  will  see  a  proper 
Nominative  supplied  to  all  Verbs  of  this  supposed  cha- 
racter. 
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Ch.IX.  Greeks  to  that  species  of  Verbs,  called 
Verbs  middle^^),  and  such  was  their 
true  and  original  use,  however  in  many 
instances  they  may  have  since  happened  . 
to  deviate*  In  other  languages  the  Verb 
still  retains  its  active  Form,  and  the 
passiye  Subject  (se  or  himself)  is  ^k* 
pressed  like  other  accusatives. 

Again,  in  some  Verbs  it  happ«» 
that  the  Energy  always  keeps  within  the 
Energize,  and  never  passes  out  to  any 
foreign  extraneous  Subject.  Thus  whett 
we  say,  Ccesar  malketh^  Cctsar  sitteth^ 
it  is  impossible  the  Energtf  should  pass 

out 


(<^)  T«  y»f  KaXsi^tvx  fuo'lnnroi  ^4iyi,»ra  ffvAfAwluctf  aff- 
il^af^  hu^tTixins  i^  'ifccQnriMSqs  ^laOioMMt^  The  Verbs^  called 
Verbs  middle,  admit  a  Coincidence  of  the  active  anipas^ 
Hve  Character,  Apolloii.  L.  III.  c.  7^  He  that  would 
see  this  whole  Doctrine  concerning  the  power  of  the 
mpDLE  VERB  explained  and  confirmed  with  great  Irtge- 
nnity  and  Learning,  may  consult  a  small  Treatise  of  that 
able  Critic  Kuster^  entitled,  De  Vera  Usu  Verborum  Me* 
diorum*  A  neat  edition  of  this  scarce  piece  has  been 
lately  published. 
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tive)  because  both  the  Emrgi^ier  and 
^e  Passive  Subftai  afe  united  in  ^iSie  samt 
J^ersm.  For  irhat  i$  the  eaiise  erf  thiis 
walking  or  sitting?— It  is  the  ff ill  and 
Viial  Ppwers  heioti^ug  to  Cdtsar.  And 
"what  fe  the  Subject,  made  so  to  move  or 
to  sit  ? — It  is  the  BodyBud  Limbs  belong- 
ing also  to  the  same  Ccesar.  It  is  this 
then  fornis  that  species  of  Vetbs,  which 
grammarians  have  thought  fit  to  call 
Vebbs  mbutbe,  a&if  iii4<^d  they  wei^ 
void  both  of  Action  and  Passion^  whea 
perhaps  (like  Verbs  middle)  they  may 
be  rather  ^^d^  to  impl^  both.  Not  how^ 
ever  to  dispute  about  Names,  as  these 
Neuters  in  their  Energizer  always  dis- 
c^over  their  passim  Subjiecf^\  which  other 

Verbs 


(<^)  This  Character  pf  Neuteh  the  Greeks  very  happily 
express  by  the  Terms,  ^AvrovdQuat  and  'iJiow»ds<a,  which 
Pruckm  t&BB^&t%  quas  ex  se  in  seipsA^kUrinsecus  P0s$io. 
X-.  Vm.  790.    QmsetOH  Ms  apud  Pufs^.  p.  2061. 

^     .  .       N  ■  It 
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Cfh.  IX.  Verbs  cannot,  their  passive  Subjects  be^ 
ing  infinite  ;  hence  the  reason  why  it  is 
as  superfluous  in  these  Neuters  to  have 
the  Subject  expressed,  as  in  other  Verbs 
it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  hb  omitted. 
And  thus  it  is  that  we  are  taught  in 
conjmon  grammars  that   Verbs  Active 

require 


li  may  be  here  observed,  that  eyen  these  Verbs,  called 
Actioes^  can  upon  occ&sion  lay  aside  their  transitive  cha- 
tztttT  \  that  is  to  saj,  can  drop  their  subsequent  Accusa- 
tt?e,  and  assume  the  Form  of  Neutets^  so  as  to  stand  by 
themselves.  This  happens,  \vhen  the  Discourse  respects 
the  mere  Energy  or  Affediofi  only,  and  has  no  regard  to 
tiie  Subject,  be  it  this  thing  or  that.  Thus  we  say,  h% 
ei^f  iltaynu9^n  Sros,  This  Man  knows  not  how  to  ready 
speaking  only  of  the  Energy, '  in  which  we  suppose  him 
deficient.  Had  the  Discourse  been  upon  the  Subjects  of 
reading,  we  must  have  added  them,  »x  ol^ey  dvacyiifu(nittv  r» 
V>ft*)^«,  He  knows  not  how  to  read  Homer y  or-  Virgil^  or 
Gceroy  &c. 

Thus  Horace^ 

Qui  cupiT  out  METuiT,  juvot  tUum  sic  domus  out  res, 
Ut  itppum  pictm  tabulw^^-^^ 

He  that  desires  or  fears  (not  this  thing  in  particular 
nor  that,  but  in  general  he  within  whose  bi'east^  these 

affections 
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Require  an  Accusative]  while  Nenienre-  Ch.ix. 
-quire  none. 

Of  the  above  species  of  Verbs,  the 
Middle  cannot  be  called  necessary,  be- 
cause most  languages  have  done  with- 
out it.'  The  Species  of  Verbs  there- 
fore remaining  are  the  AcTtvE,*  the 
PaSsivji  and  the  Neutek,  and  those 
seem  essential  to  all  languages  what- 
everW, 

N2  T«ERB 


affections  prevtll)  has  the  ioimejoy  in  a  HaUse  or  Estat^^ 
as  the  Man  with  bad  Eyes  has  injme  Pictures.  So  Cctsar 
in  his  celebrated  Laconic  Epistle  of,  Vkni,  Vibi,  Vici, 
where  two  Actires  we  see  follow  one  Neater  in  the  same 
detached  Form,  as  that  Nenter  itself.  The  Glory  it  seems 
was  in  the  rapid  SequH  of  the  Events,  Conquest  came 
as  quick,  as  he  could  coibe  himself,  and  look  about  him. 
Whom  he  saw,  and  whom  he  conquered,  was  not  the 
thing,  of  which  he  boasted.  See  ApoU.  L«  III.  c.  31. 
J).  279. 

Crf)  The  Stoics,  in  their  logical  view  of  Verbs,  as 
making  part  in  Propositions^  considered  ^m  under  tho 
four  following  Sorts, 

When 
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The  HE  remains  a  remark  or  two  far- 
ther, and  then  we  quit  the  Subject  of 
Verbs.  It  is  true  in  general  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  denote  Attributes 
of  Energy 'dxid  Motion.  But  there  atic 
some  which  appear  to  denote  nothing 

morei 


When  a  Verby  co^inclding  with  the  NomiruUive  of  some 
Nouuy  made  without  farther  help  a  perfect  assertive  Senl 
tencO)  m  lun^aLms  'm^marn,  Socrates  zoalketh ;  then  as 
the  Verb  in  such  case  implied  the  Power  of  a  perfect 
Predtcatey  th^  called  it  for  that  reason  K^T^f^ff^^ra 
Predtcabicy  or  else,  from  its.readiness  ^yJ^oimtf^  to  co-iru 
cidBteith  itt  NoHn  in  compietmg  the  Sentencey  thej  called 
it^vy,im(jM,  aCo4ncider» 

When  at  Verb  was  able  widi  a  Ihun  to  form  a  perfect 
aMeffthe  Sentence,  y^t  coidd  not  associate  with  such 
Nonn^  but  under  jsome  oblique  Ca^y  as  toMf^t  fMra(AiK§i 
Socratem  patnitei :  Such  a  Verb^  front  its  near  approach 
iojmtCo^ndtkncey  and  Predhaikmy  they  caUed  H^m^m^V 
Cc^f^  or  XloifdEjMm^'^iqhMe.  . 

When  a  Verb,  though  regularly  co^inciding  with  a  Noun 
in  itt  Nomfinatif^'  stiU  re^uifedy  to  complete  the  Senii- 
inent,  iorne  other  Noun  under  tm  obtiqae  Casey  as  TlAdtvf 
fiXu  Atfinot,  Plato  loveth  Dio  (where  without  Dio  or  some 
Qthfi',  the  Verb  loveth  would  rest  indefinite :)  Such  Verb, 

from 
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iBore,  timn^  mere  simpk A^j^ctive^ joysxed  ^^^^ 
to  an  Assertion.,    Thus  xV^^ei  in  Greeks 
and  EqumUeth  in  English^  niean  nothing 
MQjore  than  ^(Togeqi^  is  equaU    So  Alhm 
in  Latin  is  no  ii^ore  thafi  alhm  sum. 


:     '  '       '-  )  .  . 

from  (his  Defect,  they  called  JtIok  5  oiitSdiiM.'bt  i  %aniiyi- 
ffifjM,  something  less  than  a  Co-mcidery  or  less  than  a  Pre^ 
dicable.  ,  -    

■•■'■'.■   J    •       ;•   .  --■.,' 

Lastly,  when  a  Verb  required  two  Nouns  in  oblique 
Cases^  to  render  the  Sentiment  complete  ;  as  when  we  Say 
tHfiK^mr9i'^A^iikt^9s  f^tt,  'Ruiayme  VUi^^m  ^Ois'fke: 
SiHih  Yes}$  ribey  cA\fiA  $^y,  or  psmv^  %  xsmgpkrvijJSitf^;  w 
vi  ^mfpt^t^myo^if^pti  soinething  Usslhan  q^n  imperfect  Qo^in^ 
cider y  or  an  imperfect  Predicahle. 

Thc^Q  1^^  ^e  JffeUations  wl^eh  tiiey  ^Teia  VexHt^ 
when  employed  along  with  Nouns,  to  the  forming  of  Pro- 
positions. As  to  the  Name  of  *PHA^A,  or  Veiib,  they  de- 
Irfed4t't6  them  adl,  giting  it  <Mily  te  ^e  fiifimii^  ik  'we 
iia¥0)dttsimialready.  See  ps^  164.  ^,i\m -^ntman^ 
in  lAk>,(ic  Interpret  p.  ^7.  Apollon,  deSjffUaxi^  h',^t 
c.  8.  L.  III.  c.  31.  p.  279.  c.  3%  p.  295.  Tlieod.  Gaz. 
Grain.  LI  IV. 

From  the  intioTO  Doctijnc  it  appears,  that  all  Ferbs 
Heu(er  are  Xv/ACa/Afltl*;  Verbs  Active ^  iriom^  avi»Suif.»ia, 
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Cb.^X.  >  Campique  ingenfes  ossibus  albent.  Virg^ 

The  satne  may  be  said  of  Tumeo.— ^ 
Mons  iumet,  i.  e.  tumidus  est^  is'  tumttF. 
To  express  the  Energy  iii  these  instances^, 
wfi  must  have  recovprs^o  the  Inceptives. 

Fluctus  uti  prima  dzpit  cum  albescere 

•T ""—^FHta  ponti  .       n 

Incipiunt  agitata  t  u  m  e  s  c  etr  E.       Virg., 

:  >Th£re  are  ¥eirW  also  to.  iD^Afwinij^ 
i^hich  are;^fbri«ed;  out  *<>f  No'dAiS'.^ 
that  in  A))stractN6um  {^^c^'^i^W 
ness  from  White^  Goodness  from  Good) 
as  also  in^  thii  lirftrUitve  Modh  of'Verfes, 
the  Attrwuiive  is.  converted  iiito  a  Sub- 

fto«#mMliew  iheSuhsUmfm  oriidi^m^ 
trary  is^^conterted  into  an  Attribaiibe.*^ 

Such  axetvvlie^v  frotti  kvuvY  to  act  thd 

■  -   •     ■•    ■'  ^     .'-••-    «'    '    .•     -'  '  .   ,  \  '■  ..11  ..I  ,r.  .1 

l^ar^  o/"  a  jDog,  or  be  a  Cynic ;  *>^*;^'^/>^*^«f 
from  */Aicr'j@^,  ^0  Philippizey  or  favour 
Philip  ;  SyUatuHfe  from  Sylh^io'miUij 

idie 
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tate  acting  the  same  part  as  Sylla  did^ — ;  Ch.IX. 
Thus  too  the  wise  and  virtuous  Empe- 
rour,  by  .way  of  counsel  to  himself— 5'f^ 
(jL^  oin^ovLOLKTcci^Qo^^^g,  beware  thou  heest  not  be- 
cjesab:'d;  as  thougb  he  said,  ,J3e«J>ar^> 
that  by  bein^  Emperor,  thou  -^ost  not 
dwindle  into  a  mere  Cjesar(^).  ^  In  like 
manner  one  of  our  own  witty  Poets,   ,  ^ 

St3^nhoi/D  himself  he  Out-Stern* 

HOLDED,  i      • 

And  long  before  him  the  facetious  Ful^ 
Uri  speaking  of  one  Morgan,  a  mngui^ 
nary  Bishop  in  the  Reign  of  Queeii 
Mary,  says  of  him,  that  Ac  out-bon- 
STER^D  et;en  Bonner  himself.^  ■ 
■  '    '-       '    •  •  ■  '    '      '     'i*  '    '  I 

And  so  miich  for  that  Species  of  At- 
tributes, called  Verbs  ij5  the 
stRictEST  Sense,  »     .  > 

•    N4'^^        ,•    'CHAP. 


n: 
•)  Marc  Antonin.  L.  VI.  §  30. 

*  Churck  Hist.  B.  VIII.  p.  2J, 
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CHAP,  :?^. 

Concerning  those ^  other  Attributes^ 
fartidpks  and  Adjectives. 

1  HE  nature  of  Verbs  being  under- 
stood, tbftt  of  PAHTiicjFiiE^  is  110  way 
diflScult.  Every  complete  Verb  is  ex- 
pressive of  an  Attribute ;  of  Time ;  and 
of  an  Assertion.  Now  if  we  take  away 
itie  Asiertion^  and  thus  destroy  the  VerK 
jthere  wi}l  remain  the  Attribute  ^n^  the 
Tim^^  which  make  the  essence  of  a  Pa  ft- 
TiciPLE.  Thus  take  ftway  th^e  A^se^ 
tion  from  the  Verb,  r^ii(peiy  Writeth^  and 
thef6  Fefnain^  the  Participle,  r^wi/, 
WrHing^  which  (without  the  Assertion) 
denotes  the  same  AttribtUe^  and  iAe 
same  Time.  After  the  same  manner,  by 
withdrawing  the  Assertion^  we  discover 
Tqoi'^ccg  m^Ery^cc^e^  r^4'^cau  in  FfaNpfi,  for 
we  chuse  to  refer  to  the  Greeks  as  being 

of 
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pf  *H  languages  the  loost  cpmplete^  as  Ch.  x. 
wejl  in  this  leapect,  as  iij  pthers-  ^^-^v^-^ 

Aj«rp  so  muqh  fpr  PaeticiplesW. 

The 


<«>  Tlus  Ziolite  mre  defeotJTe  In  this  Article  of  P^tf. 
cifleiv  T%?ir  Active  Verbs^  ending  in  or,  (commonly 
called  Deponents)  have  Active  Participles  of  all  Times 
(such  as  LoquenSy  Locatus^  Locuturus)  bat  none  of  tbe 
Faseive,  Tkeir  Actives  eadisg  ia  O^iiare  Particles  qf 
ike  Pre^eot  and  F«ti»ra  (9ucb  uflaribm^  ^xidScr^rt^) 
l^Qt  Qone  pf  M^  F^t.  On  the  contrary,  their  Passiyes 
hare  Participtes  of  the  Past  f  such  as  Scriptus)  but  none 
of  the  Present  or  if^ntnre,  unless  we  admit  such  as  Seri" 
iiindiM99d  DocenAfii  for  Futures,,  wUph  Grammariaos 
controTcrt.  The  want  of  these  Partidples  they  supply  by 
a  Periphrasis — for  y^d-^as  they  say  cum  sqripsisset — ^for 
y^x^ijt^vos  dum  scribitury  .&c.  In  EngUsk  we  have  some- 
times recourse  to  tiie  same  Periphrasis ;  and  sometimes 
we  avail  ourselyes  of  the  same  Auxiliars,  which  form  our 
M<ides  and  Tenses. 

The  English  Gramnar  lays  ^wq  a  good  ru^^^.  wiik  re- 
spect to  its  Rurticiples  of  the  P«st,  th^it  thejr  all  tern?- 
,matB  m  D,  T,  or  N.  This  Aoakigy  is  fffbaitft  Ufibmo 
as  few  £xoeptio»s  as  any.  Considtriag  therefore  kaw 
Kitle  Analogy  of  any  kind  we  faa^  in  oar  Languaf^  it 

stems 
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Cb.X.  *  The  nature  of  Verbs  and  Participle^ 
^^'^^^^  being  underBtood,  that  of  Adjectives 
becomes  easy.  A  Verb  implies  (as  we 
have  said)  both  an  Attribute^  and  Timey 
and  an  Assertion  y  a  Participle  only  im- 
plies an  Attribute  J  and  Time^  and  an 
Adjective  oiily  implies  an  Attribute;^ 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  Words,  an  Ad- 
jECTiVE  has  no  Assertior^j  and  only  de^ 
notes  such  an  Attribute^  as  has  not  its  es-  ^ 
sence  either  in  Motion  or  its  Privation.--^ 
Thus  in  general  the  Attributes  of  quari- 
.  tity,  quality,  and  relation  (such  as  many 
and  feWj  great  And  little^  black  and  whitCy 
good  and  bad^    double^  treble ^    quadrU" 


seems  wrong  to  annihilate  the  few  Traces^  that  maj  he 
found.  It  would  be  well  therefore,  if  all  writers,  who 
endfeiiToutUb  be  aiceurate,  would  be  xareM  to  aroad  a 
tofiiipfion^  at  ph^^S^nil  so  ^revt^Ient,  of  saying^  i6  was  wrohy 

'  ifiTy  it  Tpas  tgfUtek  ^  JveiZBOs  drvve^  for, .  he  .was  driverk; 
1  ham^hoeniyfoT'^  I  have  ^omiykc:  in  ail^ which  instances 
a  Vierb.is  absmrdly  u8ed.to*supply  ^q,  proper  P^ti4;iph|, 

>  without  any  necessity  from  the  want  of  such  Word. 

1 
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pie  J  Sec.)  are  all  denoted  by  AnjEC^r  Ch.x, 
Tiv|:Sf.  . 

^^  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that 
sometimes  even  those  Attributes,  wJiich 
are  wholly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  Mo- 
f/oii,  assunfie  an  assertion,  and  appear 
as  Verbs.  Of  such  we  gave  instances  • 
bef6re,  in  qlbeoj  tumeoj  hci^c^Jy  and  others." 
!fhese  however,  compared  to  the  rest 
of  Verbs,  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
may  be  c^^lled,  if  thought  proper;  Fer- 
hal  Adjectives,  It  is  in  like  manner, 
that  Participles  insensibly  pass  too  into  ' 
Adjectites:^'  /^  in  Lafinj.-anli 

lear^n^ri  in  \Ettg^h,  lose  their  power,  as 
Turtibi^Up[  and';)iiean  a  'Person  pos- 
se^^'ed  of'  ah '  Habitual  Quality,  Th\is 
Vir  eloqtieniitiedtishot  a  than  now  speak- 
ings 'hnt  a  ihari  who  possesses  the  \habH  of 
speakingi  w'hetheh  he  speak  or  no.  'So 
when  we  say  in  English^  he  is  a  think- 
ing Man,  ah  understanding  Man,  we 
](nean  not  a  person,  whose  mind  is  in 
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Ch.x.  actual  Energf/^  but  ivbos^  mind  is  ert- 
'^  riched  with  a  larger  portion  of  those 
powers.  It  is  indeed  no  ^render,  as  all 
Attributives  axe  lioniqgeueous^  that  at 
Umfis  the  s^riesal  species  should  9^ppem 
to  interfere^  and  the  diflSerewce  beifweeii 
tbero  be  scarcely  perceptible-  Eyeo  iu 
natural  species,  which  are  <?Qngeuial  and 
of  Iwin^  the  specific  diflfereuce  is  not  air 
wajs  to  be  discerned,  *nd  in  appear-r 
iLUce  at  least  they  seem  to  run  into  each 
other.'  . 

Wjb  l^ave  shown  ahr^ady  ^*Un  ihe  Jur 
ftauces  of  *iXi^W^6/i/,  Sjfilattwire^  'A^c 
H^itrcf^a^wi,  aud  others^  h<rw  fi^^ton^ 
ti^  may  he  tr^u^&f  i^e4  i^^to  Verbid 
Atfrihutiv^.  We  shall  i^owshew^  how 
theytnay  be  <^ony^»ted  i^ 
Whan  we^ay  the  p^rty  of^onijpejf,  the 
p^ti^le  of  Qicerop  tte  p^jilowphy  of  ^ 
;  '  crater 


Si.:. 

,^  rft)Sup.  p.  182,  183. 
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art4^'pifl*d80]^liy  spoken  of^  Jeeeive 

wljom  tftey  resj^t,  .  51kose  pefso^ 
therefore  petfertl^  the  part  of  Attrifeiirtes ^ 
*fcat  !»,  ^tsfcmp^  a^  clia«ieteri^  tbew 
ifeipedtive  l^j^jfects.  Hteii^  tfeeA*  /Ae^ 
keimlfy  pn^  hits  AtMlmies%  aii<J  ESMtiroe, 
as^  such/ the  form  of  Af^eetives.  •  And 
tfetii  18  is  we  iJay^  the  Ponqmm  party^ 
the  €icermpan  Stile,  and  the  Socratia 
phildsopliy.  It  is  in  like  mdimer  for  a 
teurtipet  6f  \I^M9r  ^e-  say,  a  b^axfen 
Tmampet  j  for  a  Crowix  of  Oc^dy  b; golden 
Qmmviy  &c.  Ev^n  F^niomnal  Substan* 
tkes  admit  the  hke  mirtation.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying,  the  Book  of  Ma,  of 
TheCy  and  of  Him^  we  say.  My  Book, 
jS%  BcK>k^  2md  His  Book;  instead^  of 
saying  the  Country  of  Us^  of  You^.  and 
if  Theniy  we  say  Our  Country,  Your 
Country,  and  Their  Country,  which 
Words  may  be  called  so  many  Prono- 
ndnal  Adjectives. 

.      It 
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Ch.x*  It  has  been  pbserved  already^  aact 
must  needs  be  obvious  to  all,  that  Ad- 
jectives, as  marking  Attributes,  can  have 
no  sexW.  And  yet  their  having  terini- 
nations  conformable  to  the  sex,  nuiUK 
ber,  and  case  of  their  Substantive,  seems 
to  have  led  grammarians  into  that 
strange  absurdity  of  ranging  them  with 
Nouns,  and  separating  them  from  Verbs, 
tho^with  respect  to  these  they  are  f)er-* 
fectly  homogeneous ;  with  respfect  to 
the  others,  quite  contrary.  They  are 
homogeneous  with  respect  to  Verbs,  as 
both  sorts  denote  Attributes;  they  are 
heterogeneous  with  respect  to  Nouns/ 
as  never  properly  denoting  Substances.^^ 
But  of  this  we  have  spoken  before^^. 

The    Attributives  hitherto  treated^ 
that  is  to  say.  Verbs,  Participles^ 

I  and 


(c)  Sttp.  p.  171.  ' 

W  Sup.  C.  VI.  Note  (a).  See  also  C.  III.  p.  28,  &c. 
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BtJTIVES  OF  THE  FIRST  OrDISR.      The 

reason  of  this  name  will  be  better  un- 
derstood, when  we  have  more  fully  dis-     ; 
cussed    Attributiv^es.  of    the   se- 
coND  Order,  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  chapter..      }       .  * 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Concerning  Attributives  df  tite  necmd^ 
Order. 

Ch.  XL  As  the  Attributires  hitheito  wentkwfl^. 
ed  denote  the  Attributes  of  Substances^ 
so  there  is  an  inferior  class* of  them, 
which  denote  the  Attributes  only  of  At^ 
tributes. 

.To  explain  by  examples  in  either 
kind — when  we  say,  Cicero  and  Pliny 
were  both  of  them  eloquent ;  Statins  and 
Virgil  both  of  them  wrote ;  in  these  in- 
stances the  Attributives  eloquent^  B,nd 
wrotcy  are  immediately  referable  to  the 
substantives,  Cicero,  VirgilyScc.  As  there- 
fore denoting  the  Attribi/tes  of 
Substances,  we^call  them  Attri- 
butives of  the  first  Orix|;r.  But 
when  we  say  Pliny  was  moderately  eh^ 
quent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent; 
Statii^    wrote  indifferently y  but   Virgil 

wrote 
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wrote  admirably  ;  in  these  instances,  the  Ch.  XI. 
Attributives,  Moderately,  Exceedinglyy 
Indifferent ly.  Admirably,  are  not  refer- 
able to  SubstantiteSj  but  to  other  Attribv^ 
tivesy  that  is,  to  the  words,  Eloquent  and 
Wrote.  As  therefore  denoting  Attributes 
of  Attributes,  we  call  them  Attribu- 
tives OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER. 

Grammarians  have  given  them  the 
Name  of  'E^i^pviix^T^,  Ad  v  e  r  b  i  a  ,  Ad- 
verbs. And  indeed  if  we  take  the 
word  Tvfjxa,  or  Verb,  in  its  most  compre-- 
hensive  Signification,  as  including  not 
only  Verbs  properly  so  called,  but  also 
Participles  and  Adjectives  [an  usage, 
which  may  be  justified  by  the  bestautho-» 
rities^*)]  we  shall  find  the  name,  E'^r/pp^^. 


(«>  Thus  Aristotle  in  his  Treatise  de  Tnierpretationc, 
instances  "AtB^mros  as  a  Noun,  and  AtZitof  as  a  Verb  So 
Ammonias  — x«t«  tSto  to  aviiMtmiAivoit.  rl  fMt  KAAOS  9^ 
AIKAIO£  j^  offct  rotavra—'PHMATA  Asyt^rOflM  >^  «*  ONO- , 
MATA.  Accoj-dzng  io  this  &igniJkation  (that  is  o\  dc- 
npt|0g  the  4ttributes  of  Substance  and  the  Predicate, 
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Ch,xi.  jjk»,  oT  Adverb,  to  be  a  very  just  ap-*, 
pellatioa^    as  denoting    a    Part    of 

SPBECif ,  TilE  NATURAL  APPENDAGB^ 

OF  Verbs.  So  great  is  this  dependence 
in  Grammatical,  Syntax,  that  an  Ad- 
verb can  no  more  subsist  without  it$ 
Vf;rb^  than  a  Verb  can  subsist  without, 
its  Substantive.  It  is  the  same  here,  ^s 
in  certain  natural  Subjects.  Every  Co- 
lour for  its  existence  as  much  requires 
^Superficies^  as  the  Superficies  for  its 
existence  requires  ,a  solid  Bodj^^^), 

V  Amonp 


in  Fropo^ti<^Qs)  /^  w?onfe,  Fair,  Just,  andthcHk^y  ofe 
culled  Verbs,  atid  «o^  Nouns.  Jm.  in  libr.  dfi  Interp,, 
p.  37.  b.  Jirist  de  Inlerp.  L.  I.  c.  1.  See  also  of  thif 
TTesitise,  c.  6.  Note  (a)  p,  87. 

Id  the  same  manner  the  Stoics  talked  of  the  Partici^ 
pie*  ;JVgi2LPAaiiciPiu^  aumumerantes  Vevbis,  Parti- 
€1  PI  ALE  Verbum  vocabant  vel  Casuale.  Prisciajiy  L.  I- 
p.  574. 

(*)  This  nation  x)f  ranging  the  J^crb  under  the  smm 
Genus  with  the  Verb  (hy  calling  them  both  Attributives) 
and  ofexplainif^  it  to.  be  the  Verb's  Epithet  or  Adjective 
(by  calling   it  the  AttcibutivQ  of  an   Attribtitiye)  is^ 

conformable 
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Among  the  Attributes  of  Substailce  Ch.  XI. 
ure  reckoned  Quantities,  and  Qualities. 
Thus  we  say,  a  white  Garment^  a  high 
Mountain.  Now  some  of  these  Quan- 
tities and  Qualities  are  capable  of  In^ 
tension,  and  Remission.  Thus  we  say, 
d  Garment  Exceedingly  white;  a 
Mountain  tolerably  high^  or  mode- 
rate: ly  high.  It  is  plain  therefore 
0  2  that 


coDformable  to  tbc  best  authorities.  Theodore  Gaza 
defines  an  Adverb,  as  folfows — puifos  Xoy*f  iiflturw-  K»r» 
}i\yi,ar9s  XtylyAyotf  yi  IviXtyofAtwi  fvifMcri,  i^  otov  IvSirov  pviiA.at^ 
Tof.  A  Part  of  Speech  devoid  of  Cases^  predicated  of  a 
Verb^  or  subjoined  to  it^  and  being,  as  it  were  the  Verb's 
Adjectixfe.  L.  IV.  (wbere  by  the  way  we  may  observe, 
how  properly  the  Adverb  is  made  an  Aptote^  since  its 
principal  sometimes  has  cases,  as  in  Valde  Sapiens; 
sometimes  has  none^  as  in  Valde  amat.)  Priscian^s  de- 
finition of  an  Adverb  is  as  follows— Adverbium  est  pars 
orationis  indeclinabilis,  cujus  significatio  Verbis  adjidtur. 
Hoc  enimperjidt  Adverbium  Verbis  additum^  quod  adjecti- 
va  nomina  appeltativis  nominibus  a(ffuncta ;  ui  prudens 
hoino  ;  prudenter  e^t ;  felix  Vir  ;  feliciter  vivit,  L.  XV. 
p.  1003.  And  before,  speaking  of  the  Stoics^  he  says— 
Etiam  Adverbia  Nominibus  vel  Verbis  connumerabant, 
Sf  quasi  ABjECTiYA  Verborum  nominabant,  L.  I.  p.  574. 
See  also  Apoll,  de  Si/nt,  L.  I.  c.  3.  sub  Jin. 
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that  Intention  and  Remission  are  among: 
the  Attributes  of  such  Attributes.— 
Hence  then  oae  copious  Source  of  se- 
condary Attributives,  or  Adverbs,,  to 
denote  these  two,  that  is,  Iniension  and 
Remission.  The  Greeks  have  their  ^^f- 
[LiKqag  fji.aXi(7^,  t3-^Vu,  ^aiqac ;  the  Latins 
their  vaWy  vehementer^  maxime^  satis^  me- 
diocriter  i  the  English  their  greatly^  vast- 
/y,  extremely^  sufficiently^  moderately^  to- 
lerahh/y  indifferently,  &c. 

Farther  than  this,  where  there  are 
different  Intensions  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute, they  may  be  compared  together.  ^ 
Thus  if  the  Garment  A  be  exceeding- 
ly White  J  and  the  Garment  B  be  mo- 
^DERATELY  IVhitc,  wc  may  say,  the  Gar- 
ment  A  is  more  white  than  -  the  Gar- 
ment JB. 

In  these  Instances  the  Adverb  More 
not  only  denotes  Iii tension,  but  relative 
Intension.  Hay  we  stop  not  here.  We 
not  only  denote  Intension  merely  rela-^ 

five 
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tive  but  relative  Intension^  than  which  ^^^  ^^« 
there  is  none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only 
say  the  Mountain  A  is  more  high  than  the 
Mountdin  JB,  but  \)[\2Liit  is  the  most  high 
of  all  Mountains.  Even  Verhs^  properly 
so  called^  as  they  admit  simple  Intensions, 
so  they  admit  also  these  comparative 
ones.    Thus  in  the  following  Example 

Fame  AeLOVETHMORE  than  Riches ^ 

but  Virtue  of  all  things  he  loveth  most 
— the  Words  more  and  most  denote 
the  different  comparative  Intensions  of 
the  Verbal  Attributive,  Loveth. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  Comparison,  . 
and  of  its  different.  Degrees ;  whi6h  can- 
not well  be  more,  than  the  two  Species 
above  mentioned,  one  to  denote  Simple 
Excess  J  and  one  to  denote  Superlative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  de- 
grees than  these,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
introduce  infinite^  which  is  absurd.  For 
why  stop  at  a  limited  Number,  when  in 
all  subjects,  susceptible  of  Intension, 
"the  intermediate  Excesses  are  in  a  man- 
0  3  oer 
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Ch.  XI.  ner  infinite  ?  There  are  infinite  De* 
grees  of  more  White,  between  the  Jint 
Simple  Whitej  and  the  Superlative, 
.  Whitest ;  the  same  may  be  sai4  of  more 
Great,  mo7x  Strqng,  more  Minute,  ^* 
The  Doctrine  of  Grammarians  about 
three  such  Pegrees,  which  they  call  the 
f  Positive,  the  Comparative,  and  the  Su-^ 
j  perlative,  must  needs  be  absurd ;  both 
because  in  their  Positive  there  is -f- no 
Comparison  at  all,  and  because  their 
Superlative  is  a  Comparative,  as  much 
as  their  Comparative  itself.  Examples 
to  evince  this  may  be  found  every  where 
Socrates  was  the  most  w  is  j,  of  all  the 
Athenians — Jiomer  was  Me  most  sijJB- 
1. 1  MX  of  all  Poets. — 

— Cadit  et  Rij^em  JvsTi9siuvs  vn^vs 
Quifuit  in  Teucris-^  Virg.. 


It 


+  Qui  (soil.  Gradus  Posiiivus)  quoniam  petfcdus  esi^ 
c  qidbusdam  in  numero  Graduum  non  computatur*  Con^ 
stntii  Ars  apud  Putsch,  p.  2029. 
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It  must  be  confessed  these  Cdmpa-  Ch.  xt 
ratives,  as  well  the  simple^  as  the  super^ 
lative^  seem  sometimes  to  part  with 
their  relative  Natuye^  and  only  retain 
their  intenske.  Thus  in  the  Degree, 
denoting  sifnple  Excess, 

Tristior,  et  lacrymis  oculos  suffusa  ni- 

tentes.  Virg. 

Rusticior  paulo  e^— •  Hor. 

In  the  Superlative  this  is  more  usual. 
Vir  doctissimuSj  Vir  fortisshnus,  a  most 
learned  Marty  a  most  brave  man^ — that 
is  to  say,  not  the  bravest  and  most  leam^ 
ed  Man,  that  ever  existed,  but  a  Man 
possessing  those  Qualities  in  an  eminent 
Degree. 

The  Authors  of  Language  have  con- 
trived a  method  to  retrench  these  Com- 
parative Adverbs,  by  expressing  their 
force  in  the  Primary  Attributive.  Thps  , 
instead  oi  More  fair  ^  they  say  Fairer^  ; 
instead  ofMostfair^  Fairest,  and  the 
same  holds,  true  both  i^  the  Greek  and 
0  4  Latin. 
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Cb.  XI.  Latin.  This  Practice  however  h^ 
reached  no  farther  than  to  Adjective^^ 
or  at  least  to  Participles^  sharing  the  na- 
ture of  Adjectives.  -  Verbs  perhlaps  were 
thought  too  much  diversified  already, 
to  admit  more  Variations  without  per- 
plexitjr. 

As  there  are  some  Attributives,  which 
admit  of  Comparison,  so  there  are 
others,  which  admit  df  none*  Such  for 
example  are  those,  which  denote  that 
^  Quality  of  Bodies  armng  from  their  Fi^ 
gure ;  as  when  we  say,  a  Circular  Table, 
a  Quadrangular  Court,  a  Conical  Piece 
of  Metal,  ^c.  The  reason  is,  that  a 
million  of  things,  participating  the  same 
Figure,  participate  it  equally^  if  they 
^participate  it  at  all.  To  say  therefore 
that  while  A  and  B  are  both  quadran- 
gular, A  is  more  or  Jess  quadrangular 
than  B,  is  absurd.  The  same  holds 
true  in  all  Attributives,  denoting  def* 
nite  Quantities^  whether  continuous  ox: 
discrete^  v^Yi^Xhtr  absolute  or  relative.— 

^  Thus 
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Thus  the  two-foot  Rule  A  cannot  be  ChvXn 
more  a  ttSKhfoot  Rule,  than  any  other  of 
the  same  length.     Twenty  Lions  cannot  ^ 
be  more  twenty  than  twenty  Flies.    If  A 
and  B  be  both  triple  or  quadruple  to  C, 
they  cannot  be  more  triple j  or  more  qua-- 
druple^  one  than  the  other.    The  reason 
of  all  this  is,  there  can  be  no  Compon    ^ 
rison  without  Intension  and  Remission ; 
there  can  be  no  Intension  an^  Remis- 
sion in  things  always  definite  ;  and  such 
axe  the  Attributives,  which  we  have  last 
mentioned. 

In  the  same  reasoning  we  see  the 
cause,  why  no  Substantive  is  susceptible 
of  these  Comparative  Degrees.  A  Moun- 
tain  cannot  be  said  more  to  Be,  or  to 
ExisT^  than  a  Mole-hill^  but  the  More  , 
and  Less  must  be  sought  for  in  their 
Quantities.  In  like  manner  when  wc 
refer  many  Individuals  to  one  Species, 
the  Lion  A  cannot  be  called  more  a  Lion^ 
than  the  Lion  B,  but  if  more  any  thing, 
he  is  more  fierce y  more  speedy^  or  exceed- 
ing 
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Cb^xi.  ing  in  some  such  Attribute.'  So  again, 
in  referring  many  Species  to  one  Genus, 
a  Crocodile  is  not  more  an  Anirtial,  than 
a  Lizard ;  nor  a  Tiger,  more  than  a  Cat, 
but  if  any  thing,  they  are  more  btdki/y 
more  strongs  &c.  the  Excess,  as  before, 
being  derived  from  their  Attributes, — » 
iSo  true  is  that  laying  of  the  acute  Sta^ 
^irite — that  S  u  B  s  t  a  iff  c  E  is  7W)<  smceptible 
of  MORE  and  LBss^^\  But  this  by  way. 
€>f  digression ;  to  return  to  the  subject 
6f  Adverbs. 

Of  the  Adverbs,  or  secondary  Attri- 
butives aheady  mentioned,  th^se  de- 
noting Intension  or  Remission  H>ay  be 
called  Adverbs  of  Quantity  co7itinuom ; 
OnpCy  Twice,  Thrice^  are  Adverbs  of 
Quantity  discrete  ;  More  and  Mc^t,  Less 
^  and 


c.  6.  See  also  Sanctius,  L.  I.  g^  11.  L.  II.  c.  10, 
II.  where  the  subject  of  Comparatives  is  treated  in 
a  very  masterly  and  philosophi(^l  maimer.  See  alsQ 
Priseiany  p.  598.  Derivantur  tgitOrCotripttrativa  a  No* 
mnibus  AdjectiviSy  &c. 
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and  Lecmt^  to  which  may  be  ^^dded  Ch.  XL 
Equally^  Proportionally^  ^.  are  Adverbs 
of  Relation.  There  are  others  of  Qt^-r 
Uty^  as  when. we  ^ay.  Honestly  mdiii-^ 
triousy  Prudently  brave,  they  fought 
BKAV^iaY  9  he  painted  finei^y,  a  Portico 
formed  Circularly,  a  Plain  cut  Tri* 

ANGULARLY,  ^. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe, 
how  the  same  thing,  participating  the 
sansp  Essence,  assumes  different  gram- 
matical forms  from  its  diflferent  rela-( 
tiofts.  FcM"  example,  suppose  it  shouM 
be  asked,  how  differ  Honest,  Honestly; 
and  Honesty.  The  Answer  is,  they  are 
in  Essence  the  same,  but  they  differ,  in 
as.  much  as  Honest  is  the  Attributive  of 
a  Substantive;  Honest  ly,  of  a  Verb;  and 
Honesty y  being  divested  of  these  it^  at-' 
tributive  Relations,  assumes  the  Power 
of  a  Substantive,  so  as  to  stand  by  itselfi 

The  Adverbs,   hitherto  mentioned, 

are  conmion  to  Verbs  of  every  Species ; 

1  but 
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Ch.  XL  but  there  are  sbi^e  which  ate  peculiar 
to  Verbs  properly  so  called^  that  is  to  say, 
to  such  as  denote  Motion  or  Energy^  with 
their  Priv.ations.  AU  Motion  and  Rest 
knply  Time  and  Place,  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  Coincidents.  -  Hence  then,  if 
we  would  express  the  Place  or  Time  of. 
either,  we  must  needs  have  recourse  to 
the  proper  Adverbs ;  of  Place^  as  when 
we  say^  he  stood  there;  he  went 
HENCE  ;  Ac  travelled  far,  ^c.  :  of  Tmc, 
as  when  we  say,  he  stood  then;.  Ae 
went  afterward;    he  travelled  loU" 

MERLY,  '^c.     Should  it  be  asked ► 

why  Adverbs  of  Time ^  when  Verbs  have 
Tenses?  The  Answer  is,  tho'  Tenses 
may  be  sufficient  to  denote  the  greater 
distinctions  of  Time,  yet  to  denote  them 
all  by  Tenses -would  be  a  perplexity 
without  end.  Whata  variety  of  Forms, 
to  depote  Yesterday^  To-day ^  To-^morrow^ 
Formerly  J  Lately,  Just  now^  Now,  Im-^ 
.  mediately.  Presently,  Soon,  Hereafter, 
$cc.  ?    It  was  this  then  that  made  the 

Tern- 
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TttHpvral  Advferbs  ncQessary,  over  and  Cb.  xi. 
above  the  Tenses.  ^         ^^^^^ 

To  the  Adverbs  just  meiitioned  may 
be  added  those,  which  denote  the  Jn-  . 
tensions  and  Remissions  peculiar  to  Mo* 
ti(m^^\ich  as  speedily^  hastily^  swiftly ^  slom-  ^ 
ly^  &c.  as  also  Adverbs  of  Placej  made 
out  of  Prepositions,  such  as  ^vorand  kcctoj 
from  ivcc  and  x«Ti,  in  English  upward 
and  dowfiwardj  from  up  and  down.  In 
.  some  instances  the  Preposition  suffers 
no  change,  but  beconies  an  Adverb  by 
nothing  more  than  its  Application,  as 
when  we  say,  circa  equitat,  he  rides 
ABOtJx;  J?ROPE  cecidit,  he  was  near 
falling  ;  Verum  ne  tost  confer  as  culpam 
in  me.  But  do  not  after  lay  the  blame 

on  weW. 

jf .  -  •      . 

There 


(^^  Sosip.  Charisii  Inst,  Gram,  p.  17(X     Terent  Em^ 
Actll.  Sc.  3. 
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Cb.  XL  Th^rb  are  likewise  jMoerh  afl[nter^^ 
rogation^  such  as  Whertj  Whence^  Whi^ 
thevj  How ;  of  which  there  is  this  re- 
maiiLable,  that  when  they  lose  their  In- 
^  tertogative  power,  they  assume  that  of 
2t  Relative^  so  as  even  to  repres^it  the 
Reiaiive  or  S^tmctive  Ppondmt.    Th«fe 


Et  i^figea  est^  ubi  Trojafuit — 

translated  in  oiir  old  ^EngtishJBBllsid^ 

And^  Corn  doth  gtow  wh^r©^^  Tr6tf 
town  stood. 

That  is  to  say,  Seges  est  in  eo  locoy  ik 
QUO,  ^c.  Corn  groweth  in  that  phccyi^ 
WHICH,  ^c.  the  power  of  the  Relative j 
being  implied  in  the  Adverb.  Thus  Te- 
rence, 

Hujusmodi  mihires  semper  comminiscere^ 
Ubi  me  ej^carntifices —     Heaut.  IV,  6. 

where  U3I  relate^  ta  reiSy  and  stands  for 
quibus  rebus. 

It 
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It  h  in  like  manner  that  the  Relative  Cb.xi. 
Pronoun  upon  occasion  becoroesan  In^ 
terrogativey  at  least  in  Latin  and  English. 
Thus  Horace^ 

Que  14  Virikm  aut  Heroa  lyrA^  vel  acri 
Tibid  sumes  4:ekbrarc,  Clio  ? 

So  Milton^  * 

W no  Jirst  seducd  them  to  that  foul  re- 
volt ?. 

The  reason  ojf  all  this  is  as  follows. 
The  Pronoun  and  Adverbs,  here  men- 
tioned are  all  ^like,  in  their  original 
character,  Relatives.  Even  when 
they  become  Interro^atives,  they  lose 
not  this  character,  but  are  stiU  Rela- 
tives, as  much  as  ever.  The  difFerenqe 
is,  that  without  an  Interrogation,  they 
hiave  reference  to  a  Subject,  which  is 
antecedent  J  definite^  and  known ;  with  an 
Interrogation,  to  a  Subject  which  is 
subsequent^  indefinite^  and  unknown ,  and 
'  ^  which 
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Ch.  XL  which  it  is  expected  that  the  Answef 
should  express  and  ascertain. 

Wuojirst  seducd  them  ?    ■     ■ 

The  very  Question  itself  supposes  a  Se- 
ducer, to  which,  though  unknown^  the 
Pronoun,  Who,  has  a  reference. 

TK  infernal  Serpent        ■> 

Here  in  the  Answer  we  have  the  Subject ^ 
which  was  indefinite j  ascertained ;  so  that 
the  Who  in  the  Interrogation  is  (we  see) 
as  much  a  RelativCy  as  if  it  had  been 
said  originally,  without  any  interroga- 
tion at  all.  It  was  the  infernal SEUFEiiTy 
WHO  first  seduced  them. 

And  thus  is  it  that  Interrogatives 
and  Relatives  mutually  pass  into  each 
other. 

And  so  much  foi*  Adverbs,  peculiar 
to  Verbs  properly  so  called.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  those,  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  Attributives.    We  have  like- 

wise 
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wise  attempted  to  explain  their  general  O^-.Xl. 


Nature^ vrhich  we  have  found  to  consist, 
ija  being  the  Attributes  of  Attriht^te^ 
There  remains  only  to  add,  that  Ad*^ 
VERBS  may  be  derived  from  almost  every 
Part  of  Speech  :irom  Prepositions,  as 
when  £rom  After  we  derive  Afterwards-^ 
firom  Participles,  and  through  these 
from  Verbsy  as  when  from  Know  we  de- 
rive Knowings  and  thence  Knowingly  i. 
fvomSdo.  Sciens.  and  tl^ence  Stiienter — 
from  Adjectives,  as  when  from  Vir- 
tuous, and  Vicious,  we  derive  Virtuously 
and  Viciously-^ftom  Sub  s  t  a  nt  i  v  e  s  ,  as 
when  from  n/6HH@^,  an  Ape^  we  derive 
n^dHHf iov /JXeTf ii/,  ^0  fooArApisHLY  ;  from 
Af«^,  a  Idony  Aep^/TaSSg,  JLeoninely — ^nay 
even  fix)m  Proper  Names,  as  when  i^ 

from  Socrates  and  Demosthenes^  we  de-  ilf 

rive  Socratically  and  Demosthenicallyi —  -      jl^ 

It  was  Socratically  reasoned,  we  say ;  it  ^* 

was  Demostheuically  spoken.*    Of  the  - 

same  ' 


*  Artstoik  has  KvxXo«<xfr  Q/clopicaUjfy  from  KyxKu-i'^ 
0Qfcti)pt.    £tb.  Nic.  X.9, 
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Ch*^Ji  'skttit  s(*rt  are  ftwffy  cither^  cited  by  llie 
old  OrattiiHairittns,  ^uch  as  CatUinitet 
frorti  Catiiind\  Sisenftvier  fw^m  SiJseUnih^ 
Tullian^irottK  Tuttius^  &c.(^ 

*^Noit  -arfe  tliey  th<is  extensive  only  ift 
D^riiatioh^  hilt  in  Signification  ^felSo; 
Theoddte  ^dta  in  liis  Orairtnrar  infwiris 
ns/^  that  A^vEliBs  may  be  found  iil 
every  onfe^of  the  Predicatnertts,anA  ^at 
the  Tcadi^irt  Mraiy  to  reduce  their  Infini- 
tude, 'irai  flto  ifefefr  them  by  classes  td 
those  ten  iinivet^l  G^nem.  The  Stmtii 
too  otitlfed  the  A»DV]^feB  by  thfe^naiime  of 
njfyJ^H^vtj,  and  that  from  a  view  to  the 
^ihemidt^tm  Nature.  Omnia  in  ^ 
dapit  quasi  mUata  ^er  satiram^  conc^sA 
ubi  rerunhtmnd  pote4tafe.  It  is  «hut9 
thW5fd5^a#^  explains  the  Wot^d,^  from 

whose 


(<?  See  Prise,  L.  XV.  p.  1022.  Sos.  Charis.iei* 
Edit.  Putschii. 

<f>  —  5io  ^v  ^  apLttf Of  Ucis  ^Kde  ^  rSn  eirip^f*»T<w»  yirm 
^sa-9a,i  txMifUy  HO'iaf,  "ssotof,  tjoa-of,  tjgos  ri,  k.  t.  X.  Granu 
fntrod.  L.  ir. 

(e)  Sosip.  Char.  p.  175.  Edit.  Putschii. 
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whose    authority  we    know  it  to  be  Ch.XI. 
Stoical.     But  of  this  enough. 

And  now  having  fitiished  these  prin- 
cipal Parts  of  Speech,  the  Subistan- 
Ti VE  and  the  Attributive,  which  are 

SIGNITICANT  WHEN   ALONE,   We  pro- 

ceed  to  those  auxiliaryParts, which 
are  only  significant,  when  asso- 
ciated.    But  as  these  make  the  Sub-   ' 
ject  of  a  Book  by  themselves,  we  here 
conclude  the  first  Book  of  this  Treatise. 

P  2  HER- 
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CHAR  I. 

Concerning  Definitives. 

\Y  HAT  remains  of  our  Work,  is  a    cb.  I. 
matter  of  less  diflSculty,  it  being  the  ^^v^^ 
same  here,  as  in  some  Historical  Pic* 
ture;  when  the  principal  Figures  are 
once  formed,  it  is  an  easy  labour  to  de* 
sign  the  rest* 

P  3  De- 
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DEPiNiTivEs,th«  Subject  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter,  ^re  con>i»only  called  by 
Grammarians,  AntlCLES,  Articuli, 
''AfdfiT.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
those  properly  qnd  strictly  so  called,  or 
eke  the Protiominal  Aftidekymch  ks  Tfiisy 
Thaty  Any^  &c. 

Wb  shall  first  treat  of  those  Articles 
more  itrictty  so  denominated,  the  reason 
and  use  of  which  may -fee-explained,  as 
follows. 

Th  e  visible  and  individual  Substances 
of  Nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous, 
than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular 
Name.  To  supply  this  defect,  when 
any  Individual  occurs,  which  efthAr 
wants,  a  propeif  Name,  or  whose  proper 
Name  is  not  known^  \te  ascertain  ft,  as 
Wll  as  Wfe  caft^  by  referring  it  to  its 
Species ;  o?r,  if  th^  Species  be  uttkn&wn^ 
then  at  least  to  some  GenUs.  For  ex* 
ample — a  certain  Object  occurs,  with  a 

head 
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head  and  Hinba,  and  app^ari^  to  pas-  c*'. 
sess  the  powers  afSelf-motiour^nd  Sea-r 
sation.  If  we  know  it  not  a^  an  Indir 
vidiial,  w6  refer  it  to  its  proper  Species?, 
und  call  it  Ddgy  or  tiop^e,^  or  Xii^n^  i^ 
the  like.  If  none  of  these  Nam^  $ti 
we  go  to  the  Genus,  and  call  it,  Ani-- 
mat.  , 


But  this  is  not  enough.  The  Thingj 
at  which  we  are  looking,  is  neither  a 
Species,  nor  a  Genus.  What  is  it 
then  ?  An  Individual. — Of  what  kind  ? 
Knozmy  or  tmknozm  ?  Seen  no^  for  the 
frst  Hme^  or  $een  h^fore^  and  now  re- 
membered ?  It  is  here  we  shall  discover 
the  use  of  the  twq  Article?  (A)  and 
(The);  (A)  respects  our  primary  Per*^ 
ception,  and  denotes  Individuals  as  i<ii-^ 
knqwn;  (The)  respects  om  secondflvy 
J^erception,  and  denotes  Individuals  as 
known.  To  explain  by  an  example— 
I  see  an  object  pass  by,  which  I  nevia? 
saw  till  now.    What  do  I  say  ?— TAere 
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^•I-  goes  A  Bfggar  with  a  long  Beard.  Tbc 
Man  departs,  and  returns  a  Week  aften 
What  do  I  say  then  ?--^There  goes  the 
Beggar  with  the  long  Beard*  The  Ar* 
tide  only  is  changed,  the  rest  remains 
unaltered. 

Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently 
qiinute  Change.  The  Individual,  ofice 
vague^  is  now  recognized  as  6*o;w€Ming 
known,  and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy 
of  this  latter  Article,  which  tacitly  in- 
sinuates a  kind  of  previous  .  acquaint- 
ance, by  referring  the  present  Percep- 
tion to  a  like  Perception  already  past.^") 

The.  Truth  is,  the  Articles  (A)  and 
(The)  are  both  of  them  definitives^  as 
they  circumscribe  the  latitude  of  Gene* 
ra  and  Species,  by  reducing  them  for  the 

most 


<">  Sep  B.  I.  c.  5.  p.  6J,  64^ 
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most  part  to  denote  Individuals.  The  Ch.  I. 
difference  however  between  them  is  this ;  ' 
the  Article  (A)  leaves  the  Individual  it- 
self unascertained^  whereas  the  Article 
(The)  ascertains  the  Individual  also,  and 
is  for  that  reason  the  more  accurate  De*- 
finitive  ofthe  two. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner,  in  which  the  Article  (A)  de* 
fines,  that  the  Greeks  have  no  Article 
correspondent  to  it,  but  supply  its  place, 
by  a  negation  of  their  Article,  'o.  *'o 
icv^^co^®^  ecTfcrev,  The  man  fell —  av- 
6f o^T®^  iWf  1/,  A  Mow  fell  without  any 
thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  Article  with^ 
drawn/^)     Even  in  English,  where  the 

Article    . 


hto  o^i(rti.o9  rS  v^thm  ayu.  Those  things,  zdMcH  are  ai 
imes  understood  iadejinitefy,  the  addition  of  the  Jrtide 
makeitole  definite  as  to  their  Person.  Apoll.  L.  IV. 
c.  1.  See  of  the  same  auikhor,  L.  I.  c.  6,  36.  tro«r(Ti 
A^<ft»  sc)  *•  dvavp^wtf  v^tyvvfTfjAw  t5  h  tJ  cvurafyc  olot  h 
2  lih 
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CJb.F.  Article  (A)  cannot  be  oaed^  as  in  plu- 
rals^  its  force  is  exprest  by  the  same  Ne*^ 
gation.  These  are  the  Men,  me^os thoso 
are  Inelividuah,  of  whicfc  we  possess 
some  previous  Knowledge.  Those  are 
Mehf  the  Article  apart,  means  no  more 
than  that  .they  are  so  many  vague  and 
uncertain  Individuals,  just  as  the  Phrase, 
A  Marij  in  the  singular,  implk^  one  of 
the  same  number. 

.  But 


i^hiiyoi  Tis,  AKepmiDS  HK£,  Ji^K»  rhlt.  <£fd^(v«rof  'xi« 
jfil  j  h  Vi  O  AN3Pnn02,  S^Ao?,  '^qoifttaati.im  yif  r^^ 
mv^poj'rfov  .Xiyu.  Tiro  l^c  otvro  fiaKorrat  i^  oi  faia-icovrif  r* 
Jt^Q^QV  a^fjMvrixlv  zj^urvs  yiuatMS  k^  ^wri^as.  The  Artid^ 
causes  a  Reviezo  within  the  Mind  of  something  known  be- 
fore  the  texture  of  the  Discourse*  Thiis  if  cmy  one  says 
"MB^v^^  ixt,  M4^N  c4Mi;  (which  is  tha  same^  as  when  voe 
my  ia  English  x  man  came)  it  is  noi  ^j^fkntp  of  zfif^m  A# 
q)e0l».  ffui  if  he  $ays  i  itB^tut^  iv^^  This  Hks  cAaf% 
l^jcn  ifr.  is  evident ;  f^r  he  speaks  of  so^ie  P^r9f^n  knoti^  i^ 
fqre,^  Aiul  tJiis  is  %^ha$  those  meian  V9ho.  fc^  thai  the  ^r* 
Uak  is  e1xf  restive  of  the  First  md  S^cgniSmivkfigeii^ii^ 
ihkr.     Theod.  Gazae.  L.  IV. 
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Bot  tho^  th6  Greeks  hsLve  no  Article  Ch.L 
correspondent  to  the  Article  (A,)  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related,  than 
their  ;o,  to  the  Article  Th  e  •  'O  /J^<riXf  i ^, 
The.  King;  TO  ^S^ou,  The  Giftj  S^c. 
Nor  is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel 
exapiples^  but  by  the  Attributes  of  the 
Greek  Article,  as  they  are  described  by 
ApoUonius^  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
acute  of  the  old  Grammarians,  now  re- 
maimng; 

]l€v»  '^^o^ri'xs  w-aftf^aTiKvi.-— 2^o«?  the  pecu- 
Uar  Attribute  of  the  Article^  as  we  have 
shewn  elsewhere^  is  that  ReferencCy  which 
implies  some  certain  Person  already  men- 
tioned.    Again— Ou  <yij>  ^vjya  tx  ovi^ocToc 

qi.  For  Nouns  of  themselves  imply  not 
Refere7ice^unlessthey  take  to  them  the  Ar-^ 

tickp 
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ticlcy  wliose  peculiar  Characfer  is  Refe^ 
rence.  Again— To  iq^ov  T^qo^j^eqSiaav  yvof- 
(xiy  BviXo^-^The  Article  indicates  a  pve-^sta^ 
hlishcd  (tcqtiaiiitanckS^^ 

His  reasoning  upon  Proper  Names  is 
TTorth  remarking-  Proper  Names  (he 
tells  us)  often  fall  into  Homonymicj  that 
is^  different  Persons  often  go  by  the  same 
Nan^.  To  solve  this  ambiguity,  we 
have  recourse  to  Adjectives  or  Epithets 
For  example — there  were  two  Grecian 
chiefs,  who  bore  the  name  oi  Ajax.  It 
was  not  therefore  without  reason,  that 
'Menesiheiis  uses  Epithets,  when  this, 
intent  was  to  distinguish  the  one  of  them 
from  the  other- 


^  Jpolt.  de  Synt.  L-  I.  c.  (J,  7.     His  tccO«n4  of  Rb^ 

fSREliCB  is  AS  follows — *l^iuiM  anot^a^Sii  «j^McarfiXi^Mi( 

*go(rw«  Ituri^ot  y»«<r/r.  The  peculiar  character  of  Refe^ 
reTKe  is  the  second  or  repeated  Knowledge  of  $ome.  Pen  A 
^eady  metitioncd.    h*  II.  c.  3*. 
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^AkTii^e^  c^  IItu)  TeKccv^m®^  Slk^iii(^     Ch.I. 
Aiatg,  Horn.  '    T^ 

If  both  AJaxes  (says  he)  cannot  be  spared^ 

at  least  alone 
-  I^et  mightif  Telamonian  Aj ax  come. 

Afolhnius  proceeds Even  Epi- 
thets themselves  are  diffused  thro*  vari- 
ous Stihjects,  in  as  much  as  the  same 
Adjective  may  be  referred  to  many 
Substantives.  ^ 

In  order  therefore  to  rendet  both 
Parts  of  Speech  equally  definite,  that 
is  to  say  the  Adjective  as  well  as  the     ' 
Substanjtive,the  Adjective  itself  assumej^  ' 
m  Artlclehefove  it,  that  it  may  indicate^ 
a  Meferenee  to  some  single  Person  onl^ 
[lovxSmvi  iua(po^cc,  according  to  the  Au.- 
thor's  own  Phrase.     And  thus  it  is  we 
say,   Tfv^ctfv  h  r^c^y^uTLKhg,  Trypho  the 
Grammarian;  A^oXKiSc^^®^  o  Kv^viuou®^, 
4poliodorus  THE  Cyreneatiy  &c.     The 

Author's 
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Ch.l.  Author's  Conclusion  of  this  Seetkm  is 
worth  remarking.  ^eSvrcog  o^qct  Kcti-vLXTi 
tI  TOiHTOv  VI  'm^oj^SfTig  eqi  tS  af 6f 8,  (rvv^SLccia- 

reason  iherefore  that  the  Article  is  here 
also  addedy  as  it  brings  the  Adjectiw  to 
an  Individuality^  as  precise^  as  the  proper 

NcmeS^^  . 

A^E  may  carry  this  reasoning  f^urther^ 
and  she)v,  how  by  help  of  thq  ^rticjie 
even  common  Appellatives^  come  to  bare 
the  force  of  proper  Names^  and  that  unas- 
sisted by  epithets  of  any  kinds.  Among 
the  Athenians  n^^Toi/  meant  Ship ; '  EvSfKit, 
Eleven ;  and'' Av^^uTi!®^, Man.  Yet  add 
but  the  Article,  and  To  nXc)iov,  t n e  Sh i p, 
meant  that  particular  Ship^  rwfiich ,  thetf 
sent  annually  to  Delos  ;  ^0^'^EvSey.a^^  jme 
ELEVEN  meant  certain  Officers  of  Jus- 
tice ;  and'o'^Ai/^^cc%(^,  the  m an^,  meant 
their  public  Executioner.     So  in  English^ 

Cit^y 


W'it  JpoU.  L.  I.  c.  12.  whereby  mistake  Menelaus 
is  put  for  Menesthe^. 
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C%,is  aNaMe  cowmon  to  many  places;  Ch.  I. 
a»d  Speekerij  a  Name  common  to  many 
Men.  ^et  if  we  prdix  the  A  rticle,  t  he 
City  meaii*  our  MetR)polis;  and  tihe 
Speaker,  a  high  Officer  in  the  British 
Fmiiameut. 

»  And  thus  it  is  by  an  easy  ^mnsition, 
4hat  the  'Article,  from .  denoting  Ref^- 
relice,  ioomes  to  d^iote  Eminence  abo  ; 
itha*  is  toe^y^  from  implying  an  ordinary 
pre4ac,(!juainda«ce,  to  presume  a  kind  of 
^mntl  and  univernai  Notoriety.  Thus 
utinong^ the  Greeks^  o  Tiaivi^^,  the  po  bt^ 
-meant  J9bmer<^J;  land  'o  J>Tdifyei^h>ig^  the 
•  STAG  1  RITE,  meant  Aristotle;  not  that 

there 


(^^  There  are  so  few  exceptions  to  this  Obseiratlpp, 
that  we  may  f^Urly  admit  it  to  be  generally  true.  Yet 
Aristotle  twice  denotes  Euripides  by  the  Phrase  o  voiiiMf, 
once  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  Book  of  his  Nicomackian 
Ethicsy  and  again.in  his  Physics^  L.  II.  2.  Plato  also  in 
liis  tenth  Book  of  Laws  (p.  901.  Edit.  Serr.)  denotes 
Hesiod  after  the  same  manner. 
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there  were  not  many  Poets,  beside 
Hornet;  and  many  Stagirites,  beside 
Aristotle ;  but  none  equally  illustrious 
for  their  Poetry  and  Philosophy. 

It  is  on  a  like  principle  that  Aristotle 
tells  us,  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
to  assert-^€^v«i  ^i\v  vihoy^v  iycc^hu,  or^  TO' 
4ty«6(}i/~that,  Pleasure  is  a  Good,  oi, 
The  Good,  The  first  only  makes  it  a 
..common  Object  of  J)eme^  upon  a  level 
with  many,  others,  which  daily  raise 
our  wishes ;  the  last  supposes  it  th4t  su- 
preme and  sovereign  Good^  the  ultimate 
Scope  of  all  our  Actions  and  EndeaE- 
vours.CO 

But  to  pursue  our  Subject.  It  haa 
been  said  already  that  the  Article  has; 
no  meaning,  but  when  associated  to 
some  other  word. — ^To  what  words^then 
mky  it  be  associated  ? — ^To  such  as  re- 
quire 


Hf)  Analyt.  Prior-  L.  I.  C.  4a 
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t^ire  dejimngy  for  it  is  by  hature  a  De-  Gh.  I. 
^nitive.— And  what  Words  are  these  ?—  ^''^^^^'^ 
Not  those  which  already  are  as  definite^ 
as  may  be.  Nor  yet  those,  which,  being 
indefinite  J  cannot  properly  be  made  other- 
wise. It  remains  then  they  must  be 
thosejWhich  though  indefinite ,  are  yet  ca-- 
pabk^  through  th€  Article^  of  becoming 
definite.  ^ 

Upon  these  Principles  we  see  the  rea*^ 
son,  why  it  is  absurd  to  saj%  o  EFQ,  The 
I,  or  GET,  The  Thou, -because  nothing 
can  make  those  Pronouns  more  definite^ 
than  they  are.  fe)  The  same  may  be  as- 
serted 


(s)  Apollonius  makes  it  part  of  the  Pronoun's  Definu 
tion,  to  refuse  co*alescence  with  the  Article.     'Exmo  $p 

vtrt  TO  «f d^oi>.  Jliat  therefore  is  a  Pronoun,  which  vnih 
Indication  or  Reference  is  put  for  a  Noun,  and  wiTir 
wuictt  THE  Article  im>tu  not  associate.  L.  II.  c.  5. 
^Q.  Gaza^  speaking  of  Pronouns — OayKi  ^i—iK  hrt^x^^^ 
f^O^ov.  L.  IV.  Prisdan  says  the  same.  Jure  igiiur  ^ 
4pud  0r<ecos  prima  et  secunda  persona  pronominunty  qum 
Q      '  *^ 
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Ch.  L  serted  ef  Proper  Names,  and  though  the 
Greeks  »Sty  «>  Swh^^th^,  i  S^vftiT'^vj,  and  the 
like,  yet  the  Article  is  a  mere  Pleouawa, 
unless  perhaps  it  serve  to  distinguish 
Sexes.  By  the  same  rule  we  c^not  say 
in  Greek,  OIAM*OTEPOI,  or  in  English^ 
The  both,  because  these  Words  m 
their  own  nature  are  each  of  them  per- 
fectly defined,  so  that,  to  define  them 
farther  would  be  quite  superfluous.— 
Thus,  if  it  be  said,  I  hwe  read  both 
]Poets,  this  plainly  indicates  a  definite 
pair,  of  whom  some  mention  has  been 
made  alreiady ;  Ava^  iyva^ikiyvi^  a  knotm 
Duady  as  Apollomus  expresses  himself,^*) 
when  he  speaks  of  this  Subject.  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  said,  I  have  read 
Two  Foets,  this  may  mean  any  pair  out 

of 


mne  dubia  denumstraiivcB  suni^  arikuUs  adpmgi  nonpos^ 
sutU  ;  neetertia,  ^psando  demonstratiDae^.  L.  XII.  p.  93g, 
— la  the  heginniiig  of  the  same  Book,  ^  he  giyes  the  true 
reasoB  of  this.    Supra  ornntg  aHa^  paries  oraHams  Fiifif 

VEBfiONAS  PrOKOMEN%  , 


W  Jpdhn,  L.  I.  c.  16. 
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of  all  that  ever  exiiited*  And  hence  this  ^li*; 
Numeral,  being  in  this  Sense  indefinite^ 
(as  indeed  are  all  others,  as  well  as  it-* 
self)  is  forced  io  assume  the  Article^ 
whenever  it  would  become  definite.^ 
And  thus  it  is,  The  Two  in  Engli^^ 
and  01  AToin  GreeA:,  mean  nearly  the 
same. thing,  as  Both  or  AM*0TEP0I, — 
Hence  also  it  is,  that  as  Two^  when 
taken  alone,  has  reference  to  soiue  pri*- 
mary  and  indefinite  Perception,  while  the 
Article^  The,  has  reference  to  some  5e-^  ' 
condartf  and  definite^  ;  hence  I  say  the 
Reason^  why  it  is  bad  Greek  to  say  AXO 
01  AN0PQnoi,  and  bad  English^  to  say 
Two  THE  MEN.  Such  Syntax  is  in 
&ct  a  Bknding  (tf  Jncompatibles^  that  is 
Q3  to 


*  Tiiis  explui)8  Servius  on  the  XII'^  iEneid.  r.  ^lU 
where  he  tells  us  that  Duorum  is  put  for  Amborum.  In 
Mnglish  or  Greek  the  Article  would  hare  done  the  bosi* 
ness,  for  the  TzpOy  or  rw»  hmf  are  equiTsleat  to  Boih  or 
(kfA^poli^cMy  h\it  not  50  Duorumy  becaute  tte  Latins  haye  no 
Articles  to  prefix, 

+  Sup.  p.  2155  21«. 
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Ch.  I.  to  say  of  a  defined  Substantive  with  an 
undefined  Attributive.  On  the  contrary 
to  say  in  Greek  AM*0TEP0I  01  AN0PQiior, 
or  in  English^  Both  the  Men,  is  good 
and  allowable,  because  the  Substantive 
cannot  possibly  be  less  apt,  by  being 
defined,  to  coalesce  with  an  Attributive, 
which  is  defined  as  well  as  itself.  So 
likewise,  it  is  correct  to  say,  or  ATO 
ANepQnoi,  -The  two  Men,  because 
her^  the  Article,  being  placed  in  the 
beginping,  extends  its  Power '  as  well 
through  Substantive  as  Attributive, 
and  equally^  contributes  to  define  them 
both. 

As  some  of  the  words  above  admit 
of  no  Article,  because  they  are  by  Nature 
05  definite  as  may  5e,  so  there  are  others,^ 
which  admit  it  not,  because  they  are  not , 
to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this  sort  are  all 
Interrogatives.  If  we  question 
about  Substances,  we  cannot  say  o  TIS 
OTTGE,  The   who  is   this  ;   but  TIB 

OTTOS^ 
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ottos;  Who  is  this  ?(0.     The  same    Ch-I- 
as  to  Qualities  and  both  kindsof  QuaU'-  -  - 
titj/.   We  say  without  an  Article,  noiOE 
lIOEOI,  TIHAIKOE,  in  English,  what  sort 

OF,    HOW    MANY)    how     GREAT.       The 

Reaspnis,  that  the  Articles  'o  and  the, 
respect  Beings,  already  known ;  Inteiro- 
gatives  respect  Beings,  about  which  we 
are  ignorant ;  for  as  to  what  we  know. 
Interrogation  is  superfluous. 

,  In  a  word  the  natural  Associators  with 
Articles  are  all  those  common  Appella- 
tivesy  ^hich  denote  the  several  Genera 
and  Species  of  Beings.  It  is  these, 
which,  by  assuming  a  different  Article^ 
serve  either  to  explain  an  Individual 
upon  its  first  being  perceived,  or  else 
to  indicate,  upon  its  return,  a  Recogni- 
tion, or  repeated  Knowledge.^ 

Q3  We 

(*>  ApoUotiius  calls  TIS,  Imilivrartiv  rZt  a^9^uv,  a  Part  \ 

of  Speech  most  contrary^  most  averse  to  Articiesy  L.  IV. 
CI. 

,  (^)  Whaiis  here  said  respects  the  (epo  Articles  which 

.   :  '  we        ' 
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We  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  In- 
stances of  the  Peculiar  Power  of  A»- 

TICLES. 

Every  Proposition  consists  of  a  Sicft- 
ject^  and  a  Predicafe.  In  Engfkh  thes^ 
are  distinguished  by  th^wr  Position,  the 
Subject  standing^rsf,  the  Predicate  tesf*- 
Happiness  is  P/eawre— Heite,  Hiatppints* 
is  the  Subject ;  Pkamrcy  the  PredicettCi 
If  we  change  their  order,  and  say,  Plea-' 
sure  is  Happinesi ;  then  jPfea5t/re  be- 
comes the  Subject^  and  Happiness  ih^ 
predicate.  In  Greek  these  ^re  distln-^ 
guished  not  by  a(ny  Order  or  Position, 
but  by  help  of  the  Artick,  whiek  tke 
Subject  always  assiimei^,  and  the  Pl?edi- 
cate  irt  most  instances  (some  few  ex- 
cepted) rej ects.  Happiness  i9 Pleasure-^ 
vhovvi  y  evScck^ov4cc— Pleasure  is^  Happiness^^ 
M  v^Sovvi  €u5^i|juoi//« — Fi'ne  things  are  difficult 
— %fl:X€'j^  TccKccXi-r-Vifficult  thingsatejine 

_^  Ta 

'         I  I    I  II  11  I     ,    ■  I  y 

w«  have  in  Bnglkh.    In  Greek  the  Airtkle  does  no  mote, 
Ifcwi  imply  a  Recognition.    Sec  before  p.  21j6,  217,  218. 
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Is  Onek  it  is  worth  attending,  how  ^-  ^^ 
in  thfe  same  Sentence,  the  same  Article^ 
by  being  prefixed  to  a  different  Word, 
quite  changes  the  whole  meaning.  Fot^ 
example-^' 0  UtaXe^kSU^  ry\^i^tr^a^xy\(r^g^ 
i^4^i^^^^Ptolenty^  having  prmded  m^er 
ihi  Gamesj  was  publkkly  honoured.  The 
Picrticiple  ^v\uvcidia^xi\^dig  has  here  nd 
other  fotce,  than  to  denote  to  us  tht  Tme^ 
when  Ptokmy  was  honoured,  vh.  aftw 
haTiiig  presided  over  the  Games.  But 
if,  instead  of  the  Substantive,  we  join 
the  iPkrticiple  to  the  Atticki  and  saji 
^O^v^ttcnx^Xii^ccQ  ll4xf\e\h&i®^  l^rifjtiJj&vi^  OUT 
tneaiiinfg  is  then— TAe  Ptolemy ^  zxrha  pre^ 
9ided  over  the  Gatn^Bi  *a«  honoured.  Tht 
Participle  in  Ibis  case,  being  joined  io 
the  Atticle^  tendg  tacitly  to  indicate  not 
one  Ptolemy  but  many^  of  Irhich  num^ 
ber  a  particular  one  participated  of 
honoct^,/M 

Q4  In 


^^> dpo9m,h.l.^.  tij^ 
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Pn  English  likewise  it  desertes  te- 
marking,  how  the  Sense  is  changed  bj 
changing  of  the  Articles^  tho'  we  leave 
^very  other  Word  of  the  Sentence  un- 
touched.— And  Nathan  said  unto  Davids 
Thou  ART  THE  Man.*  Inthatsingle 
THE,  that  diminutive  Particle,  aM  the 
force  and  efficacy  of  the  Reason  is  con- 
tained. By  that  alone  are  the  Premises 
applied,  and  so  firmly  fixed,  as  never 
to  be  shaken.  It  is  possible  this  Asser- 
tion may  appear  at  fijrst  somewhat 
strange;  but  let  him,  who  doubts  it, 
only  change  the  Article^  and  then  see 
what  wilL  become  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  reasoning^ — And  Nathari  said  unto 
Davidj  Thou  a rt  a  Man.  Might  not 
the  King  well  have  demanded  upon  so 
impertinent  a  position. 

j^7bn  dices  hodie,  quorsum  hcec  tarn  pu^ 
tida  tendant  ? 

But 
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But  enough  of  such  Speculations.  ^^-J*^ 
The  only  remark,  which  we  shall  maka 
on  them,  is  this  ;  that ."  minute  Change 
in  Principles  leads  J:o  mighty 
Change  iti  Effects  ;  so  that  well  arc 
*'  Principles  intitled  to  our  regard, 
' "  however  m  appearance  they  may  be 
"trivial  and  low/' 

The  Articles  already  mentioned 
■are  those  strictly  so  called  ; ,  but  besides 
these  there  are  the  Pronominal  Ar* 
ticles,  such  as,  Thi$^  That ^  Any ^  Other ^ 
Some^  Ally  Noy  or  None,  Sec.  Of  the^e 
•we  have  spoken  already  in  our  Chapter 
of  PronounSjW  where  we  have  shewn, 

when 


,  (»»)  See  B.  I.  c.  5.  p.  72,  73.  It  seems  to  have  been 
jpome  rievr  of.words,  like  that  here  giyen,  which  induced 
Qtdntilian  to  say  of  the  Latin  Tongue — Noster  sermo  Ar» 
ticulosnon  desiderat;  ideoque  in  alias  paries  orationis  spar* 
guntur.  Inst.  Orat.  L.  I;  c.  4.  So  ScaUger.  His  de^ 
daratisy  satis  constat  Grcecorum  Articidos  non  negledos  a 
nobisy  sed  eorum  usum  superfluum.  Nam  ubi  aliquid  prce* 
scribendum  §sty  quod  Gr(gci  per  articulum  effidun^  (txt^n 

4      ' 
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Cb- 1,  irheh  they  may  be  taken  as  PranounJj^ 
€ind  when  as  Articles*  Yet  in  truth  it 
must  be  confejssed^  if  the  Essence  of  aa 
Article  be  /a  define  and  ascertaitiy  they 
are  much  more  properly  Articles,  than 
any  thing  else,  and  as  such  should  be 
considered  in  Universal  Grammar*-* 
Thus  when  we  say,  this  Picture  I  ap^ 
prove^  but  that  J  dislike,  what  do  we 
perform  by  tlie  help  of  these  Defini-- 
tives,  but  bring  down  the  common  Ap-^ 
pellative  to  denote  two  Individuals^ 
the  one  as  the  more  near,  the  other  as 
the  more  distant}  Sowhenwesay,  SoMfi 
men  are  viriieous,  but  Ai/L  men  are  mor*^ 
tal,  what  is  the  natural  Effect  of  this 
All  and  S^ome,  but  to  define  that  Uni^ 
versanti/,  and  Particularity,  which  would 

remain 

^if«       ■         I        ■■        ■■■      ■■  ■■11    I     IM    t      III       111        li     .  ■       n«      ,.    ,  t, 

i  ^SXo;}  explefur  a  Latinis  per  Is  out  Ilic  ;  Is,  atU,  IH6 
scrvus  dOxit,  <k  quo  servo  antea  facta  mentio  sit,  out  qid 
aiio  quo  pacfo  notus  sit.  Additur  enim  Jrticalus  ad  rei 
memoriam  renovandam,  a^us  antea  non  nescH  suntus,  aid 
ad prcescribendam  inteUectionem,  quoB  latins  pafere  queat ; 
vefuH  cum  dicimus,  C.  Caesar,  Is  qui  postea  dictator  fuit« 
i^am  aliifuere  C.  Casares,  Si&ChrwCb  K«rcrif  o  avtoK^A* 
ru$.    I)e  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c.  13U 
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teuain  in^efiiiite)  wero  w«  t^  take  them 
i^yl    The  stuae  is  tyifietit  in  such 

mthm;  OTitBRS  ajwi^eV-^fe/le^ANYawiy 
e^  Mimg^  and  so  MB  men  mil  ^nd  fatdti 

&ci  Foihere  s<t^MX^O'rH::^it^iind  ANTt 
serve  all  of  tiieiH  tq  d^e  ^ifferexA  P^rta 
of  a  given  Whole  ;  Some,  to  denote  li 
definite  Part ;  Any,  to  denote  an  indeji^ 
nitt;  m)dOTH£R5 'to denote the;>raMi»n-' 
ing  Part,  when  a  Bart  has  beeil  aiS^uioe^ 
already.  Sometimes  this  last  Word  de-* 
notes  a  large  indefinite  Portion^  set  in  op- 
position to  some  single^  definite^  and  re-' 
maining  Part^  which  receives  from  such 
Opposition  no  small  degree  of  heighten- 
ing.    Thus  Virgil, 

JExcudent  alii  spirantia  molliils  oBra; 

(Credo  equidem)  vivos  ducent  de  mar-- 
more  vultus; 

Orabunt  causas  meliiis,  ccelique  meatu$ 

Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera 
dicent : 

Ta  regere  imperio  pppulos,  Romane, 
memento,  Sec.  Mn.  VI. 

Nothing 
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Cb.  I.  '  KpTHiNG  can  be  stronger  or  tnowr 
fublime,' than  this  Antithesis;  one  Act 
set  as  equal  to  many  other  Acti  taken  to^ 
gether^  and  the  Roman  singli/  (for  ij;  is 
Tu  Romane^  not  Vo$  Romani)  to  all  other 
Men ;  and  yet  this  perfonned  by  so  tri- 
vial a  cause,  as  the  just  opposition  of 
Alii  to  Tu. 

But  here  we  condude,  and  proceed 
to  treat  of  Connectives. 


CHAP 
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CHAP,  II. 

Concerning  Connectives^  and  first  those 
called  Conjunctions. 

Connectives  are  the  subject  of  ch.iL 

what  follows ;  which,  accotdin^s  they^ 
conngct  either  Sentences  or  WordSy  are 
called  by  the  different  Names  of  Con^ 
JUNCTIONS,  or  Prepositions.  Of 
these  Names,  that  of  the  Preposition  is 
taken  from  a  mere  accident,  as  it  com-^ 
moijly  stands  in  connection  before  the 
fart,  which  it  connects.  The  name  of 
the  Conjunction^  as  is  evident,  has  refe- 
rence to  its  essential  character. 

Of  these  two  we  shall  consider  the 
CoNjuNCTioNfirst,becaiise  it  connects, 
not  Words,  but  Senterice^.  This  is  cour- 
formable  to  the  Analysis,  with  which  we 
began  this   inquiiy*,    and   which  led 

us 


t 


♦  Sup.  p.  11,  l?i 
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HERMES- 
US,  by  parity  of  reason,  to  consider  Sen^ 
tenets  themselves  h^f ore  Words.  Now 
the  Definition  of  a  Conjunction  is  as 
folio ws-r-<»  Part  of  Speech f  vai4  pfJSig^ 
nification  itself y  but  so  formed  as  to  help 
Signification^  hy  making  two  or  more  sig- 
nijicant  Sentences  to  be  one  significant 
Sentence^^'X 

This 


(«>  Granm^ari^ns  bare  usually  considered  the  Conjaae^ 
tian  as  conueotiDg  rather  single  Parts  of  Speech^  than 
vohole  Sentences^  and  that  too  with  the  addition  of  like 
-with  like.  Tense  with  Tense,  Number  with  Number, 
Case  with  Case,  Cfc.  This  SanSim  ju^tlj  eiyplodes,-*^ 
Conjundio  neque  casus,  neque^  alias  partes  oraiionis  (ut 
imperiti  decent)  cdnjungit,  ipsa  enim  partes  inter  se  con^ 
junguniur — sed  cor\junctio  Orationes  inter  se  conjtmgit. — 
Jtfiner.  L.  III.  €»  14..  He  then  estafadlshes  his  doctrine  bj 
a  Tariety  of  examples.  He  had  already  said  as  mnch,^ 
L.  I.  c.  18.  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  followed  Sea* 
ligef,  who  had  asserted  the  same  before  him.  Cor^nc-. 
tionis  auiem  notionem  veteres  pauUo  indonsulOitsprodidere  / 
fieque  emm,  quod  giunt,  paries  alias  cor^ngii  (ipsa  emp* 
partes  per  se  inter  se  conjunguntur) — sed  conjundio  esty 
^(B  conjungit  Orationes  plures.    De  Caus.  Ling.  Lat.  c. 

Thfe 
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This    therefore   being  the   general  Ch.iL 
Idea  of  Conjunctions,    we  deduce  ^^^"^ 
their  Species  in  the  following  manner.' 
^    '  CoN- 


This  Doctrine  of  theirs  is  confirmed  by  ApoUomuSy 
%]io  in  the  seyeral  places,  where  he  mentions  the  Conv 
junction,  always  considers  it  in  Syntax  as  connecting 
Sentences  and'no^  Words,  though  in  his  works  now  exn 
iant  he  has  not  giTen  us  its  Definition.  See  L.  I.  c.  2^ 
p;  14.  L.  n.  c.  12.  p.  124.  L.  III.  c.  15.  p.  M4. 

,  But  we  hare  stronger  authority  than  this  to  support 
ScaUger  and  Sanctius^  and  that  is  Aristotle^s  Definition, 
as  the  Passage  has  been  corrected  by  the  best  Critics- and 
Manuscripts.      A   Conjunction,  according  to  him,    is 

cTf ^xw«  fjflfy  (feovit  «nifAavhx%»,  An  or^cuicde  soundy  devoid 
ofStgnificaiianj  which  is  sq  formed  as  to  make  one  dgnU 
Jkrnit  articulate  Sound  out  of  several  urtieuhte  Sounds^ 
which  are  each  of  them  signijkmit.  Poet.  c.  90.  In  this 
Tiew  of  things,  the  one  significant  articulate  Sound,  formed 
,  %  the  Conjunction^  is  not  the  Union  of  two  or  more.Syl* 
lables  in  one  simple  Word,  nor  even  of  two  or  mort 
Words  in  one  simple  Sentence,  but  of  two  or  more  shn* 
fie  Sentences^  in  one  complex  Sentence  y  which  is  considers 
ed  as  ONE,  from  that  Concatenation  of  Meaning  effected 
by  the  Conjunctions.  -  For  example,  let  us  take  the  Sen* 
'  tence,  which  follows.    JfMen  are  bif  nature  social^  it  is 
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Ch.ll.  Conjunctions,  while  they  connect 
Sentences^  either  connect  also  their  mean^ 
ing,%  or  not.    For  example :  let  us  lake 

these 


their  Interest  to  be  just ^  though  it  were  not  so  ordained  h^ 
*the  Laws  of  their  Cauntrtfl  Here  are  three  Sentences, 
(1.)  Men  are  h^  nature  social.  (2.)  It  is  Man's  Interest 
tp  be  just.  ($.)  H  is  not  ordained  by  the  Laws'of  everif 
Country  thai  Man  should  be  just.  The  first  twro  of  these 
Sentences  are  made  One  by  the  Conjunction,  If  ;  these, 
One  with  the  third  Sentence,  by  the  Conjunction,  Tho'  ; 
^nd  the  three,  thus  united,  ma^e  that  (fuA  ii^ief,  <y9»/A«»l/x^ 
^uU  one  significant  articulate  Sounds  of  which  Aristotle 
(peaj^s,  and  which  is  the  r^uUpf  the  canjunctiye  Power. 

This  explains  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric,  where  he  men^ 
tions  the  same  Subject,  'o  yxq  trvthtriAOf  h  vrotv  to  wo>^»- 
gre  iav  I  Jaif«9?,  ^Xo«  on  raiavrlot  %t»*  to  h  -woXXo.  The 
Conjunction  makes  many,  one  ;  so  that  if  it  be  taken  axsf^y 
it  is  then  evident  on  the  contrary  thai  one  will  be  majcy, 
Rhct.  III.  c.  1%.  His  instance  of  a  Sentence,  divested  of 
its  Conjunctions',  and  thus  made  many  out  pf  (W,  is, 
^flo»,  avinlnara,  IJio/x^v,  vtni^  occurri,  rogavi,  where  by  the 
way  the  three  Sentences,  resultJhg  from  this  Pissolutioq, 
(for  5ix«o»,  av^fka-x,  and  JSio/xtji-,  ^re  each  of  them,  wHea 
fincQr.nected,  so  many  perfect  Sentences)  prove  that 
these  are  the  proper  Subjects  of  (he  Qonjunctiou's  connecr 
tjive-faculty^l 

,     ^  Ammonm\ 
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these  two  Sentences — Rome  was  en-  ^ll^ 
$l(wed — CcBsar  was  ambitious — and  can- 
nect  them  together  by  the  Conjunction 
BECAUSE.  Rome  .  was  enslaved,  b.e-  • 
CAUSE  Cflssar  was  ambitious.  Here  the 
Meanings,  as  well  as  the  Sentences,  ap- 
pear to  be  connected.  But  if  I  say, — 
Manners  must  be  reformed,  or  Liberty 
will  be  lost — Here  the  Conjunction,  or, 
though  it  join  the  Sentences,  yet  as  to 
their  respective  Meawmg*,  is  a  perfect 

Disjunct 


Ammonius's  Account  of  the  use  of  this  Part  of  Speech 
is  elegant.  A/o  i$  rm  Xoyuv  o  (ih  vTrtx^^n  f^ixf  dir^»iy«»,  o 
xvf  iW  sTff,  «f«Xoy®- a»  ttn  rZ  fA^vi^ivo;  T«T/A»v*iy«  |vXw,  i$  ^« 
rSro  m  Xiyo/Asyw"  o  Si  ^\tloi»s '  Woi^Jiits  JuXw*,-  ha  (lege  dia) 
rt¥*  Sb  <Mt(TtMov  wuffQoit  uft/ff  ^oKuf,  avotXoyiT  r^  m)  r^  U  «joX- 

fV«<n».  Of  Sentences  ihaty  which  denotes  one  Existence 
simply^  and  which  is  strictly  one,  may  he  considered  as 
analogous  to  a  piece  of  Timber  not  yet  severed,  and  called 
on  this  account  One.  That,  which  denotes  several  Exists 
ehces,  and  which  appears  to  bemadeojf^  by  some  Conjunct 
the  Particle,  is  analagom  to  a  Ship  made  up  of  many 
pieces  of  Timbei*,  and  which  by  means  of  the  mils  has  an 
apparent  UjiUy,     Am»  in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  54.  6. 

R 
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1^^'^;  ^sjwhttiDe.  Aftd  thus  it  Jipp^ars,  iiaft 
•di^cm^  iati  Conjimcticttis  ^coi^em  Sek^ 
fte^U^tBy  yet  "^vith  respedt  to  th«  iSbwe, 
•some  are  CloN<nJNCTi>vyE,  and  acrae 
©isirixjNCTrvQE  ^  amd  tenfoeWitisikat 
we  deri^  iheir  fdiiffer«Qt  Species, 

The  ilorytmotwm  mhidk  von^ain  hath 
Sentetkces  and  ikdr  Mciwwig^,  aKe  ^either 

CoaPULATIlTEiS^     or    HC0NTiN\UATi:'y3B«. 

Tiaie  priacipal jCapulative  iu  £ngli^  i$. 
Ash.  The  ContinHatives  are  If,  Be- 
cause, Therefore,  That,  ^c.  The 
Difference  between  these  is  this — T^e 
ij^pudative  does  .no  more  than  bafely 
cdUpk  Sentenl^es,  atid  is  tlietefore  ap- 
plicable to  all  Subjects  whose  ns^tures 
arc  not  incompatible.  Contirmatims^  ^^on 
the  contrary,  by  a  more  intiriiate  con^ 
nection,  consolidate  Sentences  into  one 

continuotes 


t^)  Thus  Sc(di4^er.  Aut  ergo  Senium  conjimgunt^  ac 
Terba ;  ant  Verba  taut  urn  conjungunty  Scnsutn  vcro  dis^ 
jungunt.    De  C.  L.  Lat.  c.  107. 
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^Q9iiimufii^  Tf^fe,  Si^vid  JSLXf  thejrefpre  ap-  ^^^ 
plipfifble,  only  to  Subjects,  yhjich.  have 
av^  4ssenfial  Coincidence. 

To  explgju;!  by  ex3,niple^T^It  is  np 
TV^^y  improper  to  say,  LyM]^u$  xpap  g. 
SU4nary.  and  Friscic^  was  a  Gfcmvifir 
r^g^rfrrrTh^  ^m  dim  afj?  the  ^y  i^ 
c^fiT-^bqcause  *h^se  are  tbings  thftt 
fl^ay  i:o-e?^ist,  ^nd  yet  imply  up  ^bsjiH-' 
dity.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  • 
Lysippus  was  a  Statuary^  bi;c  ause  Pm- 
cia^  was  a  Grammarian ;  tbo^  not  to  say, 
the  Sunshineth,  because  the  Sky  i$ 
clear.  The  Reason  is,  with  respect^o 
the  first,  the  Co-incidence  is  merely  ac' 
cidental',  with  respect  to  the  la^st,  it  is 
essential,  and  founded  in  nature.  And 
s^^  much  for  the  Distinction  between  , 
Copulatives  and  Continuatives^^X 

R  2  As 


i^^  Copuhtiva  €st^  quas  copuM  tarn  Vcfha^quam  Sefi' 
mm.  Thus  Prfydan,  p.  1026.  But  Scaliger  \s  more  ex- 
;plicit — si  Sensum  conjungunt  (conjunctiones  sc.)  ^aut  we- 

c€ssaridy 
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As  to  Continuativesi  they  are  either 
SupposiTivE,  such  as,  If;  or  Posi- 
tive, such  as  Because,  Therefore, 
As,  ^c.  Take  Examples  of  each — you 
will  live  happily^  iv  you  live  honestly — 
you  live  happily^  because  you  live  ho^ 
nestly.  The  Difference  between  these 
Continuatives  is  this — ^The  Suppositives 
denote  Connection^  hut  assert  not  actual 
Existence ;  the  Positives  imply  both  the 
one  and  the  other^^. 

Farther 


€€ssari(^j  dut  non  necessniib :  Sf  si  nen  necessflrtOy  turn 
funt  CopulativcBj  &c.  De  C.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  167.  Prisdan'% 
own  account  of  Continuatiyes  is  as  follows.  ContinuaHvm 
sunt  J  qwB  cotUinuationem  4*  comequetUiam  rerum  sigmfi- 
cant — ibid.  Scaliger's  account  is — camsam  out  praemtu- 
unty  out  subdunt.  Ibid.  c.  168.  The  Greek  name  for 
the  Copulative  was  2^1^/*®*  ovfurXiKliKw ;  for  the  Cohti- 
nuative,  aw*il\tKos\  the  Etymologies  of  which  word* 
justly  distinguish  their  rcspectire  characters. 

(d)  The  old  Crreek  Grammarians  confined  the  nam« 
2f y»vii}tofi  and  the  LattM-  that  of  Coiainuvtivct^  to  those 

Cob* 
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Farther  than  this,  the  Positives  'Ch.n^ 
above  mentioned  are  either  Causal, 
such  as,  Becaitse,  Since,  As,  ^c. 
or  Collective,  such  as,  Therefore, 
Wherefore,  Then,  ^c.  The  Dif- 
ference between  these  is  this— The  Cau- 
sals  subjoin  Causes  to  Effects— The  Sun 
is  in  Eclipsey  because  the  Moon  inter^ 
R  3  venes 


Conjunctions,  which  we  hare  called  Suppositive  or  Con*. 
dUionaly  while  the  Positive  they  called  ^x§»av9»vliMiy  or 
Subcaniinuatnxe.  They  agree  however  in  describing  their 
proper  characters.  The  first  according  to  Gaza  urcy 
01  ^«f |*«  fbif  tf,  ax/^HBi»9  Jf  rn»  i^  ra%n  tijikitrws — L.  IV . 
Prisdan  says,  they  signify  to  us,  qualis  est  ordinaiio  ^ 
natura  rerumy  cumdubitatume  altquA  essentiz  rerum — p. 
1027.  And  Scaliger  says,  they  conjoin^'ne  subsiiteniiA 
neoessarid;  potest  emm  subsist  ere  Sf  turn  subsistere; 
utrumque  enim  admittunt.  Ibid.  c.  168.  On  the  con- 
trary of  the  Positive,  or  vraigaiarwaAicoi  (to  use  his  own 
name)  Gaza  tells  us,  on  i^  vve»§itf  lAtra  ru^tws  cinyi.oi'twatf 
Sroiye— And  Prisdan  says,  causam  continuationis  osten' 
dunt  conse^uentem  cum  essentia  rerum — And  Scaliger^  non 
sx  h^pothesiy  sed  ex  cOy  qUod  subsistit,  cor^ungunt.    Ibi4* 
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ckrt^  iith^^fhe  Collectives  ^h^om  Effects  to 
Caiises — The  Moon  intervenes^  therit- 
'  :eoii.B^heSunisifi  Eclipse.  Now  We  use 
Causals  in  those  instances,  ^where,  the 
Effect  being  conspicuousr,  we  seek  iti^ 
Cause;  ^nd  Collectives^  in  Demonstra-' 
tions,    and   Science  properly  sti   ctilled\ 

Wh6re 


It  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  strange,  why  £Ke  Po» 
sttive  Conjunctions  should  have  been  considered  ag 
Subordinate  to  the  Supposiiive^  which  by  their  antient 
Nam^s  Appears  to  have  beeathc  ktL  Is  it,  that"  the 
Pbsitite  ate  confined  to  what  actuary  h ;  i\ib  Stippo- 
sitite  extend  tof  Possibles j  nay  ereii  as  fat  as  to  l^passi--^ 
bki  f  THuS-  it  \i  felse  to  affirm,  A  it  if  J)t^,  it  is  Lights 
unless- it  ac^iially  be  Bay*  But  we  may  at  n^night  af- 
firm, If  it  he  DUy^  itii  Light  j  because  the.  If,  extend* 
id  Possibles  alsoi  Nay  we  may  afiirm,  by  its  help 
(tf  we  please)*  even  lihpp'ssibl^.  We  may  say,  IffHe 
Sun  be  tubic(dj  then  is  the  Sun  anguldr  ;  tftheSkyfdll^ 
thtfi  shtdt  tJo&  catch  Lark^.  Thus  too  ScaUger  upon  the 
s*aifc  occasion^^«m|rfirft/i^cm  Cofktnuativa  perdpi  eo?  eoy 
^odetfam  {mpmstbile  dHqadhdoproesupponit,  DeC.  L. 
Lat.  C.  168.  In  this  sense  then  the  ContindktiveVStip- 
pdsrtive  or  Conditional  Conjunction's,  (as  it  were)  su^, 
p'eribl"  td  the  Positive,  as  being  of  greater  latitude  iii  its 
aj^plication. 
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ithftf*  tb^  Gaws^  beifig  kaoWn  first,  by  Cfa.ff. 
tfta  help  we  idisceini  coTs&^qv^m^^^^, 

ALi^tiiea^  Con^fmfd^cf  ate  le^oivable 
into^  C<3p«£/A^it;e&  laateabd  o^  Bseitui^i^^ 
tfi^  Ikn/y  if  h  UgkU  we  tsmy  say^  J(  /« 
S^^  A  N  B  iV  «>  Light.  Instead  ^,  I  b  it 
ir  JDttijr,  «<  h  JUghti  we  ma j  say,  Jt  k  aA 
the  m'me  time  nectisary  fa  be  I>4iy^  adiI) 
U  be  Light ;  ai^  sa  in  otker  Isstaocea^ 
The  Reason  is^  that  the  Power  (rf  the 
Goptdative  extendi  to  aJl  Con]iexioii9>  a» 
Veil  to  the  es$€ntialy  as  to  the  imml  or 
foHuitouB^  H^nee  therefore  the  Conti^ 
nuat^ve  may  be  resolved  into  a  Copula-^ 
five  and  scmething  more^  that  is  to  say,^ 
ilito^  a  Copulative  implying  an  essential 
Go-incidence  ^>  in  the  subjects  coiv^ 
joined. 

R4  Ai 


(e)  *the  Latins  caHed  the  Carosa!s,  Gmsm^s  or  Causff' 
ihw;  ihtCor[tc^itSyC0lkcinnemmuth»g;'th90t&f1c$ 
called  th^  former  ^Atrio\o»^im^  and  the  latter  "ZvX^oytfiKot, 

^/>  Jtesolvuntur  auiem  m  Copulaiiv^s  omnes  hety  prop^ 
terea  qiiod  Causa  cum  Effectu  Sit6pt€  naturi  cor^ncta 
est.    Seal,  de  C.  h.  liat.  c.  169. 
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C*.  U.       As  to  Causal  Conjunction*  (of  which 
we  have  spoken  already)  there  ispo  one 
of  the  four  Species  of  Causes,  which 
thej  are  not  capable  of  denoting :   for 
example,  THii  Material  Cause— TAe 
Trumpet  sounds^  because  i^  is  made  of 
Metal -^The  formal  —  The  Trumpet 
sounds^  3ECAU^E  it  is  long  and  hollow-^ 
The  efficient — The  Trumpet  sounds^ 
BBC  Avs^  an  Artist  blows  it-^-liKie^  final 
-^The  Trumpet  sounds,  that  it  mat/ raise 
our  courage.    Where  it  is  worth  observ- 
ing, that  the  three  first  Causes  are  ex« 
prest  by  the  strong  affirmation  of  the 
Indicative  Mode,  because  if  the  Effect 
actually  be,  these  must  of  necessity  be 
also.     But  the  last  Cause  has  a  different 
Mode,  namely,  the  Contingent  or  Poteft- 
tial.     The  Reason   is,   that  the   Final 
Cause,  tho'  it  may  be  Jirst  in  Specula^ 
tion,  is  always  last  in  Event.     That  is  to 
say,  however  it  may  be  the  End,  which 
set  the  Artist  first  to  work,  it  may  still  be 
ail  End  beyond  his  Power  to  obtain, 
^nd  which,  like  other  Contingents,,  may 

either 
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either  happen  or  natCs^.     Hence  also  Ch.li. 
it  is   connected   by    Conjunctions    of 
a  peculiar  kind,  such  as.  That,  iW, 
Ut,  ^c. 

The  Sum  is,  that  all  Conjunc- 
tions, ti^AicA  connect  both  Sentences  and 
.  their  Meanings^  are  either  Copulative, 
or  CoNTiNUATiVE  ;  the  Continuatives 
are  either  Conditional^  or  Positive;  and  the 
Positives  are  either  Causal  or  Collective. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Disjunc- 
tive Conjunctions,  a  Species  of 
Words  which  bear  this  contradictory 
Name,  because^  while  they  disjoin  the^  ' 

Sense  J  they  conjoin  the  Sentences^. 

With 


(^)  See  B.  I.  c.  8,  p.  142.  See  also  Vol.  I.  Note 
VIIl.  p.  271.  For  the  four  Causes,  see  VoL  I.  Note 
XVIL  p.  280. 

ffotfftp  ivtavvH^if.    Gazas  Gr^m.  L.  IV»     D^functivct 

mnty 
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CjhCn.  r  Wfta:  respect  to  these  we  may  «ftN 
serve;  that  aa  there  is  a  Priaatcsipki  of 
Unio^p  diffused  th?ougho«it  ail  thingsi, 
by  which  this  Whole  is  kept  togetlierv 
and,  preserved  from  Dissipation ;  so  there 
is' a  Principle  of  Diversity  diffused 
in  hke  manner,  the  Soiirce  of  Divine- 
tion^,  of  Ntimbcr,  ^nd  of  Ofder<^*>. 

Now  . 


iuntj  ijpiety  quanivh  dkiioms  coftfimgmi^^  sensum  tamcn 
diffjunetnm  habent,  Vtkc.  L.  XVL  p*  1029.  And 
bcnce  it  is,  that  a  Seiitence,  connected  by  Disjuno 
tivcs,  has  a  near  resemblance  to  a  simple  negfttive  Truth, 
For  tliough  thk  as  to  its  Inteffection  be  ^sjundive 
(its  end  being  t<>  disjoin  the  Snbjssct  from  tke  prediea^) 
yet  m  k  combines  Terms  together  into  one  Proposition, 
it  is  as  truly  si/niheikal^  as  any  Triith,  that  is  o^rmA^rt^^. 
See  Chap.  I.  Note  (6)  p.  3. 

<^)  The  DwBRsiTT,  whi)ch  adorns  Nature  mAy  bo 
^id  to  heighten  by  d^rees,  and  as  It  passes  to  difTcrent 
Subjects,  to  become  more  and  more  iatoiso*  Some 
things  oftly  diifer,  when  considered  as  Individuals^  bjit 
if  we  recur  to  thch  Spseie^^  imiwedfeitety  Ibm  qI[  Dis- 
tinction :  such  for  instance  are  ^derates  and  Plafpi 
Others  differ  as  to  Species^  bnt  ai  t6  Genus  are  tie 

•  "  ssune: 
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Now  it  is  to  express  in  some  degree  the  Ch.li. 
Modifications  of  this  Diversity j  that  Dls-* 
jUNCTivE  Conjunctions  seem  first 
to  have  been  invented. 

Of  the^e  Disjunctives,  some  are 
Simple,  some  Adversative — Simple^ 
as  when  we  say,  either  it  is  Day^  ORit    . 


same":  such  are  Man  and  Lion.  There  are  othert 
agdn,  which  differ  as  to  Genus^  and  co-incide  only  in 
*  tiiose  tramcendenial  Comprehensions  oi  Ebs^  Being,  Ex. 
istence,  and  the  like:  such  are  Quantities  and  Quali' 
tiesy  as  for  example  an  Ouneey  and  the  Colour,  White* 
Lastly  ALL  Beiito  whatever  differs,  as  Being  from  Non^ 
being. 

Farther,  in  all  things  different,  however  moderate 
their  Diversity,  there  is  an  appearance  of  Oppositiok 
with  respect- to  each  other,  in  as  much  as  each  thing  i9 
it  selfy  and  not  any  of  the  rest.  But  yet  in  all  Subjects 
this  Opposition  Is  not  the  same.  In  Relatives,  such 
as  Greater  and  Less,  Double  and  Half^  Father  and 
Son,  Cause  and  Effect,  in  these  M  is  more  striking^  than 
in  ordinary  Subjects*,  because  /^*e  always  shew  it,  by 
necessarily  inferring  each  other;  In  Contraries, 
6uch  as  Black  and  White,  ,Even  and  Odd,  Good  and 

Bad, 
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Cb.  II.  is  Night — AdversativCy  as  when  we  say. 
It  is  not  Datf^  but  it  i»  Night.  The  Dif- 
ference between  these  is,  that  the  sim- 
ple do  no  more,  tlian  merely  disjoin ;  the 
Adversative  disjoin,  with  an  Opposition 
concomitant.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Ad- 
versative are  dejiuite ;  the  Sinjpie,  inde- 
finite.    Thus  when  wc  say,  The  Number 

of 


Bad,  Virtuous  and.  Vitious,  in  these  the  Oppositioil 
goes  still  farther,  because  these  not  only  differ^  btit  are 
eren  destructive  of  each  other.  But  the  most  potent  Op* 
position  is  that  of  *Avit^»crif,  or  Contradiction,  when 
we  oppose  Proposition  to  Proposition^  Truth  to  Fals^ 
%oody  asserting  of  aUy  Subject,  either  it  isy  or  it  is  not. 
This  indeed  is  an  Oppdsition^  which  extends  itsdf  to  all 
things,  for  every  thing  conceiTable  must  needs  have  its 
Negative^  though  multitudes  \ty  nature  have  neither  ile* 
tativesy  nor  Contraries, 

Besides  these  Modes,  of  Diversity,  there  arc  tithers 
that  desertc  notice :  such  for  instance,  as  the  Diversity 
tetween  the  Name  of  a  thing,  and  its  Definition ;  be- 
tween the  variQus  Names^  which  belong  to  the  same 
things  and  the  vatious  things^  which  arc  denoted  by  the 
same  Name;  all  which  Diversities  upon  occasion  becomt 
a  Part  of  our  Discourse,  And  so  much,  in  short,  for 
,thc  Subject  of  Ditersity. 
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of  Three  is  not  an  eten  Number,  B,tT  a7i  ^J^vjf; 
odd,  we  not  only  disjoin  two  opposite 
Attributes,  but  we  definitely  aflSrm  one, 
and  deny  the  other.     But  when  we  say, 
The  Number  of  the  Stars  is  either  even 
OR  oddj  though  we  assert  one  Attribute    ' 
to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be,  yet  the  Al- 
ternative notwithstanding  is  left  inde^  . 
finite..     And  so  much  for  simple  Dis- 
junctives(^K 

As 


(*)  The  simple  Disjunctive  ^^  or  Vel,  is  mostly  used- 
indefinitely,  so  as  to  leave  aa  Alternative.  But  when  it 
is  used  dejinitely,  so  as  to  leave  no  Alternative,  it  is  thea 
a  perfect  Disjunctive  of  the  Subsequent  from  the  Prcvi- 
'  ous,  and  has  the  same  force  with  ^  «>  or,  Et  nbn.  It 
18  thus  Gaza  explains  that  Verse  of  Homer. 


BvXo//.  lyu  Xaof  aoov  E/x/x£yde/,  rt  aTPoy^iaOut. 


lA. 


That  1$  to  say,  /  desire  the  people  should  be  saved^  and 
NOT  be  destroyed,  the  Conjunction  vi  being  avou^trtxlf, 
QT  ablative.  It  must  however  be  conf est,  that  thiji 
Verse  is  otherwise  explained  by  an  Ellipsis,  either  of 
ixpi^T^ot,  or  sivrts   coBcetning   which  see  the   Commes- 

MOFft.  2  ^ 
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Ch.  li.  As  to  Adversative  Disjunctives^  it  h^ 
^"^^"^^  been  said  already  that  they  imply  Oi^r 
POSITION.  Now  there  can  be  no  Op- 
positioE  of  the  same  Attribute j  in  the 
s$atne  Subject ^  as  when  we  say,  Nireus 
was  beautiful;  but  the  Opposition  must 
be  either  of  the  ^ame  Attribute  m  differ  e^xki 
Subjects^  as  when  we  say,  Brutus  was  fi, 
Fatriot^  but  Casdr  was  no^-— or  of  dif- 
ferent Attributes  in  the  same  Subfect^  as 
when  we  say,  Gorgias  was  a  Sophist^ 
BUT  not  a  PhilosQpher — or  of  different 
Attributes  in  different  Subjects,  as  when 
wx  say,  Plato  was  a  Philosopher^  bu'^ 
Hippias  was  a  Sophist. 

The  Co7yiinctions  used  for  all  these 
purposes  may  be  called  Absoxute  Ad- 

VERSATIVES. 

But  there  are  other  Adversatives,  be- 

>  sides  these ;  as  when  we  say,  Nireus  was 

more  beautiful,  than  A  chilles — Virgil  was 

AS. great  a  Poet,  as  Cicero  was  an  Orator. 

The 
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Tiie  Champter  of  tho^e  latter  is,  *hat  5^'J^; 
^^i€y  go  jEwtha:  tham  the  former,  by 
^madkiag  cot  only  Opposition,  but  tbat 
MqimUt^  ^r  Kvcess,  wiiieh  arises  among 
,>S!abjects  from  tbeir  beiag  compared. 
A^A  hence  it  is  they  may  be  called  Ad- 

VERSATIVES  OF  COMPARISON. 

BfisiJ^ES  the  Adver^atives  here  men- 
tioned, there  are  two  other  Species,  of 
which  the  most  eminent  are  unless  and 
ALTHo".  For  example — Troy  will  he 
taken,  unless  the  Palladium  he  preserved 
—Troy  will  be  taken^  altho'  Hector  rfc- 
ferid  it. '  The  nature  of  these  Adversa-- 
fives  may  be  thus  explained.  As  every 
Event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  Cause,  so 
by  parity  of  jeason  it  is  opposed  to  its 
Preventive.  And  as  every  Cause  is 
-either  adequate  ^^^  or  in-adequate  (in-ade- 
quate, 


(0  This  Distinction  has  reference  to  common  OpU 
mon,  und  die  form  of  Language,,  eonsofignt  thereto.  In 
strict  metaphysical  truth,  No  Cauae,  that  ismot  adequate^ 
M  anjf  Cause  at  alL 
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Ch.lL  quate,  when  it  endeavours,  without  be- 
ing effectual)  so  in  like  manner  is  every 
Preventive.  Now  adequate  Preventives 
are  exprest  by  such  Adversatives,  as 
vi^LEss-^Trot/  willbe  taken^  unless  the 
Palladium  be  preserved;  that  is,  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  The  In- 
adequate are  exprest  by  such  Adversa- 
tives, as  ALTKo'— 'Troy  will  be  taken^  al- 
tHo'  Hector  defend  it;  thafis,  Hectors 
Defence  will  prove  in-effectuaL 

The  Names  given  by  the  old  Gram- 
marians to  denote  these  last  Adversa- 
tives, appear  not  sufficiently  to  express 
their  Natures^'"^.  They  may  be  better 
perhaps  called  Adversatives  Ade- 
quate AND  In-adequate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  DrsjuNC- 
tiv^s,thatisCoxjUNCTioNs,a;Aic/ico/i- 

join 


im)  They   called   them  for  the  most  part,   urithont 
sufficient  Distinction  of  their  Species,  Adversatkxt^  o^ 
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Join  Sentences^  but  not  their  Meanings^  are  Cb.li  ^    i 
either  Simple  or  Adversative  ,  and 
that  all  Adversatives  are  either  -46- 
solute  or  Ct)mparative  ;  or  ehe  Adequate 
or  In-adequate. 

We  shall  finish  this  Chapter  >vith  a  . 
few  miscellany  Observations. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed, 
through  all  the  Species  of  Disjunctives, 
that  the  same  Disjunctive  appears  to* 
have  greater  or  less  force,  according  as  -^ 
tlie  Subjects,  which  it  disjoins,  are  inpre 
or  less  disjoined  by  Nature.  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  say,  Every  Number  is  even^ 
OR  ndd — Every  Proposition  is  true^  or 
false — nothing  seems  to  disjoin  more 
strongly  than  the  Disjunctive^  becauise 
ho  things  are  in  "Nature  more  incompa-- 
tible  than  the  Subjects.  But  if  we  say, 
T/iat  Object  is  a  Triangle^  or  Figure 
contained  under  three  right  lines — the 
(or)  in  this  case  hardty  seems  to  dis- 
join, or  indeed  to  do  more,  than  dis- 
S  tinctly 
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Ch.  II.  tinctlxf  to  express  the  Thing,  first  by  its 
Name^  and  then  by  its  Definition.  So  if  we 
say,  That  Figure  is  a  Sphere^  or  a  Glohe^ 
OR  a  Ball — the  Disjunctive  in  this  case, 
tends  no  farther  to  disjoin,  than  as  it  dis- 
tinguishes the  several  Names^  which  be- 
long to  the  same  Thing  W. 

Ag  a  I N — the  Words,  When  and^ffifeere, 
and  all  others  of  the  same  nature,  such  as, 
Whence^  Whither^  Whenever^  Wherever, 
&c.  maybe  properly  called  Adverbial 
Conjunctions,  because  they  partici- 
pate the  nature  both  of  Adverbs  and 
Conjunctions — of  Conjunctions,  as  they 
conjoin  Sentences ;  of  Adverbs,  as  they 

denote 


(»)  The  Latins  had  a  peculiar  Particle  for  this  occa- 
sion, wl^h  they  cMedi  Subdifjunctiva,  a.  SubcUsjundive ; 
and  that  was  Sive.  Alexander  sive  Paris;  Mars  sive 
Mavors.  The  Greek  "Eir  tv  seems  to  answer  the  same 
end.  Of  these  Particles,  Scaliger  thus  speaks — Et  sane 
nomen  Subdifjunctivarum  rede  acceptum  est,  neque  enim 
tarn  plane  disjungit,  quam  Disjunctivce,  Nam  Disjundivct 
sunt  in  Contrariis — SubdisjunttvooB  autem  etiam  in  non 
GoMrariis,  sed  Diver  sis  tantum  ;  ut,  Alexander  sive  Pa* 
ris.    De  C,  L.  Lat,  c.  170. 
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denote  the  Attributes  either  of  TiW,  or  Ch.  II, 
of  Place.  v-i-vw 

Ag  a  I N — these  Adverbial  Conjunctions^ 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  Prepositions  (con- 
trary to  the  Character  of  accessory  Words,  ' 
which  have  stfictly  no  Signification,  but 
when  associated  with  other  words)  have         ^ 
a  kind  of  obsQure  Signification,  when   • 
taken  alone,  by  denoting  those  Attri- 
butes of  Time  and  Place.     And  hence 
it  is,  that  they  appear  in  Grammar,  like 
Zoophytes  iti  Nature ;  a  kind  of  ^^^  mid- 
die  Beings^   of  amphibious   character, 
ivhich,  by  sharing  the  Attributes  of  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  conduce  to  link 
the  Whole  together  ^\ 

S  2  And 


(o)  Tlo\X»j(w  yai^  i  (^vtris  JijAtj  ymreti  Kara,  /x/x^09  /Acr«Cae- 

Tkemist,  p.  74.  Ed.  Aid.     See  also  Arist.  de  Animal. 
FarCp.  93.  1.  10.  Ed.  Syll. 

(p)  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  politest  land 
Bftost  elegant  of  the  Attic  Writers^  and  Plato  abore  til 

the 
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^i^      AicD  so  much  for  Conjunctions, 
their  Gepus,  find  thek  Species. 

CHAR 


ihe  rest,  should  hare  their  works  filled  with  Partides  of 
all  kinds,  and  with  Conjunctions  in  particular ;  while 
in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of  ourselres  as  of 
our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  word  as  a  Particle,  or 
Conjunction  is  to  be  found.  Is  it,  that  where  iliere  it 
Connection  in  the  Meaning^  there  must  be  Words  hadt9 
fionnect;  but  that  where  tiie  Connection  is  little  or  none, 
such  connectives  are  of  little  use  ?  That  Houses  of  Cards, 
without  cement,,  may  w^Jl  answer  their  end,  but  not 
those  Houses,  where  one  would  chuse  to  dwell?  Is 
this  the  Cause  ?  or  have  we  attained  an  elegance,  to  the 
Antients  unknown  ? 

Venimus  ad  summam  fortuncBy  &c. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Concerning  those  Connectives^  called 
Prepositions. 

Prepositions  by  tHeir  name  express  ch.liL 
theiF  Place,  but  not  their  Character. —  ^-^v-^ 
Their  Definition  will  distinguish  them 
from  the  former  Connectives.     A  Pre-    ^ 
POSITION  is  a  Part  of  Speech,  devoid  it* 
self  of  Signification,  but  so  formed  as  to 
nnite  tzm  Words  that  arp  significant,  and 
that  refuse  to  co-alesce  dr  ^unite  of  them^ 
selves  (**).  This  connective  Power,  (which 
S3  relates 


(«)  The  Stoic  Name  for  a  Preposition  was  n^o$ir/xo$ 
xWfo-fwy,  Prcepositiva  Cof^nctio,  a  Prepositive  Corifunc-^ 
tion,     *Cls  fAtv  w  7y  aarei  yas  aXXats  tJa^otOiatts  at  tsfoOia^s 

Zv  9c  afo^fAvi  tlv^rat  'aaqa  roXs  7.runifxns  rS  Koi.'Kua^au  aviat 
TJ^BtrtK^s  IvthafjMf,  Now  in  what  manner  even  in  other 
mppUcatiom  (besides  the  present)  PreposHums  give  proof 
of  their  Conjunctive  SifTttax,  we  have  mentOmed  alreacfy; 

mhenm 
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^]^J[JJ;  relates  to  Words  only,  and  not  Sentences) 
will  be  better  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing Speciilatiojis. 

'  SoMi:  tilings  co-alesce  and  unite  of 
themselves ;  others  refuse  \o  do  so  with- 
out helpj  and  as  it  were  c6n>pulsion.-^ 
.     \   Thus  in  Works  of  Art,  the  Mortar  and 
^    -    the  Stone  co-alesce  of  themselves ;  but 
tjie  Wainscot  and  the  Wall  not  without 
Nails  and  Pins.     In  nature  this  is  more 
conspicuovj*.     For  example;  all  Quan- 
tities, and  Qualities  co-alesce  immedi- 
ately with  their  Substances.     Thus  it  is 
we  say,  a  fierce  Lion^  a  vast  Mountain  ; 
and  from  this  Natural  Concord  of  Sub^ 
Ject  and  Accident y  arises  the  Grammati- 
cal Concord  of  Substantive  and  Adjective. 

In 


whence  too  the  Stoics  took^ccdsion  to  call  them  Pb?posi- 
TivE  Conjunctions.  Jpollon.  L.  IV.  c.  6.  p.  313. — 
Yet  is  this  in  )^act  rather  a  descriptive  <S'Ar£/cA,  than  a  com- 
plete Definition^  since  there  are  other  Conjunctions, 
which  are  Prepositive  as  wellais  these.  See  Gaz.  L.  IV. 
4e  Praeposit  Prise.  L.  XIV,  p.  983. 
2 
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In  like  manner  Actions  co-alesce  with  Cb.liL 
their  Agents,  and  Passions  with  their 
Patients.  Thus  it  is  we  say,  Alexander 
conquers;  Darius  is  conquered.  Nay,  as 
every  Energy  is  a  Ijind  of  Medium  be- 
tween its  Agent  and  Patient,  the  whole 
three,  Agtnt^  Energy^  and  Patient^  co- 
'  alesce  with  the  same  facility ;  as  when 
we  say,  Alexander  conquers  Darius.  And 
hence,  that  is  from  these  Modes  cf  na-- 
tural  Co-^dlescence^  arises  the  Grammati- 
cal Regimen  of  the  Verb  hy  its  Nominq,-- 
tive,  and  of  the  Accusative  by  its  Verb: 
Farther  than  this.  Attributives  them- 
selves may  be  most  of  them  characte- 
rized ;  as  when  we  say  of  suc^  Attribu- 
tives as  ran^  beautiful,  learned^  he  ran 
swiftly y  she  was  very  beautiful,  he  was 
moderately  learned,  &c.  And  hence  the 
Co-dlescence  of  the  Adverb  with  Verbs^  ^ 

Participles,  and  Adjectives. 

The  general  Conclusion  appears  to 
be  this.  ^' Those  Parts  op  Speech 
"unite  of  themselves  in  Gram- 

S4  "MAE, 
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Ch. III.  "mar,    whose    original    Archi-' 

"TYl^ES     UNITE    OF     THEMSELVES     IN 

"Nature/'  To  which  we  may  add> 
ag  following  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  great  Objects  of  NcHurai  Union 
are  Substance  awe?  Attkibute.  Notr 
tho'  Substances  naturally  co-incide  with 
their  Attribtites^  yet  they  absolutely  re- 
fuse doing  so,  one  with  another  ^^\  And 
hence  those  known  Maxims  in  Physics, 
that  Body  is  impenetrable ;  that  two  Bo^ 
dies,  cannot  possess  the  same  place ;  that 
the  ^amc  Attribute  canpot  belong  to  dijfe^ 
rent  SubstanceSj  <S{c.  - 

^  Faom  these  principles  it  follows,  that 
when  we  form  a  Sentence,  the  Substan- 
tive without  difficulty  co-incides  with 
the  Verb^  from  the  natural  Co-incidence 
qf  Sttbstance  and  JEfiergt^TnE  Sun 
A\  ARMETiL.      So  likewise  the    Energy 

with 

^  j,j  Camay  propter  quam  duo  Subsiantroa  nonponuntun 
fiine  copula^  e  Philosophid  petenda  est :  neque  enim  duo 
Siihst^ntialiter  lenum  -esse-  potest y  sicui  SubstanHa  et  Ac* 
cldfimJiaqucnon  dicas^  C^s^it;  Cato  pugnat.  Scd. 
it  Caus.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  177. 
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with  the  Subject^  on  which  it  operates —  Ch.  III. 
WARMETii  THE  Earth.     So  likewise 
both  Substance  ^.n  d  Energy  with  their  pro-* 
per  Attributes. — The  Splendid  Sun, 

— GENIAt^LT.  WARMETH — THE  FEE- 
TILE  Earth.  Bat  suppose  we  wer^ 
desirous  to  add  other  Substantive,  ?ta 
for  instance,  Air,  or  Beams.  How 
would  these  co-incide,  or  under  what 
Character  ceuld  they  be  introduced? 
Not  as  Nominatives  qy  Accusatives^  for 
both  those  places  are  already  filled ; 
the  Nominative  by  the  Substance, Sun; 
the  'Accusative  by  the  Substance> 
Earth.  Not  as  Attributes  to  these 
Ijast,  or  to  any  other  thing ;  for  Attrp- 
butes  by  nature  they  neither  are^  nor  can 
be  made.  Here  then  Ave  perceive  the 
Rise  and  Use  of  Prepositiojjs.  Bv 
these  we  connect  those  Substantives  to 
Sentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unabl6 
to  co-alesce  of  themselves.  Let  us  assume 
for  instance  a  pair  of  these  Connectives, 
Thro^  and  With,  and  mark  their  Ef- 
fect upon  the.  Substances  here  men- 

tioned. 
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eh.  nr.  tioned.  The  splendid  Sun  with  his 
Seams  genially  warmeth  thro'  the  Air 
the  fertile  Earth.  The  Sentence,  as  be- 
fore, remains  entire  and  one;  the  Sub^ 
sfantives  required  are  both  introduced; 
and  not  a  Word,  which  was  there  before, 
is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 

It  must  here  be  observed  that  most, 
if  not  all  Prepositions  seem  originally 
formed  to  denote  the  Relations  of 
Place  W.  The  reason  is,, this  is  that 
grand  Relation^  which  Bodies  or  natural 
Substances  maintain  at  all  times  one  to 
another,  whether  they  are  contiguous 
or  remote,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  in  the 
Continuity  of  Place  they  form  this  Uni- 
verse 

' " I  ,1 1  ..I  • . 

^^^  Omne  corpus  aut  movetur  out  quiescH :  quare  opus 
fuit  oHqucL  not&y  quce  TO  HOT  significaret^  sive  esset  inter 
duo  extremw^  inter  quce  motus  Jit^  sive  esset  in  altera  ex» 
fremorutJiy  inquihus  Jit  quies.  Hinc  elidemus  Prosposi* 
iiotds  essentiakm  definiiionem^  Seal,  de  Caus.  Liiig. 
Lat  c.  152. 
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Ch.  III. 
VERSE  or  VISIBLE  Whole,   and  arc   v-r. — ' 

made  as  much  One  by  that  general 
Comprehension,  as  is  consistent  with 
their  several  Natures,  and  specific  Dis- 
tinctions. Thus  it  is  we  have  Preposi- 
tions to  denote  the  contiguous  Elation 
of  Body,  as  when  we  say,  Cams  walketh 
WITH  a  St&ff;  the  Statue  stood  upon  a 
Pedestal;  the  River  ran  over  a  Sand;- 
others  for  the  detached  Relation,  as 
when  we  say.  He  is  going  to  Italy ;  the 
Sun  is  risen  above  the  Hills;  these  Figs 
came'  from  Turkey.  So  as  to  Motion 
^nd  Rest,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
here  the  Preposition  varies  its  character 
with  the  Verb;  Thus  if  we  say,  that 
Lamp  hangs  from  the  Ceiling,  the  Pre- 
position, From,  assumes  a  Character 
of  Quiescence.  But  if  we  say,  that  Lamp 
is  falling  from  the  Ceiling,  the  Prepo- 
sition in  such  case  assumes  a  Character 
of  Motion.     So  in  Milton^ 

— To  support  uneasie  steps 
OvEU  the  Burning  Marie — Par.  L.  I^ 

Here  over  denotes  Motion. 

Again — 
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Gb.  m.  Again — 

. — He — mth  looks  of  cordial  Love 
Hung  OVER  her  enamour  d — Bar.  L.  IV. 

Here  ovbk  denotes  Rest. 

But  though  the  original  use  of  Pre- 
positions was  to  denote  the  Belations  of 
Placey  they  could  not  be  confined  to- 
this  Office  only.  They  by  degrees  exr* 
tended  themselves  to  Subjects  incQrpor 
real^  and  came  to  denote  Relations,  as 
well  intellectual  as  local.  Thus,  because 
in  Place  he,  who  is  above^  has  commoply 
the  advantage  over  him,  who  is  hdom^ 
hence  we  transfer  over  and  under  to 
Dominion  and  Obedience ;  of  a  King  we 
say,  he  ruled  over  his  People;  of  a 
common  Soldier,  he  served  under  such 
a  General.  -  So  too  we  say  ,W^  Thought; 
without  Attention ;  thinking  over  a  Sub-* 
ject;  under  Anxiety;  from  Fear;  out 
of  Love ;  4h*ough  Jealousy,  ^c.  All 
which  instances,  with  many  others  of 

like 
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like  kind,  shew  that  the  first  Words  of  Ch.  in. 
Men,  like  their  first  Ideas^  had  an  im» 
mediate  refeience  to  sensible  Objects, 
and  that  in  afterdays,  when  they  began 
to  discern  with  their  Intellect^  they  took 
those  Words,  which  they  found  already 
made,  and  transferred  them  by  roeta* 
phor  to  intellectual  Conceptions.  There 
is  indeed  no  Method  to  express  new 
Ideas,  but  either  this  of  Metaphor ^  or 
that  of  Coining  new  Words^  both  which 
have  been  practised  by  Philosophers 
and  wise  Men,  according  to  the  nature, 
and  exigence  of  the  occasion  (A   - 


In 


(^)  Among  the  Words  new  coined  we  may  ascribe  to 
JnaxagoraSy  *0fjt.otoijui^st»  ;  to  P/flto,  Tlotoms ;  to  Qceroy  ^ 
QiiaKtas;  to  Aristotle y  'Ej»1iX«;^i^«;  to  the  StoicSy^Ovrif, 
xt^oirtsy  and  many  others. — Among  the  Words  transfer- 
red by  Metaphojr  from  common  to  special  Meanings,  to 
the  Plcdonks  we  may  ascribe  ^l^U;  to  the  Pi/ihagoreans 
and  Peripatetics  J  Karu^f  <«,  and  Karnyo^siv ;  to  the  Stoics  ^ 
Kflwa^D>^<5,  vvoX»i4/<y,  juxWxoy;  to  the  PffrThonistSy''^itTt, 
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In  the  foregoing  use  of  Prepositions, 
we  have  seen  how  they  are  applied 
iiCifTx  Tsccqx^etTkVy  by  way  of  Juxta'position^ 
that  is  to  say,  where  they  are  prefixt  to 
a  Word,  without  becoming  a  Part  of  it. 

But 


And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  he  who  pretends 
to  discuss  the  Sentiments  of  any  one  of  these  Fhiloso* 
phers,  or  even  to  cite  and  translate  him  (except  iti  trite 
and  obvious  sentences)  without  accurately  knowing  the 
Gre^k  Tongue  in  general ;  the  nice  differences  of  many 
Words  apparently  synohymous ;  ^  the  peculiar  Stile  of 
the  Author  whom  he  presumes  to  handle  y  the  new  coin- 
ed Words,  and  new  Significations  given  to  old  Words, 
used  by  such  author,  and  his  Sect ;  the  whole  Philoso^ 
phy  of  such  Sect,  together  with  the  Connections  and 
Dependencies  of  its  several  Parts,  whether  Logical,  Ethi- 
cal, or  Physical ;— He  I  say,  that,  without  this  previous 
preparation,  attempts  what  1  have  said,  will  shoot  in  the 
dark;  will  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders;  will  ex- 
plain, and  praise,  and  censure  merely  by  chance ;  and 
though  he  may  possibly  to  Fools  appear  as  a  wise  Man, 
will  certainly  among  Hhe  wise  ever  pass  for  a  Fool.  Such 
a  Man's  Intellect  comprehends  ancient  Philosophy,  as^ 
liis  Eye  comprehends  a  distant  Prospect.  He  may  see 
perhaps  enough,  to  know  Mountains  from  Plains,  and 
"Seas  from  Woods;  but  for'  an  accurate  .discernment  of 
particulars,  and  theiV  character^  this  without '  farthw 
helps,  it  is  impossible  he  should  attain. 
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But  they  may  be  used  also  k^t^  (rw^effiv,  Ch.  IIL 
by  way  of  Composition^  that  is,  they  may 
be  prefixt  to  a  Word^  so  as  to  become 
a  real  Part  of  it  («)•  Thus  in  Greek  we 
ha\e'E^iqoi(r^aiy  in  Latin j  Intelligere^  in  * 
English^  to  Understand.  So  also,  to 
foretell  to  overact^  to  undervalue^  to  owf- 
g^,  &c.  and  in  Greek  and  Latin^  other 
instances  innumerable.  In  this  case  the 
Prepositions  commonly  transfuse  some- 
thing of  their  own  Meaning  into  the 
Word,  with  which  they  are  compound- 
ed; and  this  imparted  Meaning  in  most 
instances  will  be  found  ultipiately  re- 
solvable into  some  of  the  Relations  of 
Place,  (^  as  used  either  in  its  proper 
or  metaphorical  acceptation. 

Lastly, 


(e)  See  Gaz.  Gram.  L.  IV.  Cap.  de  Praepositione. 

C^  For  example,  let  us  suppose  some  giren  Space. 
£  and  Ex  signify  oid  o^  that  Space ;  Per,  through  it^  from 
iMgix^iing  to  end ;  In,  wUhin  U  ;  Sub,  under  it.    Hence 

them 
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Ch.  III.      Lastly,  there  are  times,  when  Pre*- 
positions  totally  lose  their  connective. 

Nature, 


tl^en  £  and  Per  in .  composition  augment :  Enormis^ 
something  not  simply  big,  but  big  in  excess  ;  something 
got  out  of  the  rule  J  and  beyond  the  measure ;  Dko^  to 
ipeak  ;  Edico^  to  speak  out;  whence  Edktum^  an  E(U6lj 
soroethiag  so  effectually  spoken,  as  all  are  supposed  to 
hear,  and  all  to  obey.     Sd  Terence^ 

Dico^  Edko  vobis — Eun.  V.  5.  20. 

which  (as  Donatus  tells  us  in  his  Comment)  is  an  "Av^ntTis, 
Fari^  to  speak  ;  Effari^  to  speak  out — hence  Effatum^  an 
^xionVj  or  self-evident  Proposition,  something  addressed 
as  it  were  to  all  men,  and  calling  for  universal  Assent. 
CVc,  Acad.  II.  29.  PermagnuSy  Perutilisy  great  through^ 
euty  useful  through  everf/  part.  - 

Qn^the  contrary,  Ix  and  Sub  diminish  and  lessen. 
InjustuSy  Iniquusy  unjust y  inequitable^  that  lies  zzilhin  Jus- 
tice and  Equity,  that  reaches  not  so  far,  that  falls  short 
of  them  ;  Subnigery  blackish  ;  SubrubicunduSy  reddish  ; 
tendjng  to  black,  and  tending  to  red,  but  yet  under  the 
standard,  and  below  perfection. 

Emo  originally  signified  Yo  take  a'stay ;  hence  it  came 
to  signify  to  buj/y  because  he,  who  buys,  takes  auHiylm 
jtiiTchase.      Iktxbt,   Betweeny    impAies  Dixontinu&mn^ 

for 
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Kature,  being  converted  into  Adverbs,  Ch.iif* 
end  used  in  Syntax  accordingly •^  Thus 
Horner^ 

^^And  earth  smifd  all  around^ 

IK.  r.  36i, 

But  of  this  we  have  spoken  in  a  pre* 
ceding  Chapter  C^>^»  One  thing  we  must 
however  observe,  bjefore  we  finish  this 
Chapter,  which  is,  that  whatever  we 
may  be  told  of  Cases  in  modern  Lan* 
guages,  there  ar^  in  fact  no  such  things ; 
but  their  force  and  power  is  exprest  by 

two 


for  in  things  continuous  there  can  nothing  lie  between* 
l**rom  these  two  comes,  Interimo^  to  ktll^  that  is  to  say, 
To  take  a  Man  away  in  the  midst  qf  Idfe^  by  making  d 
Discontinuance  of  his  vital  Energy.  So  also,  Perimo^  to 
kill  a  Man,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  him  away  thoroughly  ; 
for  indeed  what  more  thorough  taking  away  can  well  be 
supposed  ?  The  Chreek  Verb,  ^Avat^t^h  and  the  English 
Verb,  To  take  off^  seem  both  to  carry  the  same  allusion* 
And  thus  it  is  that  Prepositions  become  Parts  of  other 
Words* 

Cff)  See  before,  p.  205. 

T 
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C9i.in.  two  Methods,  either  by  Situation^  or  by 
^repositions  ;  the  Nominative  and  Accusa'- 
tive  Cases  by  Situation;  the  rest,  by 
Prepositions.  But  this  we  shall  make 
the  Subject  of  a  Chapter  b^  itself,  con- 
cluding here  our  Inquiry  concerning 
Prepositions. 

CHAR 
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^  t  ■ 

s 

CHAP.  IV. 

Cdnctrning  Cases. 

As  Cases,  of  at  least  their  various  Cli.lV* 
Powers,  depend  on  the  knowledge  part- 
ly of  Nouns  J  partly  of  Verbs^  and  partly 
%)f  Prepositions;  they  have  been  re- 
served, till  those  Parts  of  Speech  had 
been  examined  and  discussed,  and  are 
ibr  that  reason  made  the  Subject  of  so 
late  a  Chapter,  as  the  present* 

There  are  no  Cases  in  the  modern 
Languages,  except  a  few  among  the 
primitive  Pronoy,nSy  such  as  I  arid  MjE  j 
Je,  and  MoY  ;  and  the  English  Geni- 
tive^ formed  by  the  addition  of  s,  as 
when  from  LioUy  we  form  Lion's ;  from 
Ship^  Ship's.  From  this  defect  however 
we  may  be  enabled  to  discover  in  some 
instances  what  a  Case  is^  the  Periphra- 
T2  sis, 
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Ch.IV.  515,  which  supplies  its  place,  being  ttie 
Case  (as  it  were)  unfolded.  Thus  Equi 
is  analized  into  Du  Chevalj  Of  the  Horse, 
Equo  into  Au  Cheval^  To  the  Horse.--^ 
And  hence  we  see  that  the  Genitive 
and  Dative  Cases  imply  the  joint 
Power  of  a  Noun  and  a  Preposition,  the 
Genitive's  Preposition  being  J,  De,  or 
£.r,  the  I>ative's  Preposition  beipg  Ad^ 
or  Versus. 

^  /  We  have  not  this  assistance  as  to  the 
9  f  Accusative,  which  in  modern  Lan«^ 
guages  (a  few  instances  excepted)is  only 
known  from  its  position,  that  is  to  say» 
by  being  subsequent  to  its  Verb,  in  the 
collocation  of  the  words* 

The  Vocative  we  pass  over  from 
its  little  use,  being  not  only  unknown 
to  the  modern  Languages,  but  often  in 
the  antient  being  supplied  by  the  No^ 
minative. 

The  Ablative  likewise  was  used 
by  the  Romans  only ;  a  Case  they  seem 

1  to 
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to  have  adopted  to  associate  with  their  Ch,IV, 
Prepositions^  as  they  had  deprived  their 
Genitive  and  Dative  of  that  privilege ; 
a  Case  certainly  not  necessary,  because 
the  GreeTcs  do  as  well  wit^iout  it,  and 
because  with  the  Romans  themselves  it 
is  frequently  undistinguished.     . 

There  remains  the  Nominative; 
which  whether  it  were  a  Case  or  no,  wag 
much  disputed  by  the  Antieiltsv  The 
Peripatetics  held  it  to  be  no  Cewe,  and 
likened  the  Noun,  in  this  its  primary 
and  original  Form,  to  a  perpenHicular 
Line,  such  for  example,  as  the  line 
AB. 

B 

C 


A 


The  Variations  from  the  Nominative^ 
they  considered  as  if  AB  were  to  fall 
froni  its  perpendicular,  as  for  example, 
to  AC,  or  AD.  Hence  then  they  only 
T^  called 
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Ch.  IV.  called  these  Variations  nTQEEIE,CASus, 
Cases,  or  Fallijstgs!  The  Stoics  oh 
the  contrary,  and  the  Grammarians 
with  them,  made  the  Nominative  a  Case 
also.  Words  they  considered  (as  it 
were)  to  fall  from  the  Mind^  or  discur- 
sive  Faculty.  Now  when  a  NcJun  fell 
thence  in  its  primary  Form,  they  then 
called  it  nXQSlE  OP0H,  Casus  rectus, 

AN  ERECT,  or  UPRIGHT  CASEOr  FALL- 
ING, siich  as  AB,  and  by  this  name 
they  distinguished  the  Nominative.-^ 
When  it  fell  from  the  Mind  under  any  of 
its  variations^  as.  for  example  in  the 
form  of  a  Genitive^  a  Dative^  or  the  like, 
such  variations  they  called  IITQSEIS 
liAAriAi,  Casus  obliqui,  oblique 
Cases,  or  side-long  Fallings  (such 
as  AC,  or  AD)  in  opposition  to  the 
,  other  (that  is  AB)  which  was  erect  and 
perpendicular^.  Hence  too  Gramma-* 
rians  called  the  Method  of  enumerating 
the  various  Cases  of  a  Noiin,  KAirir, 
Declxnatio,  a  Declension,  it  be-» 
^Qg 

^^  See  4mmoTU  in  Libr»  de  Interpr.  p,  35* 
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ing  a  sort  of  progressive  Descent  from  Ch.  IV. 
the  Noun's  upright  Form  thro'  its  various 
declining  Forms,  that  is,  a  Desceiit  from 
AB,  to  AC,  AD,  ^c. 

Of  these  Cases  we  shall  treat  but  of 
four,  that  is  to  say,  the  Nominative, 
the  Accusative,  the  Genitive,  and 
the  Dative. 

It  has  been  said  already  in  the  pre- 
ceding Chapter,  that  the  great  Objects 
of  natural  Union  are  Substance  and 
Attribute.  Now  from  this  Natural 
Concord  arises  the  Logical  Concord  of 
Subject  and  Predicate,  and  the 
Grammatical  Concord  o/'SuBSTANTitB 
and  Attributive^.  These  Con- 
cords in  Speech  produce  Proposi- 
tions and  Sentences,  as  that  previ- 
ous Concord  iil  Nature  produced- 
NATURAL  Beings.  This  being  ad-t 
T  4    ;        ./:.>    mitted. 


W  See  before,  p.  264» 
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Ch.iv.  mitted,.  we  proceed  by  observing,  t;liat 
when  a  Sentence  is  regular  and  orderly^ 
Natures  Substancej  the  Logician's  Sulh-. 
ject^  and  the  Grammarians  Substantive 
are  all  denoted  by  that  Case,  which  we 
call  the  Nominative^    For  example, 
C^SAE  pugnat,  JE^  Jingitur^    Domu$ 
dedjficatur.    We  may  remark  too  by  the 
way,  that  the  Character  of  this  Nomina^ 
tive  may  be  learnt  from  its  Attributive. 
.  The  Action  implied  in  pugnat  j  shews  its 
Nominative  C^s A R  to  bean  Active  ef- 
ficient Cause ;  the  Passion  implied  in 
fingitur^  shews  its  Nominative  Ss  to 
be  a  Passive  Subject,  as  does  the  Pas- 
sion in  adificatur  prove  Domus  to  be 
an  Effect. 

As  therefore  every  Attributive  would 
as  far  as  possible  conform  itself  to  its 
Subst^tive,  so  for  this  reason,  when  it 
has  Cases,  it  imitates  its  Substantive, 
and  appears  as  a  Nominative  also.  So 
we  find  it  in  such  instances  as — Cice- 
ro est  ELOQUENS;  VlTIUSi  e^^TURP^E; 

Homo 
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Homo  e^  animal,  &c.  When  it  has  Cb.iv. 
no  Cases,  (as  happens  with  Verbs)  it  is 
forced  to  content  itself  with  suoh  assi- 
milations as  it  has,  those  of  Number 
and  Person*;  as  when  we^ay, Cicero 
loquitur;  nos  loq^uimue;  Homi- 
nes LOQUUNTUA. 

! 

From  what  has  been  6aid,  we  may 
make  the  following  observations — that 
as  there  can  be  no  Sentence  without  a 
Substantive^  so  that  Substantive,  if  the 
Sentence  heregular^i^  always  denoted 
by  a  Nominative-^ih^X  on  this  occasion 
all  the  Attributives^  that  have  Cases,  ap- 
pear as  Nominatives  also — that  th«re 
may  be  a  regular  and  perfect  Sentence 
without  any  of  the  other  Cases^  but  that 
mthout  one  Nominative  at  least,  this  is 
utterly  impossible.  Hence  therefore 
we  form  its  Character  and  Description-^ 
'  THE  Nominative  is  that  Case,  without 

which 


♦  What  sort  of  Nuipbcr  and  Penon  Verbs  hafe,  fe« 
before,  p.  170, 171. 
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Ch.  IV.  which  there  can  he  no  regularC^^  and  per^ 
^^"^'"''^  feci  Sentence.     We  are  now  to  search 
after  another  Case.  ) 

When  the  Attributive  in  any  Sen- 
tence is  some  Verb  denoting  Action,  we 
may  be  assured  the  principal  Substantive 
is  some  active  efficient  Cause.  So  we 
may  call  Achilles  and  Lysippus  in  such 
,  ,  Sentences  as  Achilles  vulneravitj  Lysip^ 
.  pus  fecit.  But  though  this  be  evident 
and  clearly  understood,  the  Mind  is 
still  in  suspenccy  and  finds  its  concep- 
tion incomplete.  Action,  it  well  knows, 
not  only  requires  some  Agent,  but  it 
must  have  a  Subject  also  to  work  on^ 
and  it  must  produce  some  Effect.  It  is 
then  to  denote  one  of  these  (that  is,  the 
Subject  or  the  Effect)  that  the  Authors 

of 


<^)  Weharc  added  regular  as  well  as  perfect^  because 
there  may  be  irregular  Sentences,  which  may  be  perfect 
without  a  Nominative.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Sentence^ 
tnadc  out  of  those  Verbs,  called  by  the  Stoics  Tl»^»(Tvyir- 
QapLtxroi  or  n»^a^K<3^'niyo^TifA.»v»f  such  as  l^uye^dvit  [AfriifAtKs^f,' 

Socrat€m  posnitct^  &€•    See  before^  p,  180# 
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of  Language  have  destined  THt  Accu- 
15ATIVE.  Achilles  vulneravit  Hecto- 
REM — ^here  the  Accusative  denotes  the 

Subject.     Lysippus fecit  statuas 

here  the  Accusative  denotes  the  Eflfect. 
By  these  additional  Explanations  the 
Mind,  becomes  satisfied,  and  the  Sen- 
tences acquire  a  Perfection,  which  be- 
fore they  wanted.  In  whatever  other 
manner,  whether  figuratively,  or  with 
Prepositions,  this  Case  may  have  been 
tised,  its  first  destination  seems  to  have 
been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence 
therefore  we  shall  form  its  Character  and ' 
Description — the  Accusative  is  that 
CasCy  which  to  an  efficient  Nominative  and 
a  Verb  of  Action  subjoins  either  the  Effect 
or  the  passive  Subject.  We  haye  still  left 
the  Genitive  and  the  Dative,  which  we 
investigate,  as  follows, 

It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
Chapter<'^>^,  that  when  the  Places  of  the 

Nomi^ 

(<*'  See  l)efore,  p.  365. 
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Cb.IV.  Jsfominathe  and  the  Accusative  are  filled 
by  proper  Substantives,  other  Substan- 
tives are  annexed  by  the  help  of  Pre- 
positions. Now,  though  this  be  so  far 
true  in  the  modern  Languages,  that  (a 
very  few  instances  excepted)  they  know 
.  no  other  method ,  yet  is  not  the  rule  of 
equal  latitude  with  respect  to  the  Latin 
or  Greeky  and  that  from  reasons^  which 
we  are  about  t6  offer*  ^ 

Among  the  various  Relations  of  Sub* 
stantives  denoted  by  Prepositions,  there 
appear  to  be  two  principal  ones ;  and 
these  are,  the  Term  or  Pointy   which 
something  commences  from,  and  the 
Term  or  Pointy  which  something  tends 
TO.    These  Relations  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  thought    of    so  gre4t    impor- 
tance,   as    to   distinguish  them,  when 
they  occurred,    by   peculiar   Terminal 
tions  of  their  owUy  which  exprest  their 
force,    without    the   help   of  a  Prepo* 
'     sition.     Now  it  is  here  we  behold  the 
.  Rise  of  the  antient  Genitive,  and  Da- 
tive, 
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tive,  the  Genitive  being  formed  to  ex-- 
press  all  relations  commencing  from  eV- 
self;  THE  Dative,  all  Relations  tencU 
ing  TO  itself.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof,  than  the  Analysis  of  these 
Gases  in  the  modem  Languages,  A^hich 
vre  have  mentioned  already W* 


It  is  on  these  Principles  that  they  say 
in  Greefc— A€a(ji«/ EOT,  5i3a;{jL/ SOI,  Of  tkee 
I  ask  J  To  thee  I  give.  The  reason  is,  in 
requests  the  person  requested  is  one 
whom  something  is  esfpected  from;  in 
donations,  the  person  presented,  is  one 
whom  something  passes  to.  So  again 
— *(/)  Tle^xaiv^Tcni.  X/68,  it  is  made  of  Stone* 
Stone  was  the  passive  Subject,  and  thus 
it  appears  in  the  Genitive^  as  being  tho 
Termfromy  or  out  of  which.  Even  in 
Latin,  where  the  Syntax  is  more  formal 

and  strict,  we  read— • 

Implentur 


Ce)  See  before,  p.  275,  276. 

^•^^  Xfiti&ov  iffrftoiinfAhos^  i^  txi^xflat,  made  of  Gold  and 
hory.  So  sajs  Pausumas  of  the  Ofympian  Jupitery  L. 
¥•  pw  400»    See  alsa  Horn.  Iliad.  S.  574. 
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Cb.  W,    Implentur  vetefis  Bacchiy  pinguisque  ft* 
.    Wmr.  Virgi 

The  old  Wine  and  Venison  were  the 
funds  or;  stores,  of  or  from  which  they 
were  filled.  Upon  the  same  principles, 
Vdy(a  T8  vSiZTog,  is  a  Phrase  in  Greek ;  and 
Je  hois  de  Feau,  a  Phrase  in  French^  as 
much  as  to  say,  /  take  some  or  a  certain 
part^  FROM  or  out  of  a  certain  whole, 

WuEN  we  meet  in  Language  such 
Genitives  as  the  Son  of  a  Father ;  the 
Father  of  a  Son ;  the  Picture  of  a  Fain^ 
ter;  the  Painter  of  a  Picture^  &c.  these 
are  all  Relatives^  and  therefore  each 
of  them  reciprocally  a  Term  or  Point 
to  the  other,  from  or  out  of  which  it 
derives  its  Essence^  or  at  leS-st  its  Intel^ 

lection,  fe) 

TiiB 


^s)  All  Relatives  are  said  to  reciprocate,  or  mutually 
infer  each  other,  and  therefore  they  are,  often  exprest^by 
this  Case,  that  is  to  say,  the  Genitive.     Thus  Aristptley 

Tltivla  5i  r»  tj^os  n  jj^os  «»lif f f ^oflflt  htytrati  0109  0  SbA^  Sic- 
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^ni^  Dative;  as  it  implies  Tendency  Ch.iv; 
to,  is.  employed  among  its  other  uses  to 
denote  the  Final  Cause,  that  being 
the  Cause  to  which  all  Events,-  not  for- 
tuitous, may  be  said  to  tend.  It  is  thus 
used  in  the  following  instances,  among 
innumerable  others. 

——Tib I  suaveis  dcedala  tellus 
Submittit  Jlores —  Lucret. 

^TiBi  brachia  contrahit  ardens  ^ 

Scorpius —  Virg.  G.  I- 

-Tib I  serviat  ultima  Thule. 

Ibid. 

And  so  much  for  Cases,  their  Origin 
and  Use ;  a  Sort  of  Forms,  or  Termina- 
tions, 


virn  55x^,  9^  0  ha^lvni  J5X«  ^tavorfis  >iiyirmt  inf«/,  ^  to  5/- 
vXiaiov  j/xiVc^  ^tir>,oio^to¥y  ^  t?  5/A/flrt;  divXaffls  ii/aiov.  OiW- 
nia  verOy  qucs  sunt  ad  aliquidy  referuntur  ad  ea,  qua:  re- 
ciprocantur*  Ut  serous  dkitur  domird  serous ;  ct  domu 
nusj  seroi  dominus ;  necnon  duplumy  dimidii  duplum ;  e(, 
dimidium^  duplidimidium.    Categor.  C.  VII. 
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Ck.  IV.  tions,  which  we  could  not  well  pass 
^  over,  from  their  great  importance  <*) 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Laiin  Tongues} 
but  which  however,  not  being  among 
the  Essentials  of  Language,  and  there-« 
fore  not  to  be  found  in  many  particular 
Languages,  can  be  hardly  said  to  fell 
within  the  limits  of  our  Inquiry. 

CHAR 


W  Armon  et  iUud  ohseroatiene  dignum  (licef  nobis  mo* 
derttis  spirUtu  nonmhU  redundat)  antiqnas  lingnas  plc'* 
nas  dedinatiorAm^  casuumj  cor^ugationum^  et  simiHum 
fuisse ;  moderiui^  huferh  destituiasj  plurima  per  prce» 
posiUoneg  et  verba  auxUiaria  segmthr  -expedire  f  San^fcu 
die  quts  covjidai  (utcunque  nobis  ipsi  placeamm)  ingenia 
priorum  seculorum  nostris  fuisse  multo  acutiora  et  subtle 
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CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  InterjecHonS'-^Recapitulation 
^--Conclusion. 

BilSIDES  the  Parts  of  Speech  before  Ch.  V. 
mentioned,  there  remains  the  Inter-  ^"^^"^^^ 
jECTioN,      Of  this  Kind  among  the 
Greeks  are  'Q,  isv,   Ai,  &c.  among  the  ^ 

LatinSj  Ah  I  Heu !  Hei!  &c.  among 
the  English,  Ah  I  Alas  !  Fie !  Sec.  These 
the  Greeks  have  ranged  among  their 
Adverbs;  improperly,  if  we  consider  the 
Adverbial  Nature,  which  always  co- 
incides with  some  Verb,  as  its  Princi- 
.pal,  and  to  which  it  always  serves  in  the 
character  of  an  Attributive.  Now  In- 
terjections cO'incide  with  no  Part  of 
Speech,  but  are  either  uttered  alone,  or  else 
tkfown  into  a  Sentence,  without  altering 
its  Form,  either  in  Syntax  or  Significa" 
ii&n.  The  Latins  seem  therefore  to  have 
done  better    in-f-  separating  th,em  by 

themselves, 

+  Fid.  Servium  in  j^neid  XII.  t.  486. 

U  - 
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Ch.  V.  themselves,  and  giving  them  a  name  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  rest. 

Should  it  be  ask'd,  if  not  Adverbs^ 
what  then  are  they  ?  It  may  be  answer- 
ed, not  so  properly  Parts  of  Speech,  as 
adventitious  Sounds;  certain  Voices 
OF  NAtuRE,  rather  than  Voices  of  Arty 
expressing  those  Passions  and  natural 
Emotions,  which  spontaneously  arise 
in  the  human  Soul^  upon  the  View  or 
Narrative  of  interesting  Events^^>^. 

"  And 


(«)  Inter JECTiONEs  aGrwds  ad  Adverbia  referuntur^ 
aique  eos  sequitur  etiam  Bqethius.  Et  recte  quidem  de  iis^ 
quando  casum  regunt,  Sed  quaneb  qrcUioni  solum  inse» 
runtur^  utnota  affe^HiSf  veliet  stispirti  out  metd^^  vix  r«- 
dentur  ad  dassem  aliquam  pertinere^  ut  qua  naturales 
sint  NOT^  ;  wow,  cUiarum  vocum  imtar,  ex  instiiulo  signi^ 
jkant.  Voss.de  Anal.  L.  I.  c.  1.  Interjectio  est  Vox 
affe6lum  mentis  significansj  ac  dtra  verbi  opem  senteniiam^ 
complens.  Ibid.  c.  3.  Resiat  dassium  extrema^  Inter- 
jectio.   Hujus  appeUatio  mn  similiter  s€  hahet  ac  CoU" 

jutictioms* 
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^^  And  thus  we  have  found  that  all    Ch.  V. 
^*  Words  are  either  significant 
'^  by  themselves,  or  only  signi- 

U  2  "  FICANT, 


juuctionis.  Nam  cuiH  hcec  dkatur  Cortjun&io,  quia  conjun* 
gat;  Inierjectio  tamen,  non  quia  intetjacet,  sedquia  inter* 
^citur,  nomen  accepit.  Nee  tamen  de  io-t^  ejus  esty  ui  in^ 
terjidatur;  cum  per  se  compleat  sententiam^  nee  raro  ab 
e&  incipiat  oraiio.  Ibid.  L.  IV.  c.  28.  I'nterjectio- 
NEM  non  esse  partem  Orationis  sic  osUndo :  Quodnaturale 
esty  idem  est  apud  omnes :  Sed  gemitus  Sf  signu  ImtUict 
idem  sunt  apud  omnes :  SUnt  igitur  narrates.  Si  vero 
naturalesy  non  sunt  partes  Orationis.  Nam  ete  partes^ 
secundum  Aristotelem^  ex  institutoy  non  naturdy  debeni 
constare,  Jnterjectipnem  Greed  AdverhHs  adnumerant; 
sed  falsa.  Nam  neque,  &c.  Sanct  Miner.  L.  I.  c.  2. 
Interjection  EM  Ghrceci  inter  Adverbia  ponunty  quoniam 
hcBC  quoque  vel  adfungitur  verbisy  vel  verba  ei  subaudiun^ 
fur,  Ut  si  ^icam — Papae !  quid  video  ? — vel  per  se — Pa- 
pas ! — etiamsinon  addatury  Miror ;  .habet  in  se  ipsius  verm 
hi  signijkationem.  Qua:  res  maximefedt  Romanarum  ar^ 
Hum  Scriptores  separatim  ham  partem  ab  Adoerbiis  acd^ 
pere  ;  quia  videtur  affectum  habere  in  sese  Verbiy  et  pie- 
nam  mot&s  ammi  sigmficationemy  etiamsi  non  addatur  Verm 
humy  demonstrarei  Intefjectio  tamen  non  solum  iUay  quct 
dicunt  CrrcBd  a'x^'f^t^^t^ofy  signijicat;  sed  etiam  vocesyquct 
cujuscunque  passionis  ammi  pulsu  per  exdamationem  inter* 
jiciuntur.     Prise.  L.  XV. 
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Ch.  V.  "  FiCAN^J",  WHEir  AssociATBD^ — that 
"  those  significant  hy  themselves^  denote 
*^  eith^  Sirjis^ANCEs  or  Attributes, 
^  and  are  called  for  that  reason  Sub- 
"sTANTivEs  and  Attributives— 
"  that  the  Substantives  are  either  Nouns 
^^or  Pronouns — that  the  Attribu-^ 
"  TivEs^  are  either  Primary  or  Se- 
"  co»DABY^^^)^flp^  the  Primary  Attri^ 
*^  butives  are  either  Verbs,  Partici- 
"  PLEs,  Qr  Adjectives;  the  Secon- 
^^  dary\  Advbbbs — Again,  that  the 
"  Part^  ofSpeechy  only  significant  when 

.  '^  associatedy    are  either  Definitives 

"  or  Connectives— /Ao/  the  De^ir^ 
^  lives  are  either  ArticvjjAU  or  Prg- 
1*  NOMINAL — and  that  the  Connectives 
"  are  either  Prepositions    or  Gon- 

^  JUNCTIONS." 

And  thus  have  we  resolved  Lan- 
guage, AST  A  Whole  into  lts  con- 
stituent Parts,  which  t^as  the  fit^t 

thing 
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thing,  th^^t  we  proposed^  in  the  cpurse  Gh.  v. 
.  oi  this  Inquiry.  ^^> 

BvT  now  as  we  conclude,  me^hink$ 
I'  heal-  some  Objector,  demanding  with 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  and  ridicule — ^'  Is 
'"  there  no  speaking  then  withovi  all  t%is 
"  trouble  f,  t)o  we  not  tnlk  every  one  of 
^^  usj  as  well  unlearned^  as  learned ;  €is 
**  well  poor  PemantSy  as  profound  PhUe^ 
"  sophers  f  We  may  answer  by  inter- 
rogating on  our  part — Do  not  those 
isame  poor  Peasants  use  the  Lever  itnd 
the  Wedge^  and  many  oiher  Instru- 
ments, with  much  habitual  readiness  ? 
And  yet  have  they  any  conception  of 
those  Geometrical  Principles,  from 
which  those  Machines  derive  their  Ef- 
ficacy and  Force  ?  And  is  the  Igno- 
rance of  these  Peasants,  a  reason  for 
others  to  ronain  ignorant ;  or  to  render 
the  Subject  a  less  becoming  Inquiry  ? 
Think  of  Animak,  and  Vegetables,  that 
Us  occur 

(*)  See  before^  p.  7. 
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Ch.V.  occ\ir  every  day — of  Time,  of  Place, 
and  of  Motion — of  Light,  of  Colours, 
and  of  Gravitation — of  oiir  very  Senses 
and  Intellect,  by  which  we  perceive 
every  thing  else — That  they  are,  we 
all  know,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied — 
What  they  are^  is  a  Subject  of  much 
obscurity  and  doubt.  Were  we  to  re- 
ject thii^  last  Question,  because  we  ar6 
certain  of  the  first,  we  should  banish  all 
Philosophy  at  once  out  of  the  World.  ^^^ 

But  a  graver  Objector  now  accosts 
us.  "  JVhat  (says  he)  is  the  Utility  ? 
"  Whence  the  Profit^  where  the  Gain  f^ 
Every  Science  whatever  (we  -may  an- 
swer) has  its  Use.  Arithmetic  is  ex- 
cellent 


fAuroirnv,  ayvat^'oroirviv  ^l  rviv  tiviocr'  ua-ws^  *jTt  xl)Hi<ris^  j^  o  to- 
TTOJ,  trt  5s  fAoiWov  0  ^povos.    'Exas-a  yx^  riruv  to  iA.h  slvati  yyw- 

nrcoreirw  ofocBvivott,  £$•<  S«  5^7  r!  ruv  rotiruv  7y  19  4/v%i9*  to  {abv 
yx^slvoct  T/^  T9JV  4/i;%>ji»,  yvw^z/xwrarou  ^  ^atn^uroeror  ri^s  zjors 
?$■/»,  8  pci^MV  K»r»^»9e7y.  'AXe|ay5,  'AffoS.  Tls^i  >^t);^5jy^  B'. 
p.  142. 
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cellent »  for  the  gauging  of  Liquors  ;  Cb.  V. 
Geometry,  for  the  measuring  of  Estates ; 
Astronomy,  for  the  making  of  Almg.- 
nacks ;  and  Grammar  perhaps,  for  the    . 
drawing  of  Bonds  and  Conveyances. 

Thus- much  to  the  Sordid — If  the 
Liberal  ask  for  something  better  than 
this,  we  may  answer  and  assure  them 
from  the  best  authorities,  that  every 
Exercise  of  the  Mind  upon  Theorenas 
of  Science,  like  generous  and  manly 
Exercise  of  the  Body,  tends  to  call 
forth  and  strengthen  Nature's  original 
Vigour.  .  Be  the  Subject  itself  immedi- 
ately lucrative  or  not,  the  Nerves  of 
Reason  are  braced  by  the  mere  Jim- 
ploy,  and  we  become  abler  A^ctors  in 
the  Drama  of  Life,  whether  our  Part  / 
be  of  the  busier,  or  of  the  sedater 
Jtind.  ^ 

U  4  Perhaps 
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Chi  V.  Pe  ft  HA  PS  too  there  is  a  Pleasure  even 
in  SQien<:e  iUelf,  di&tinct  from  any  End» 
to  which  it  may  be  fe^rther  conducive^ 
Are  not  Health  and  Strength  of  Body 
desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  tho'  wa 
happen  not  to  be  fated  either  for  Por- 
ters or  Draymen  j  And  have  not  Health 
and  Strength  of  Mind  their  intrinsic 
Worth  also,  tho'  not  con|rmned  to 
the  low  drudgery  of  sor4id  Emcdu- 
raent?  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
Oood  (could  we  have' the  Grace  to  re- 
,  eogniae  it)  in  the  were  Energy  of  our 
Tntellect^  as  much  as  in  Energies  of 
lower  degree  ?  Th©  Sportsman  believes 
thpre  is  Good  in  his  Chace ;  the  Man 
of  Gaiety,  in  hi§  Intrigue ;  even  the 
Glutton,  in  his  Meal*  We  may  justly 
ask  of  these,  why  they  pursue  such 
things ;  but  if  they  answer,  they  pur^ 
sue  theniy  because  they  are  Good,  it 
would  be  folly  to  ask  them  farther. 
Why  they  pursue  what  is  Good.  It 
might  well  in  such  casQ  be  replied  on 

their 
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th«F  behalf  (bow  str^^ge  soever  it  may  ^^b^  ^\ 
9t ,  fir^  appear)  that  if  there  was  not 
swnetKmg  Good,  which  was  in  no  respect  "^ 
u$jsryL,  $veu  things  useful  themselves 
^^auid  not  pomhly  have  existence*  For 
t^is  is  in  fact  no  mpre  than  to  assert, 
that  some  things  ar^e  Ends,  some 
things  fltre^MEANs,  and  that  if  there 
w^re  NO  JJifts,  th/^re  cpnld  be  of  course 
jfq  Me4I^s. 


It  tjhpuld  seeiji  then  the  Grand  Quesr 
tionrwas^  WH  AT  is  Good— that  is  to  say, 
what  is  that  which  i^  desirable^  not  for 
something  eUe^  hui  for  it  self \  for  whetber 
it  be  \h^  Chace,  or  the  Intrigue,  or  the 
Meal,  may  be  fairly  questioned,  since 
M^n  in  each  instance  are  far  from  being 
agreed. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  j)lain  from  daily 
experience,  there  are  infinite  Pleasures, 
Amusements,  and  Diversions,  some  for 
Summer,  others  for  Winter;  some  for 

Country, 
'   -  3 
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Ch.  V.^  Country,  others  for  Town ;  some,  easy^ 
indolent,  and  soft;  others,  boisterous^ 
active,  and  rough ;  a  multitude  diver- 
sified to  every  taste,  and  which  for  the 
time  are  enjoyed  as  perfect  Good, 
mthout  a  thought  of  any  End^  that  may 
he  farther  obtained.  Some  Objects  of 
this  kind  are  at  times  sought  by  all  men, 
excepting  alone  that  contemptible 
Tribe,  who,  from  a  love  to  the  Means 
of  life  wholly  forgetting  its  End,  are 
truly  for  that  reason  c?illed  Misers^  of 
Miserable.  ' 

If  there  be  supposed  then  a  Pleasure, 
a  Satisfaction,  a  Good,  a  Something 
valuable  for  its  self  without  view  to  any 
thing  farther,  in  so  many  Objects  of  the 
subordinate  kind ;  shall  we  not  allow 
the  same  praise  to  the  sublimest  of  all 
Objects  ?  Shall  the  Intellect  alone 
feel  no  pleasures  in  its  Energy ,  w  hen  we 
allow  them  to  the  grossest  Energies  of 
Appetite,  and  Sense  ?  Or  if  the  Rea- 
lity of  all  Pleasures  and  Goods  were 
2  tQ 
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to  be  controverted,  may  not  the  InieU  Ch.  Y. 
lectual  Sort  be  defended,  as  rationally 
as  any  of  them?  Whatever  may  be 
wrged  in  behalf  of  the  rest  (for  we  are 
riot  now  arraigning  them)  we  may  safe- 
ly affirm  of  Intellectual  Good,  that 
it  is  "  the  Goodof  that  Part,  which  i^s 
^^  most  excellent  within  \is ;  that  it  is  a 
"Good  accommodated  to  all  Places 
f^  and  Times ;  which  neither  depends 
-"  on  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  at 
^*  fluence  of  external  Fortune ;  that  it 
^^is  a  Good,  which  decays  not  with 
"  decaying  Appetites,  but  often,  rises 
^'  in  vigour,  when  those  are  no  more.  W' 

There  is  a  DiiSerence,  we  must 
own,  between  this  Intellectual  Nitixxt^ 
and  Moral  Virtue.  Moral  Virtue, 
from  its  Employment,  may  be  called 
more  Human,  as  it  tempers  our  Ap- 
petites 


(^)  See  VoL  I.  p.  119,  120,  ko. 
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Cb.  V.  petites  to  the  purposes  of  htnum  life,. 
But  Intelxectual  Virtue  nmy  he 
surdiy  called  more  Divine,  if  we  <^oii- 
sider  the  Nature  and  Sublimity  of  its< 
End^  '  ' 

^  Indeed  for  Moral  Virtue^  as  it  is 
almost  wholly  conversant  about  Ap- 
jpetites^  and  Affections,  either  to  re- 
duce the  natural  ones  to  a  proper 
Mean,  or  totally  to  expel  the  unaa- 
iural  and  vitious,  it  would  be  impious 
ia  suppose  the  Deity  to  have  occa- 
sion for  such  an  Habit,  or  that  any 
work  of  this  kind  should  call  for  his 
attention.  Yet  God  Is,  and  Lives. 
So  we  are  aj&sured  from  Scripture  it 
self.  What  then  may  we  suppose  the 
DiFiNE  Life'  to  be  ?  Not  a  Life  of 
Sleep,  as  Fables  tell  us  of  Endymion^ 
If  we  may  be  allowed  then  to  con- 
jecture with  a  becoming  reverence, 
what  more  likely,  than  A  perpetual 
Energy  of  the  purest  Intellect 

ABOUT 
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A^OITT  THE  FIRST,  ALL-COMPREHElff-    Ch.  V^ 

sivE  Objects  of  Intellection^ 
WHic»  Objects  are  no  other 
THAN  THAT  Intellect  itself?  For 
in  pure  Intellection  it  holds  the 
reverse  of  all  Sensation,  that  thjb  per- 

CEIVER    AND    ThING    PERCEIVED  are' 
ALWAYS  ONE  AND  THE  SAMeW, 

It  was  l^eculation  of  this  kind  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Nature,  which 

indnced 


(O  *tu  5$  Zruf  IV  f ;^«,   wf  ifxtis  tarorl,  o  Qsof  at?,   ^«t;/»«f^* 
0SU  TOTTp  y»^  O  GEOZ.     Tm  (Jura  ra  (fvit     A'.  f .     It   k 

remarkable  in  Scripture  that  God  is  peculiarly  charac- 
terized as  A  LIVING  God,  in  opposition  to  all  false  and 
imaginary  Deities,  of  whom  «ome  had  no  pretensions  to 
Life  at  all ;  others  to  none  higher  than  that  of  Vegeta- 
bles or  Brutes ;  and  the  l)est  were  nothing  better  than 
illustrious  Men,  whose  existence  was  qircumscribed  by 
tha  short  period  of  Humanity. 

T# 
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Ch.  y.  induced  one  of  the  wisest  among  the 
Ancients  to  believe — "  That  the  Man, 
*^who  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  his  Mindy  and  who  properly 
cultivated  that  divine  Principle,  was 
•'  happiest  in  himself^  and  most  beloved  by 
*^  the  Gods.  For  if  the  Gods  had  any 
*' regard  to  what  passed  among  Men 
"  (as  it  appeared  they  had)  it  was  pro- 
"  bable  they  should  rejoice  in  that 
'^  which  was  most  excellent^  and  by  na^ 
t'  ture  the  most  nearly  allied  to  them-- 
^'selves;  and,  as  this  Avas  Mind,  that 
*'  they  should  requite  the  Man,  who 
"  most  loved  and  honoured  This^  both 
''  from  his  regard  to  that  which  was 
•*  dear  to  themselves,  and  from  his  act- 
"  ing  a  Part,  which  was  laudable  and 
^  right  W/^ 

And 


To  the  passage  above  quoted,  may  be  added  another, 
which  immediately  precedes  it.    'Aytoy  ll  vozi  o  vhs  xaro- 

TAYTON  NOTS  KAI  NOHTQN. 

r/)  'h9ik'  iJixofjixx:  T*  K'.  xf9. 11. 
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And  thus  in  all  Science  there   is  Ch.  v. 
something  valuable  for  itself^  because  it 
contain^  within  it  something  which  is 
divine. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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A  PHILOSOPHICAL  ENQUIRY 

CONCERNINO 

UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


BOOK  III. 
CHAP.  I. 

I 

Introduction — Division  of  the  Sulject  into 
its  principal  Parts. 

oOME    things   the  Mind    performs    Ch.r. 
thro'  the  Body  ;  as  for  example  the  va^.  ^"^^^^^^ 
rious  Works   and  Energies   of  Art. — 
Others  it  performs  without  such  Medium ; 
as  for  example,  when  it  thinks,  and  rea- 
sons,  and  concludes.      Now  tho'  the  ' 
Mind,  in  pither  case,  may  be  called  the 
Principle  or  Source,  yet  are  these  last 
X                        more 
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Ch.I.  more  properly  its  own  peculiar  Acts,  as 
being  immediately  referable  to  its  own 
innate  Powers.  And  thus  is  Mind  uUi^ 
mately  the  Cause  of  all ;  of  every  thirfg 
at  least  that  is  Fair  and  Good. 

.  Among  those  Acts  of  Mind  more 
immediately  its  own,  that  of  mental  Se- 
paration may  be  well  reckoned  one. — 
Corporeal  Separations^  however  accurate 
otherwise,  are  in  one  respect  incomplete, 
as  they  may  be  repeated  without  end. 
The  smallest  Limb,  severed  from  the 
smallest  Animalcule  (if  we  could  sup- 
pose any  instrunj€fnt  equal  to  such  dis- 
section) has  still  a  triple^  Extension  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  has  a 
figure,  a  colour,  with  perhaps  many 
other  qualities ;  and  so  will  continue  to 
have,  tho'  thus  divided  to  infijiity.  But 
(^)  the  Mind  surmounts  all  power  of  Con- 

cretion^ 


C«>  Itaque  ^aturce  fadenda  est  prorsus  Soluiio  Sf  Sepd* 
ratio ;  non  per  Ignem  cerie^  sed  per  Mentem^  ^nguam 
ignem  divinum.    Bacon.  Organ.  Lib.,  II.  16. 

.    ■  •  1 
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'  trjeiion^  and  can  place  in  the  simplest  ^^'  ^* 
mannei*  ^every  Attribute  by  itself,  con- 
vex without  concave;  colour  without 
superficies;  superficies  without  Body; 
and  Body  without  its  Accidents;  as 
distinctly  each  one,  as  tho'  they  had 
never  been  united* 

AjfD  thus  it  is  that  it  penetrates  into 
the  recesses  of  all  things,  not  ^ly  di-» 
viding  them,  as  Wholes,  into  ^^if  more  i 
compicuouM  Parts,  but  persisting,  till  it 
€ven  separate  those  Elementary  Princi'* 
pies,  which,  being  blended  together  after 
a  more  mysterious  manner,  are  united 
in  the  minuted  Part,  as  much  as  in  the 
mightiest  WholeS^^ 

Now  if  Matter*  and  Form  are 
among  these  Elements,  and  deserve 
perhaps  to  be  esteemed  as  the  principal 
aflipng  them,  it  may  jiot  be  foreign  to 
the  Design  of  this  Treatise,  to  seek  whef 
XS  ^    ther 


<*i  See  below;  p.  312. 
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Ch.  I.  ther  these^  or  anything  analogous  to  them^ 
may  be  found  in  Speech  or  Lan- 
GUAGE.(^)  This  therefore  we  shall  at* 
tempt  after  the  following  method. 

Evert 


(c)  See  before,  p.  2.  7.  Matter  and  Form  (ia 
Chreek  TAH  and  EIAO J)  were  Terms  of  great  import  in 
the  days  of  antient  Philosophy,  when  things  were  seruti- 
oizedf rather  at  t&eir  beginning  than  at  their  End.  Thej 
have  been  but  little  regarded  by  modern  Philosophy, 
which  almost  wholly  employs  itself  about  the  last  order 
of  Snbstance,  that  is  to  say,  ih^  tangible^  corporeal  or 
concrete,  and  which  acknowledges  no  separations  ct^i 
in  this,  but  those  made  by  mathematical  Itistrumcnts  or 
Chemical  Process. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  Word  YAH,  was  Sylva, 
a  Wood.     Thus  Homer, 

As  NepAme  past,  the  Mountains  and  the  Wood 
Trembled  beneath  the  God's  immprtal  Feet. 

Hence  as  Wood  was  perhaps  thd  first  and  most  useful 
kind  of  Materials,  the  Word  *'yxii,  which  denoted  il, 
€Mne  to  be  by  degrees  extended,  and  at  length  to  denote 
MATTER  or  Mateimals  in  general.  In  this  sense  Brass, 
was  .called  the   T^n  or  Matter  of  a  Statue ;  Stone,  the 
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Every  thing  in  a  manner,  whether   ^b.  I. 
natural  or  artificial,  is  in  its  constitution 
X  3  com- 


"TAn  or  Matter  of  a  Pillar/  and  so  in  other  instances.--- 
Tlie  Platonk  Chalddius^  and  other  Authors  of  the  latter 
Latinity  use  Stlya  under  the  same  extended  and  corn- 
{)rehensiTe  Signification. 

Now  as  the  Species  of  Matter  here  mentioned,  (Stone, 
Metal,  Wopd,  ^c-j!  occur  most  frequently  in  common 
life,  and  are  all  nothing  more  than  natural  Substances  or 
Bodies,  hence  by  the  Vulgar,  Matter  and  Body  have 
been  taken  to  denote  the  samc^  thing  ;  Materialto  mean 
Corporeai ;  Immaterial j  Incorporeal^  &c.  But  this  was 
not  the  Sentiment  of  Philosophers  of  old,  by  whom  the 
Term  Matter  was  seldom  used  under  so  narrow  an  ac- 
ceptation. By  these,  every  thing  was  called  'KAH,  or 
Matter,  whether  corporal  or  incorporeal,  which  was. 
capable  of  becoming  something  else,  or  of  being  moulded 
into. something  eUe^  whether  from  the  operation  of  Art, 
of  Nature,  or  a  higher  Cause, 

In  this  sense  they  not  only  called  Brass  the"YXi)  of  a 
Statue,  and  Timber  of  a  Boat,  but  Letters  and  Syllables 
•they  called  the  "'txott  of  Words ;  Words  or  simple  Terms,^ 
'  the  "TXa/  of  Propolltions  ;  ,and  Propositions  themselves 
the  *'TAa/  of  Syllogisms.  The  Stoics  held  all  things  out 
of  ~  our  own  power  (ra,  hk  I^'  viyjt)  such  as  Wealth  ^nd 
Poverty,  Honour  and  Dishonour^  Health  and  Sickness, 

life 
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Ch.^l*    coibpduaded   of  something  Common, 
and  sonoiething  Peculiar;  of  some- 
thing 


life  and  Death,  to  be  the  YXom,  or  Materials  of  Virtue 
or  Moral  Goodness^  which  had  its  essence  in  a  |)roper 
conduct  with  respect  to  all  these,  (Vid.  Arr,  Epict. 
JL.  I.e.  i9.  Also  Vol.  the  first  of  diese  miscellaneons 
Treatises,  p.  187,  309.  M.  Ant.  XII.  fJ9.  VII.  «9. 
X.  18,  19.  where  the  'rXixw  and  ^  Air  whs  are  opposed 
to  each  other.)  The  Peripatetics^  tho'  they  Expressly 
lleld  the  Soul  to  be  acruiAMros^  or  Incorporea!^  ytt  still 
talked  of  a  N5r  'TXiieor,  a  material  Mind  or  InteUect.—^ 
iThis  to  inodem  Ears  may  possibly  sound  soibewhat 
larshl^.  Yet  if  we  translate  the  Words,  Natural  Capa^ 
tityy  and  cotisider  them  a^r  only  denoting  that  original 
and  naiite  Potser  of  Intellection,  which  being  preTioud 
to  ail  human  Knowledge,  is  yet  necessary  to  its  recep^ 
Hon ;  diere  seems>nothing  then  to  remain,  that  can  giro 
ts  offence.  And  so  much  for  the  Idea  of  YAH,  or  Mat.% 
IXR.  ^eeAlex.  Aphrod,  de  Anim.  p.  144.  b.  14fl.  Arist, 
Metapk.  p.  121,  122,  141.  Edit.  Sylb.  Prod,  in 
Euclid,  p.  22,  23. 

As  to  EIA02,  its  original  meaning  was  that  of  Form 
6r  Figure,  considered  as  denoting  visible  Symmetry, 
and  Proportion  ;  and  hence  it  had  its  name  from  eT^a^  to 
seCy  Beauty  of  person  being  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
excelle'nt  Objects  of  Sight.    Thus  Euripides^ 

^       Fair  Fonn  to  Empire  gave  the  first  pretence. 
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thing  Common^  and  belonging  to  many  ^^ 
other  things ;  and  of  something  Peculiar ^ 

X  4                       by  " 


Jfow  as  the  Form  or  Figure  of  visible  Beings  tended 
principally  to  distinguish  them,  and  to  gire  to,  each  its 
Name  and  Essence;  hence  in  a  more  general  sense, 
uhaiever  of  any  kind  (xsheiher  corporeal  or  incorporeal^ 
was  peculiar,  essential,  and  disttnctire,  so  as  by  its  ac- 
cession to  any  Beings,  ai  to  its  "f^n  or  Matter^  to  mark 
them  with  a  Character,  which  they  had  not  before,  was 
called  by  the  Antients  EIAOZ  or  Form.  Thus  xK>t  only 
the  Shape  given  to  the  Brass  was  called  the  El^o^  or  Form 
of  the  Statue ;  but  the  Proportion  assigned  to  the  Drugs 
was  the  ElJo^  or  Form  of  the  Medicine ;  the  orderly  Mom 
tioTf  of  the  human  Body  was  the  eT^qy  or  Form  of  the 
Dance ;  the  just  Arrangement  of  the  Propositions,  the 
£7$of  or  Form  of  the  Syllogism.  In  like  m^ner  the  ra^ 
tioiial  and  ttccurate  Conduct  of  a  wise  and  good  man^  in' 
all  the  various  Relations  and  Occurrences  of  life,  made 
that  tihs  or  Formy  described  by  Cicero  to  his  Son, — 
FoRMAM  quidam  ipsam^  Marco  Jili^  et  tanquam  faciem 
HoNESTi  vides :  quw^  si  ocidis  eemeretur^  mirdbiles  amores 
(ut  ait  Plato)  excitardt  sapienticBy  &c.     De  Offic.  I. 

We  may  go  farther  still — the  supreme  Intelligence, 
which  passes  thro'  all  things,  and  which  is  the  same  to 
our  Capacities,  as  Light  is  to  our  Eyes,  this  supreme  In. 
telligence  has  been  called  EIAQS  ElAHN,  the  Form  op 
Forms,  as  being  the  Fountain  of  all  Symmetry,  of  all 
Good,  and  of  all  Truth ;  and  as  imparting  to  every 

,  \  ,  "  .  Being 
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Ch.  I.  bj  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  made 
to  be  its  true  and  proper  self. 

Hencjb 


Being  those  essentM  and  distinctive  Attf ibutes^  which 
make  it  to  be  itself^  and  not  any  thing  else. 

•  And  so  much  concerning  Form,  as  before  cpnceriring 
Matter.  We  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  in  thie  uniting 
of  these,  that  every -thing  generable  begins  to  exist;  in 
their  separating^  to  perish^  and  be  at  an  end — th^t  while 
the  two  co-exist,  they  co-exist  not  by  juxta-positionj 
like  the  stones  in  a  wall,  but  by  a  more  intimate  Co^ 
incidence^  complete  in  the  minutest  part — that  hence,  if 
we  were  to  persist  in  dividing  any  substance  (for  e^am. 
pie  Marble)  to  infinity,  there  would  still  remain  after 
every  section  both  Matter  and  Fornij  and  these  as  per- 
fectly united,  as  before  the  Division  began — lastly,  that 
they  are  both  pre-existent  to  the  Beings,  which  they 
constitute;  ikii  Matter hemg  to  be  found  in  the  world 
at  large ;  the  Forniy  if  artificial,  pre-existing  within  the 
Artificer^  or  if  natural,  within  the  supreme  Cause ^  the 
Sovereign  Artist  of  the  Universe, 

^-^Pulchrum  pukherrimus  ipse 

Mundum  mente  gar  ens  ^  similique  in  imagine  for  mans* 

Even  without  speculating  so  high  as  this,  we  may  see 
among  all  animal  and  vegetable  Substances,  the  Form 
pre-existing  in  their  immediate  generating  CzLuse ;  Oak 
being  the  parent  of  Oak,.  Lion  of  Lion,  Man  of  Man, 

Cicero^Si 
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He  n c  e  La  n g  u  a g e,'  if  compared  ac-    Gh.  L 
.  cording  to  this  notion  to  the  murmurs 
of  a  Fountain,  or  the  dashings  of  a  Ca- 
taract,  has  in  common  this,  that  like 
them,  it  is  a  Sound.     But  then  on  the 

contrary 


Cicero* s  account  of  these  Prlncif^les  is  as  follows. 

Matter. 

Sed  subjectam  putant  omnibus  sine  vUa  specie^  alque  ca*  ' 

rent  em  omm  ilia  qualitate  (fadiimus  enim  tract  ando  usi- 

taiius  hoc  verbum  et  tritius)  materiam  quondam^    ex 

qud  omnia  expressa  atque  efficta  sint :  (quce  tola  omnia  acm 

tipere  possity  omnibt^que  •  modis  mtttari  aique  ex  omm 

parte)  ebque  etiam   Uderire^    non    in   mkUumy    &c. — 

Acad.  I.  8. 

Form." 
I 

Sed  ego  sic  statuo^  nihil  esse  in  uUo  genere  tarn  puU 

{^rum,  quo  non  pulchrius  id  sitf  unde  illudy  ut  ex  ore  aliquoy 

qudsi  imagOf  exprimatury  quod  neque  ocuUsj  neque  auribus^ 

neque,ullo  sensu  perdpi  potest:   cogitatione  tantum  et^ 

mente  complectimur, Has   rerum   form  as   iqspellai 

Ideas  iile  non  intelli^endi  soium^  sed  etiam  dicendi  gravis^ 

simus  auctor  et  magister^  Plato :  easque  gigni  negat^  et 

ait  semper  esse^  ac  ratione  et    intelligentid  contineri: 

catera  nasci^  occidere^  fluere^  labi;  nee  diutius  esse  uno 

et  eodem  statu.     Quidquid  est  igitur^  de  quo  ratione  et 

vt&  disputetuTj  id  est  ad  ultimam  ^ui  generis  Formam, 

spedemque  ridigendum^    Cic.  ad  M.  Brut.  Orat. 
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Cb.  T.  contiary  it  has  in  peculiar  this,  that 
whereas  those  Sounds  have  no  Meaning 
er  Signification^  to  Language  a  MiiAisr- 
ING  or  SiGNiFiCATiojsr  is  essential. — ■ 
Again,  Language^  if  compared  to  the 
Voice  of  irrational  Animals,  has  in  com^ 
man  this,  that  like  them,  it  has  a  Mean^ 
ing.  But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiar  to 
distinguish  it  from  them,  that  whereas 

^  the  Meaning  of  those  Animal  Sounds  is 
derived  from  Nature,  that  of  Lan- 
guage is  derived,  not  from  Nature,  but 
from  Compact  /'^^ 

From 


(<*''  The  Pieripatetics  (and  with  just  reason)  in  all  their 
definitions  as  well  of  Words  as  of  Sentences,  made  it  a 
part  of  their  character  to  be  significant  xoi-ra,  trvvdnx))?)  b^ 
Comp€tct,  See  Aristotn  de  Interp,  c.  2.  4.  Boethms 
translates  the  Words  xar«  <ry»dwt»»i«,  ad  pladtum,  or  se* 
cundum  placitum,  and  thus  explains  them  in  his  comment 
<— SicuwDUB?  PLAciTUM  vcTO  e€ty  quod  secundum  quondam 
positionem^  pladtumque  ponentif  apUdur ;  fwMum  entm 
uomen  naturaUler  canstitutum  ost^  neque  tmquam,  sicui 
mbjecta  res  a  ncdura  est^  iia  quoque  a  naturd  venietUe 
vocahulo  nuncupatur,  Sed  homimim  genus,  quod  et  rJ^i^ 
QiWy  et  ofatione  vigeret,  nomina  posuit,   eeujue  quibus 

libuit 
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Prom  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  .^^-'-^ 
Language,  taken  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive view,  implies  certain  Sounds^  hav^ 
ing  certain  Meanings.;  and  that  of  these 
two  Principles,  the  Sound  is  as  the 
Matter,  common  (like  other  Matter) 
to  many  different  things ;  the  Mean- 
ing as  that  peculiar  and  qhai^acteristic 
Form,  by  which  the  Nature  or  Essence 
of  Language  becomes  complete. 

CHAP. 


libuit  Uteris  syUdbiaque  conjungensy  singulis  suhjeciarum 
rerum  substantiis  dedit.  Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret, 
p.  308. 
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CHAP.  H- 

Upon  the  Matter,  or  common  Subject  of 
Language. 

^' "',  1  HE  TAH  or  Matter  of  Language 
comes  first  to  be  considered,  a  Subject, 
which  0?der  will  not  suffer  us  to  omit, 
but  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  be 
as  concise  as  we  can.  Now  this  TAH  or 
Matter  is  Sound,  and  Sound  is  that 
Sensation  peculiar  to  the  Sense  of  Hear^ 
ing,  when  the' Air  hath  felt  a  Percussiony 
adequate  to  the  producing  such  Effect S^^ 

As 


0')  This  appears  to  be  Priscian^s  Meaning  when  he 
says  of  a  Voice,  what  is  more  properly  tru^  of  Sound 
in  general,  that  it  is — suum  sensibile  aununiy  id. est ^  quod 
pfopkh  auribus  accidit.     Lib.  I.  p.  637. 

The  following  account  of  the  Stoics^  which  refers  the 
cause  of  SotNo  to  an  Undulation  in  the  Air  propagated 
circularly^  as  when  we  drop  a  stone  into  a  Cistern  of 

water, 
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As  the  Causes  of  this  Percussion  are   ^^*  ^^• 
various,  so  from  hence  Sound  derives 
the  Variety  of  its  Species. 

Farther,  as  all  these  Causes  are  ei- 
ther Animal  or  Inanimate,  so  the  two 
grand  Species  of  Sounds  are  likewise 
Animal  or  Inanimate.  ^ 

There  is  no  peculiar  Name  for 
Sound  Inanimate;  nor  even  for  that  of 
Animals,  when  made,  by  the  trampling 
of  their  Feet,  th^  fluttering  of  their 
Wings,  or  aiiy  other  Cause,  which  is 

merely 


water,  «eems  to  accord  with  the  modern  Hypothesis, 
and  to  be  as  plausible  as  any — 'Axove/»  ^s,  t5  fAtrx^v  t5 
Tf  (pojvovvTos  9c  rs  aycHovTos  ui^os  ^\iorlo{ji.ivti  aipact^ott^us,  arct 
xviAMTovfAiftiy  Kf  r»7s  ocKOotTs  v^oa^tiriowroff  vs  itviMcriraci  to  Iw 
tJ  ^e^/xtv^  v^ea^  xxrai  nifxkovi  vvo  t3  IfA^XmOivrof  X/fl»— 
Porrb  audire^  cum  fV,  q^ui  medium  inter  loquerUem^  fit  au- 
dientem  esi^  der  verheratur  orbiadariter^  deinde  agitatus 
auribus  infltutj  quemadmodum  et  dstemce  aqua  per  orbes 
ifijecto  agitatur  lajdde.    Diog,  Laert.  VIL 
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Ch.  II.  merely  accidentaL  But  that,  which  they 
make  hy  proper  Organs^  in  conseqticnce  of 
some  Sensation  or  inward  Impvise^  such 
Animal  Sound  is  called  a  Voice. 

As  Language  therefore  implies  that 
Sound  called  Human  Voice  ;  we  may 
perceive  that  to  know  the  Nature  and 
Powers  of  the  Human  Voice^  is  in  fact  to 
know  THE  Matter  or  common  Subject 
of  Language. 

Now  the  Voice  of  Man,  and  it  should 
seem  of  all  other  Animals,,  is  formed  by 
certain  Organs  between  the  Mouth  and 
the  Lungs,  and  which  Organs  maintain ' 
the  intercourse  between  these  two.  The 
Lungs  furnish  Air,  out  of  which  the 
Voice  is  formed  ;  and  the  Mouth,  when 
the  Voice  is  formed,  serves  to  publish  it 
abroad. 

What  these  Vocal  Organs  precisely 
are,  is   not  in  all  respects  agreed  by 

Philo- 
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Philosophers  and  Anatomists.  Be  this  Ch-  n. 
as  it  wilU  it  is  certain  that  the  mere 
primary  and  simple  Voice  i^  completely 
formed^  before  ever  it  reach  the  Mouth, 
and  can  therefore  (as  well  as  Breathing) 
find  a  Passage  thro'  the  Nose,  when  the 
Mouth  is  so  far  stopt,  as  to  prevent  the 
least  utterance. 

Now  pure  and  simple  Voice,  being 
thus  produced,  is  (as  before  was  ob- 
served) transmitted  to  the  Mouth.  Here 
then,  by  means  of  certain  different  Or- 
gans, which  do  not  change  its  primary 
Qualities,  but  only  superadd  others,  it 
receives  the  Form  or  Character  o/' Arti- 
culation. For  Articulation  is  in 
fact  nothing  else,  than  that  Form  or 
Character^  acquired  to  simple  Voice,  by 
means  of  the  Mouth  and  its  several 
Organs,  the  Teeth,  the  Tongue,  the  Lips, 
Sec.  The  Voice  is  not  by  Articula- 
tion made  more  grave  or  acute,  more 
loud  or  soft  (which  are  its  primary  Qua- 
lities) 
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^h^  lities)  but  it  acquires  to  these  Charac- 
ters certain  others  additional^  which  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  exist  along  with 
themS^} 

The 


W  The  several  Organs  above  mentioned  not  only  serve 
the  purposes  of  Speech^  but  those  very  different  ones 
likewise  of  Mastication  and  Respiration ;  so  frugal  is 
Nature  in  thus  assigning  them  double  duty,  aiyl  so 
careful  to  maintain  her  character  of  doing  nothing  in 
vain. 

He,  that  would  be  informed,  how  much  better  ths 
Parts  here  mentioned  are  framed  for  Discourse  in  Man^ 
tcho  is  a  Discursive  Animal^  than  they  are  in  oth^  Ani- 
mals, who  are  not  so,  may  consult  Aristotle  in  Iw  Trea- 
tise de  Animal.  Part.  Lib.  II.  c.  17.  Lib,  III.  c.  1.  S. 
De  AnimL     L.  II/c,  8.  S  23,  &c. 

And  here  by  the  way,  if  such  Inquirer  Jje  of  a  Genius 
truly  modern,  he  may  possibly  wonder  how  the  Philoso- 
pher, considering  (as  it  is  modestly  phrased)  the  Age  in 
which  he  lived,  should  know  so  much,  and  reason  so  well. 
But  if  he  have  any  taste  or  value  for  antient  literature, 
he  may  with  much  juster  cause  wonder  at  the  Vanity  df 
his  Contemporaries,  who  dream  all  Philosophy  to  be  the 
Invention  of  their  own  Age,  knowing  nothing  of  those 
Antients  still  remaining  for  their  perusal,  tho'  they  are 
so  ready  oh  every  occasion  to  give  the  preference  to 

themselves. 

The 
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The  dmplesf  of  th^se  iiew  Characters  ^^^^ 
hxe  .those  acquired  thro'  the  mere  Qpen^ 

ings 


^he  following. account  .from  Ammonius  will  she^ 
when6e  the  'Notions  in  this  chapter  are  takeii,  arid 
Vhatatlthority  we  have  to  distinguish  Voice, from  mere 
Sound  ;  and  ARTicui^AtE  Voice  from  simple  Voice. 

'tfo^dftZvi,  9^  hot  T^f  tjrMy^?  ahr6rtX^  rtvet  ^j^oy  'atoBrirli, 
n»rx  rtvec  o^/x^y  rtis  -^v^vis'  otfz^  Itt*  rZv  J/*tjye»r5»  tua^ci 
rots  [/.satKoTs  KetXuiAiVMf  o^y aivcov  <rv\Jo»inif  l/oy  avKut  i^  av^ly^ 

AIAAEKTON  oivityKxiuv  ovTo^t,  Ufw  Se  THN  ^AHAHS 
$ftNi|l^  «  WfltvTWf  avfjt.QaXX6p,ivui^ — Estque  SoNUS,  ictus 
aeris  qui  tusditu  sentitur :  Yox  autent  est  sonus^  queni 
ardmans  ecUt^  cum  per  thoracis  compress(onein  aerjaHraC' 
tus  a  pulmone^  elisus  simul  totus  in  arteriam^  quam  aspe-  - 
ram  vecanty  et  pdlatum^  out  gurguUonem  impingity  et  e«i 
ictu  sonum  quendam  sensibiUm  pro  animiquod^m  impetu 
perjkit.  M  quod  in  imtrumentis  (^  quia  iriflfinty  ideo 
ly^vnv^oL  a  musicis  dicuntur^  usu  venity  ut  in  tibiisy  ac 
JistuUs  contingity  cum  lingnUy  denies y  labiaqueadjoquelam 
necessaria  sinty  advocemvero  szmplicem  non  omnino  cgn^ 
ferjwt.  Amman,  ia  Lib.  de  Interpr.  p»  25.  b.  Vid. 
ctiam  jBo^rAaavtf  Institut.  Medic.     Sect.  626.  630.  , 


It  appears  that  the  Stoics  (contrary  to  the  notiODt  of 
Y  '  th*^ 
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2l5  "^^  ^f  '^  Moisah^  as  tliese  Openings 
difibr  in  giving  the  Voice  a  Passage.  It 
is  the  Variety  of  Configurations  in  these 
Openings  only,  which  gives  birth  and 
origin  to  the  several  Vowels  ;  and 
hence  it  is  they  derive  their  iName,  by 
being  thiiis  fimmcwtltf  V^calJ^''^  aad  ew^ 
to  ht  soufnded  tf  ihemsdves  uhne. 

T&feRifi  are  xrther  tirtieukttt  Pgrms^ 
<yhich  th^  Mou  til  makes  not  by  mere 
Openings,  but  by  d^^lkrmt  G(b^^  ^ 
its  different  parts  ;  such  for  instan<;e,  as 
it  iKakfes^  by  the  J^tttclaoi;^  of  the  two 

Lips^ 


die  Pdripetdtiii^)  used  tfcc  word  *nim  to  denote  Souku 
ih  general.  They  deftned  it  therefore  to  be — ^To  titov 
itahifit  JUA^j  which  jusftifies  the  definition  given  by 
Pri^aUj  hi  ikt  Note  pteceding.  Animal  Sound  tliey 
defined  to  be — ^i^»  ^  «f^S^  ««wXtjy/xi»of ,  Jlir  struck  (and 
so  made  audible)  'by  same  iMmd  impulse  /  and  Humak 
or  RAtioNAL  Souirn  they  defined-— ''Ey^f^^of  ^  clirl 
Simotas  titwtiA,vo(4,im,Souni  artkuldte  and  derived  from  (he 
discursive  faculty.     Diog.  Laert.  VII.  55. 

(c)  OONHENTA. 
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Lips,  of  the  Tongue  with  the  Teeth,  ^^ 
of  the  Tongue  with  the  Palate,  and 1;he 
like. 

Now  as  all  these  several  Contacts,  . 
unless  some  Openhig  of  the  Moolii 
ciither  immediately  precede,  or  inline^ 
diatdy  follow,  would  rather  occasion 
Silence,  than  to  produce  a  Voice; 
hence  it  is,  that  with  some  such  Open*- 
i»g,  either  previous  or  subsequent,  they 
are  always  connected.  Hence  also  it 
is,  that  the  Articulations  so  produced  ar^ 
called  Consonant,  because  they  sound 
not  of  themselves,  and  from  their  own 
powers,  but  at  all  times  in  company  with 
some  auxiUary  Vowel S^ 

Theee  are  other  subordinate  Dis- 
tinctions of  these  primary  Articulations, 
which  to  enumerate  would  be  foreign  to 
the  design  of  this  Treatise. 

.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  they  are 

Y  2  all 


0^)  2TM4>nNA. 
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Ch.ll.  all  denoted  by  the  ccnnmon  Name  of 
Element/^)  in  as  much  as  every  Arti- 
culation of  every  other  kind  is  from 
them  derived,  and  into  them  resolved. 
Under  their  smallest  Combination  they 
produce  a  Syllable ;  Syllables  properly 
combined  produce  a  Word ;  Words 
properly  conibined  produce  a  Sentence  ; 
and  Sentences  properly  combined  pro- 
duce an  Oration  or  Discourse. 

And 


WThe  Stok  Definition  of  an  Elemskt  is  as  follows — 
*'^T'  ^i  f^'X**'''*  «|  ow  tjfdnrts  ylnrat  r»  ytitifAtfXf  »^  tU  t  fO'x*- 
roy  »yoiXvtr»f»     An  Element  is  that^  out  eftcMch^  as  their 
Jirst  Principle^  things  generated  are  madcy  and  into  «?Ai(A> 
as  their  last  remains^  they  are  resolved.     Diog,  Laert* 
yil.  176.     What  Aristotle  says  upon  Elements  with 
respect  to  the  Subject  here  treated,  is  worth  attending  to 
— 4><yw5f  S*o'XfWfc,',  «|  Mv   a-vyneiract  v  (puvri,  ^  tU  -a  hat^tZrAf* 
t&yjxta'  i%uy»  §«  {Ji^nir  its  olWacs  ^ums  M^acs  ru  tt^ti  dvruv,. 
7%^  Elements  of  articulate  Voice  are  those  things^ 
out  of  which  the  Voice  is  compounded^  and  i^to  which j  as 
its  last  remains^  it  is  divided:  the  Elements  themselves 
being  no  farther  divisible  into  other  articulate  Voices^  dif* 
fcring  in  Species  from  them*    Metaph.  V,  c.  I. 
1 
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And  thus  it  is  that  to  Principles  c^-   Ctt^ 

parently  so  triviaUP"-^  as  about  twenty 

plain  elementary  Sounds,  we  owe  that 

variety  of  articulate  Voices^  wliich  have 

Y  3  been 


CO  The  Egyptians  paid  diyine  Honaurs  to  the  hvoefU 
tor  Qif  Letters^  and  Regulator  of  Language^  whom  they 
called  Theutu.  By  the  Gkeeks  he  was  worshipped 
under  the  Name  of  Hermes,  and  represented  commonly 
by  a  Head  alone  mthout  other  Ldmbs^  standing  upon  a, 
quadrilateral  Basis*  The  Head  itself  was  that  of  a  betm* 
tiful  Youthy  haying  on  it  a  Petasus^  or  Bonnet ^  adorned^ 
with  two  Wings, 

There  was  a  peculiar  reference  in  this  Figure  to  -  « 
the  'efmhi;  aqfioz,  THi^  Hebmes  of  Language  or 
Discourse,  He  possessed  no  other  part  of  the  human 
figure  but  the  Head,  because  no  other  was  deemed  re^i^ 
site  to  rational  Communication^  Words  at  the  l^ame  tin^e> 
the  medium  of  this  Communication^  being  (as  Homer  well 
describes!  them)  £wi»  tariff owr*,  Winged  Words^  were  re- 
presented in  their  Velocity  by  the  Wixgs  of  his  Bonnet* 

Let  us  suppose  such  a  Hekmes,  haying  the  Front  of 
Itis  Basis  (the  usual  place  for  Inscriptions)  cu/om^ii  zcith 
some  old  Alphabet j  and  haying  a  Veil  flung  across ^  by 
which  that  Alphabet  is  partly  cpyered.:  Let  a  Youth 
be  se&fk  drawing  off  this  Veil;  and  aNtmph,  near  the 
Youtb>  transcribing  what  She  there  discovers. 

Such  * 
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2jJJSl  l5«^  sufficient  to  explain  the  Senti- 
ments of  so  innumerable  a  Multitude, 
as  all  the  present  and  past  Generations 

of  Men. 

It 


Such  a  Design  would  easily  indicate  its  Meaning. 
The  Toimr  we  nxight  hoagme  to  fte  «»  GEwitrs  ot 
Man  (N'atuntDewhumanary  $»  Horace  s^}e8\^;)'twK 
Ntmfh  to  be  MNHMOrrNH,  or  Memory  ;  as  mudi  tt§ 
to  insinnate  that  ^^  Man,  for  the  Preseriration  of  his 
^^  Deeds  and  Inoer^ionsy  was  neccssarity  -odUged  fa  hade 
^'  recourse  to  Letters  ;  and  that  MtwoRr,  being  con^ 
^  scioui  ofh^  awn  kisuffidemy,  was  glad  to  avaf  her. 
'^  self  of  so  Taluable  an  Acquisition.''  , 

*  Mr*  Siuart,  well  known  for  his  accurate  and  elegant 

Edition  of  tTie  Antiquities  of  Athens,  has  adorned  this 
Work  with  a  Frontispiece  agrecab/e  to  the  above  Ideas, 
and  that  in  a  taste  truly  ^ie  and  Simple ^  which  no  one 

possesses  more  eminently  than  himself. 

■*  "^ 

As  to  Hermes^  his  Histor]^,  Genealogy,  Mythology, 
Figure^  ^-c.  Vid.  PUUon.  FtUeb.  T,  II.  p.  18.  Edit^ 
Serran.  Died.  Sic.  L.  I.,  Hoirat.  Od.  X.  L.  1.  Hesiodi, 
Theog.  V.  937.  cum  Comment.  J&an,  Diaconi.  Tltucid^ 
VI.  27.  ei  SchoHast.  ht  toe.  Pighium  apud  Gronov. 
Thesaur.  T.  lX.p.  1164. 

For  the  vaUao  and  mporfance  of  Prindplesy  and  the 

difficultly  in  attaiiiing  them^    siee  Airistot.   de  Sophist. 

Elench.  c  34. 

The 
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It  appears  from  what  has  been  said*  ^•J^ 
that  THE  Matter  or  common  Sub- 
ject OF  Language  is  that  Species  of 
Sounds  called  Voices  articulate. 

What  remains  to  be  examined  in 
the  following  Chapter,  is  Language 
under  its  characteristic  and  peculiar' 
Form,  that  is  to  say,  Language  consi- 
dered, not  with  respect  to  Sounds  but  to 
Meanings 

Y4  CHAP- 


The  following  Passage,  taken  trem,  that  able  Mathe* 
matician  Tacquet^  will  be  found  peculiarly  pertinent  to 
whaf  has  been  said  in  tiiis  chapter  concerning  EltmetUarif 
Sowidsj  p.  324,  335, 

Milie  tnilliones  scriptorum  mUle  annorum  mUliombm 
non  scribent  omnes  24  Utter  arum  alphabeti  permuiatianesj 
iicH  singuU  quoti^  absoherent  40  paginas,  quorum  umk>f 
qumqitc  amtmeret  dhersos  ordmes  Uterarum  24.  Taequet 
Jrithmetioce  Theor.  p.  381^    Edit  Antverp.  1663. 
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CHAP,  hi; 

Upon  the  Formy  or  peculiar,  Character  of 
Language. 

^j^  When  to  any  articulate  Voice  there 
accedes  6y  compact  a  Meaning  or  Sig- 
nification, such  Voice  by  such  accession 
'  is  then  called  a.  Word  ;  and  many. 
Words,  possessing  their  Significations 
(as  it  were)  under  the  same  Compact^^i 
unite  in  constituting^  a  particular 
Language,  . 

It 


.     (<«)  Se(j  before  Note  ^>  p.  314.     S^e  a^so  Vol.  I. 
Treatise  II,  c,  1,     Notes  («)  and  (^>. 

The  following  Quotation  from  Ammonius  is  remark- 
able— Ka^iin^  «»  to  /aiv  xar«  Toiro»  xmro-d^Bi,  ^vtruy  to  Se  o^- 
vero-d*/,  ^iiru  Kj  ycMTo^  awWxuf,  )^  to  /u.e»  |uXo»,  ^wo-ii,  fi  Je  ^v^«, 
J^iflnr  «Tft;  Kf  TO  f4,iv  ^muvy  (pvo'U,  to  ll  5i'  wofAaratf  vi  frifAoirtaM 
an)fia/»f /»,  ^io-i/ — »^  foixi  Tw  /xf »  9ft;n»Tiiti»  J^«/m.«,  o^yavov  Htrav 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  Word  Ch.  in^ 
may  be  dfefined  a  Voice  articulate^  and 
significant  by  Compact^^and  that  Lan* 
GUAGE  may  be  defined  a  System  of  such 
Voices^  so  significant. 

It  is  from  notions  like  these  cbnGem- 
ing  Language  and  Words,  that  one  may 

be 


ft  ^yifjMortv,  ri  rots  tx  TSTut  cvyKttfjiivois  Xoyois,  %^5o"0ai  tJf w  r^f 
inn*.ot<flot9  (^jtin  ^vati  ^ctv,  dx\»  ^s<yu)  l^eti^rov  iX"^  tr^y  ri 
iXoycc  ^oKn,  hori  iy  /xov®-  rvv  dvriruf  dvroKmra  (^riytt^vyins^ 
9y  rk^^iKus  ht^ytl^t  ^vv^iAivnis,  U»  9^  Iv  dvru  ru  ^wvtTt  i  Ti^»iJti 
ivT^is  ^tax^tynrat  ^vvacfAis'  5«X5cr<  5«  raXirac  oi  tU  xaAA®«  ovvti- 
Bifiivot  \oyot  i^irai  fAtr^afv,  ii  ainv  fjiir^uv.  In.  the  same  man* 
ner  therefore,  as  lineal  Motion  is  from  Nature  ^  but  Dane- 
ing  is  something  positive  ;  and  as  Timber  exists  in^Naturcy 
but  it  Door  is  something  positive ;  so  is  the  power  ofpro* 
ducing  a  vocal  Sound  founded  in  Nature y  but  that  ofex* 
plaining  ourselves  bi^  Nounsy  or  Verbs^  something  positive. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  as  to  the  simple  power  of  pi^oducing 
vocal  Sound  (which  is  as  it  were  the  Organ  or  Instrument 
to  the  S  outs  faculties  of  Knowledge  or  Volition)  as  to  this' 
vocal  power  I  sai/y  Man  seems  to  possess  it  from  Nature^ 
in  Wee  manner  as  irrational  animals ;  but  as  to  the  em« 

pht/ing 
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<*.ro.  be  tempted  to  callLAN&UAGS  a  kind 
of  Picture  of  the  Umive'^se,  where 
the  W^rds  tire  as  tbeFigtires  brlm^iges 
of  all  i^ii^ulars. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted,  how 
far  this  iis  true.  For  if  Tictnres -imd 
Images  are  all  of  them  Imitations^  it 

will 


plotting  of  Nouns ^  or  VerbSj  or  Sentences  composed.ofid  of 
ihemy  m  the  €^x^fiamtion  of  our  Semmenis  (Ihc  tking  thm 
employed  Mag  founded  ftot  in  JiiUare^  but  in  Positum) 
ihif  ke'smmg  to  possess  h^  way  of  pectdker  tMnence^  ^ 
0»use  he  done  «/  «?f  tftoYiai  Being$  pmiakee  of  u  Smdf- 
ishick  can  move  itseffy  and  opdroie  artijkkdly;  so  thai 
even  in  the  Subject  of  Sound  his  artificial  PoiDer  shew^ 
itself;  as  the  various  elegant  Compositions  both  in  Metre^ 
and  without  Metrey  abundantly  prove,  Ammon,  de, 
Interpr.  p.  51.  a. 

It  must  be  obserred,  that  the  operating  artificiaUy^ 
(cyffyf/r  tf;^w)tA/f)  of  which  jtmmotiius  here  speaks,  and 
which  he  consfiders  as  a  distinctiTc  Mark  peculiar  to  the 
Human  Soul,  misans  something  yery  di^erent  from  the 
mere  producing  works  of  elegance  and  design  ;  e\st  it 
could  net^r  be  a  mark  of  DistinctioBi  between  Man, 
and  many  othfer  Sjicde^  of  Animals,  siich  as  the  Bee, 
the  BcaTcr,  the  Swallow,  &c.  Soc  Vol.  I.  p.  8,^,  10. 
153,  159,  Sic. 
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Tfri\\  follow,  that  whoever  has  natural  Ch.UL 
iaculties  to  know  the  Original,  will  by 
help  of  the  $ame  faculties  know  also 
its  Imitations.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that  he  who.  knows  any  Being, 
should  know  for  that  reason  ita  Greek 
w  L^tkh  Name. 

V  The  Truth  is,  that  every  Medium 
through  which  we  exhibit  any  thing  to 
another's  Contemplation,  is  either  de- 
rived from  Natural  Attributes^  and  then 
it  is  an  iMiTAtibiQ^;  or  else  from  ^c- 
cidents  qtdte  arbitrary j  and  then  it  is  ^ 

Now, 


(ft)  Atx(pl^st  rs  rl  OMOinMA  tS  SYMBOAOT,  xafio<ro»  rp  ^ 
jA.h  o/xo/ft;/xa  rif  ^vcrtv^  »vrnv  t5  w^ayfxxros  xacrei  to  5t;y«Tor 

To  7<x^  In  TtJ  tJxovi  ysy^aiAixive  rS  Swx^aTaf  oy^luiMty  h  [xi  ou 
TO  ^otKaxfor,  iy  To  iri^lf  9^  To  il^dj^aXfAOt  tytt  t$  JtUX^Ams^ 
^nir  Uf  »vr^  Alyoir»  tTvat  ifAototyM"  to  Jt  yt  (rvfxQoXw,  iroi  an* 
tA,iia9f  {dtAphifm  yof,^  0  ^Aooiof  ^  «vTo  Q90fji^^gi)  to  oAo»  l^  nfM$ 
tX^Uf  eiri  >§  ix  fUvnf  h^tfdfMfoi^  rns  i(4.trifa$  Ivmlas'  oloir,  t5 
woTi  htavid.^»h\stjt  $t\KyiK^is  riif  'a^Kii^mro^j  ^vy^roki  cvj^o\<^ 

hi/xt 
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Cb.  III.  Now,  if  it  be  allowed  that  in  faf 
the  greater  part  of  things,  not  any  of 
their  natural  Attributes  are  to  be  found 
in  articulate  Voices,  and  that  yet 
through  such  Voices  things  of  every 
kind  are  exhibited,  it  will  follow  that 
Words  must  of  necessity  he  Symbols,, 
because  it  appears  that  they  cannot  be 
Imitations. 

But  here  occurs,  a  Question,  which 

deserves  attention — "  Why,  in  the  opm- 

^'  mon   intercourse  of  men  with  men, 

^  have  Imitations  been  neglected,  and 

/  "  Symbols^' 


ZaXTT/yfoy  5;^of,  arif^x  ^$iftov  fAoi^ms, 
IC  «XX»  /xt/^/a.-^^A     IlEPUEftENTATION     or     HeseMBLANCI^ 

differs  from  a  Symbql,  in  as  muck  as  (be  Resemblance* 
aims  as  far  as  possible  to  represerit  the  very  nature  of  the 
things  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  shift  or  vary  it.     Thus  a 
Representation  infetidcdfor  Socrates  in  u  Picture^  if  it 
have  not  th^se  circumstances  peculiar  to  Socrates,  the  boM^ 

the 
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■■  V  Symbol?  preferred,  although  Symbols  ;^^'^^^, 
"  are  only  known  by  Hp^bit  or  Insf itu* 
f  ^  tion,  while"  Imitations  are  recognized 
f  by  a  kind  of  natural  Intuition  ?"'— • 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,v  that  if  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Mind,  like  the  Fea- 
tures of  the  Face,  were  immediately  vi- 
sible to  every  beholder,  the  Art  of 
Speech  or  Discourse  would  have  been 
perfectly  superfluous.  But  now,  while 
our  Minds  lie  inveloped  and  hid,  ^nd  ^ 
the  Body  (like  a  Veil)  conceals  every 
thing  biit  itself,  y^e  are  necessarily 
compelled,  when  we  communicate  our 

Thoughts, 

the  JiaUnosed^  and  the  Eyes  projecting,  cdrmot  properlyi 
be  caUed  a  Representatian  of  him.  But  a  Symbol  dr 
.  Sign  (for  the  Philosopher  Aristotle  uses  both  names)  is 
wholly  in  our  ovon  power ^  as  depending  singly  for  its  ex^ 
istence  on  our  imagination.  Thus  for  example ^  ds  to  the 
time  when  two  armies  should  engage^  the  Symbol  or  Sign 
niay  be  the  sounding  of  a  Trumpet^  the  throwing  of  a 
Torchy  (according  to  what  Euripides  says^ 

But  when  the  flaming  Torch  was  hurVd^  the  sign 
Of  purple  fight^  as  when  the  Trumpet  sounds^  8cc.) 
or  else  one  may  suppose  the  elevating  of  a  Spear ^  the  dart-^ , 
ing  of  a  Weapon^  and  a  thousand  ways  besides.    Amfhon, 
in  Lib.  de'Interp,  p.  17.  b. 
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C9i.ni.  Thoughts  to  cxmvey  them  to  each  c^Jicr 
ihtoHgh  a  Medium  which  is  corporeaiS^^ 
And  hence  it  is  that  all  Signs,  Marks; 
Imitations,  and  Symbols  must  needs 
be  sensibky  and  addressed  as  such  to 
the  Senses.^  Now  th*  Senses,  ire 
know,  never  exceed  tlieir  natural  Li- 
mits ;  the  Eye  perceives  nd  Sounds ; 
the  Ear  perceives  no  Figures  nor  Co- 
lours. I£  therefore  we  were  to  con- 
verse, not  by  St/mbols  but  by  ImitatiotiSj 
as  far  as  things  are  characterized  by 

"   Figure 


(<^)  Ai  >]/v^af  at  DiAtrigotif  yvijt.vat  fxlif  Scat  rvv  VfayJiYmf^ 
^vMEirro  $1*  'avrun  rtDv  voyifjMTuv  ayi}Ju»miT  a'K'k'nKo^is  ra-  ftrf^y- 

Xi\Ms  ri  tj^ay/MMTot. .  jAm&i  nodri  a  earporifiiion^^agf^st:,* 
creii  res  vicissim  ammt  comcefiiordbue  dgmJkmrefossefH  ; 
cummdUmtmjxmbiuifwoluiisint,  pefinde  mmhulA  tpso^:^ 
rum  mtell^eruM  vis  ahiegUur :  guocirca  opus  imfmi  nami^ 
nibusj  quibus  re$  inter  se  significare^  yimmpt/u  in  Pre* 
dfcam.  p.  18,  a. 

(^'^  Quicquid  scimU  possii  in  differetiHas  satis  fmmero* 
sasj  ad  notionum  tarietatem  expiicamiam,  (modo  dtj^eren- 
tiailke  ^ntud  perceptibU/ef  si»t)Jieri  potest  veMcuium  co^ 
gitaiiomim  4e  hominc  in  homineni.  Bacon,  de  Augm- 
Scient.  VI.  1,  . 

1 
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Figure  and  ColoQr»  oar  Imitation  wouid  Cb.  Bl 
bp  iiBCCSsaiily  thro'  Figvrre  and  Col<mr  "^^""^""^ 
aiso^  iigaiivaiS  far  as  they  are  clnxac- 

terized  by  Sounds,  it  would  foe  tlie 

*^ .,  *  " 

9ame  reason  be  thro'  the  Medinin  of 
Sounds.  »  Tbe  like  may  be  said  of  all 
the  othar  Sensen^  die  Imitation  irtill 
sdiiftiog  along  with  the  Objects  imitated.  ^ 
We  Bee  then  how  complicated  such  Imi^ 
tation  would  prov:e. 

If  we  set  LAjjr<>UAaE  therefore,  as  a 
Symbol^  in  opi^osition  i^  such  Indtutioni 
if  we  reflect  on  the  Simpiicity  of  the 
ooe,  and  the  Multiplicity  of  the  others 
if  we  coraider  the  Ease  and  Speed,  with 
which  Words  are  formed  (an  Ease  which 
knows  IK)  troubk  or  fatigue ;  and  a      "* 
*^Speed^  which  equals  the  Progress  of 
our  very  Thoughts)  if  we  oppose  to  this 
the  difficidty  and  length  of  Imitations  J 
if  we  remfember  that  some  Objects  are^  ^ 
capable  of  no  Imitations  at  allj  but  that   ' 
all  Objects  universally  may  be  typified 
by  Symbols  ;  we  may  plainly  perceive 

an 

*  Evf a  tff]if o«T« — See  beforcj  p.  325. 
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Ch.  IIL  an  Answer  to  the  Question  here  pro* 
posedy  "  Why,  in  the  common  inter-* 
^'  coarse  of  men  with  men.  Imitations 
**  have  been  rejected,  and  Symbols  pre-* 
"ferred/'  .  -      

HeIIce  too  we  may  perceite  a  Rea-^ 
son,  why  there  never  was  a  Langu^ge^nor 
indeed  can  possibly  be  framed  ,o«e,  to  eac^ 
•  press  the  Properties  .and  real  Essences  of 
thingsf  as  a  Mirrour  exhibits  their  Fi- 
gures and  theif  Colours.  For  if  Lan- 
guage of  itself  imply  nothing  more,  thaft- 
certain  Species  of  Sounds  with  certain  Mo* 
t ions  concomitant ;  if  to  some  Beings 
Sound  and  Motion  are  no  Attributes  at 
all;  if  to  many  others,  where  Attributes, 
they  are  no  way  essential  (such  as  the 
Murmurs  and  Waving^  of  a  Tree  during 
"  a  storm)  if  this  be  true — it  is  impossible 
the  Nature  of  such  Beings  should  be  ex-» 
pressed,  or  the  least  essential  Property 
be  any  way  imitated,  while  between  the 
Medium  and  themselves  there  is  nothing 

CONNATURAL*"^-^- 

C^)  See  Vol.  I.  Treatise  II.  c.  3.  p.  70. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  when  Primitives  Ch.  IIL 
vf^TC  once  establislied,  it  was  easy  to  ^ 
follow  the  Connectioa  and  Subordina- 
tion of  Nature,  in  the  just  Reduction  ' 
of  Derivatives  and  CQmpoun(i$,  ThUt 
the  Sounds,  Water ,  and,  Fire^  being 
once  annexed  to  those  two  Eleujents, 
it  wfts  certainly  mere  natural  to  call 
Beings  participating  of  the  first,  Wntry^ 
of  t^  last,^  Fkrjfj  thaa  to  commute  the 
T^rms,  and  call  them  by  the  reverse. — 
But  why,  and  from  what  natural  Con-^ 
nations  the  Primitives  themselves  might 
not  be  commuted,  it  will  be  found,  ]^ 
believe,  clifficult  to  assign  a  Reason,  as 
well  in  the  instances  before  us,  as  iff 
most  others*  We  may  here  also  see  the? 
Jleason,  why  all  Ladstguaoe  is 
rous^D«p  ijsr  Compact,  and  not  in 
Nature ;  for  so  are  all  Symbols  of  which 
Words  are  ^  ewtain  Species. 

The  Question  remains  if  words  arc    ' 
Symbols,  then  Symbols  of  what  ?— ^ 
Z  Uf 
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Ch,  ni.  If  it  be  answered,  of  things,  the  Ques* 
tion  returns,  of  what  Things  ? — If  it 
be  answered,  of  the  several  tndividuah 
of  Seme  J  Jhe  various  pariicular  Beings^ 
which  exist  around  W5— to  this,  it  is  re- 
plied, may  be  raised  certain  Doubts, 
Iri  the  first  place  every  Word  willbe* 
in  fact  B.  proper  Name.  Now  if  alL 
"Words  ^re  proper  Names,  how  came 
Lexicographers,  whose  express  biisihess 
is  to  explain  Words,  either  wholly  to 
omit  proper  Names,  or  at  least  to  ex-r 
plain  them^  not  from  their  own  Art, 
but  from  History  ?  ' 

Again,  if  ^11  Words  dire  proper  Name^i 
then  in  strictness  no  Word  can  belong  ta 
more  than  one  Individual.  But  if  so, 
then,  as  Individuals  aveirifinite,  to  make 
9,  perfect  Language,  Words  must  beinfi-^ 
nite  also.  "  But  if  infinite,  then  income- 
prehensible^  and  never  to  be  attained  by 
the  wisest  Men  ;  whose  labours  in  Lan- 
guage upon  this  Hypothesis  would  be 
as  idle  as  that  study  of  infinite  written 

>    '   Symbols, 
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Sjonbols,  which  Missionaries  (if  they  Ch.  ill. 
may  be  credited)  attribute  to  the  CAi-  ""^'^^'"^ 
ne$€. 

AoAiN^if  all  Words  are  proper  Namesi^ 
or  (which  is  the  same)1the  Symbols  of 
Individuals;  it  will  follow,  as  Indivi- 
duals are  not  only  infinite^  but  everpa^- 
singj  that  the  Language  of  those,  who 
lived  ages  ago,  will  be  as  unknown  nowj 
as  the  very  Voicesof  the  Speakers.  Nay 
the  Language  of  every  Province,  of 
every  Town,  of  every  Cottage,  must  be 
every  where  diflferenjt,  and  every 'where 
changing,  since  such  is  the  Nature  of 
Individuals^  which  it  follows*  ^ 

Ag  AiK,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Names^ 
the  Symbols  of  Individuals,  it  will  fol- 
low that  in  Language  there  can  be  no 
general  Proposition,  because  upon  the 
Hypothesis  allTerms  ore  particular ;  nor 
•  any  Affirmative  Proposition,  heca,use  no 
one  Individv^  in  nature  is  another.  It 
remains,  there  can  be  no  Propositions, 
Z%  but 
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Ch.  TIL  but  Particular  Negatives,  But  if  po> 
then  is  Language  incapable  of  com-- 
municating  General  Affirmative  Truths-^ 
If  so,  then  of  communicating  Demon- 
^fra^n -T-If  so,  thep  of  communicating 
/Sciences,  which  are  so  many  Systems  of 
Demonstrations — If  so,  then  of  com^ 
municating  ^r^^  which  are  theTbeorema 
of  Science  applied  practically-— If  sOt 
we  shall  be  little  better  for  it  either  in 
Speculation  or  in  Practice/*^  And  sp 
much  for  this  Hypothesis ;  let  us  now 
try  another. 

If  Words  are  not  the  Symbols  oC 
external  Particulars^  it  follows  of  course^ 
they  must  be  the  Symbols  of  our 
Ideas  :  For  this  is  evident,  if  they  are 

not 


<«>  The  whole  of  EucHd  (wboM  JBiemeBts  nhty  be  cal- 
led the  basis  of  Mftdiefii^c»l  Scienoe)  ii  fmm^einptm 
general  Terms  and  general  Propositions^MQSt  of  which  are 
affirmative.  So  true  are  those  Verses,  howeier  barba*^ 
rous  ad  to  their  stile, 

StfUogizMri  non  e^  e:»  fartkutoHy 
NevfiNegativis^rgiti  comludere  sivis. 
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tiot  Symbols  of  things  without^  they  can  Ch.  III. 
only  be  Symbols  of  something  within. 

Hjbre  then  the  Question  recurs,  if 
Symbols  of  Ibi^as,  then  of  what 
Ideas  ?-— Of  sBN'siBiE  Ideas.— Be  it 
BOy  and  what  follows  ?— Every  thing  in 
fact,  whicli  has  followed  already  from 
the  supposition  of  their  being  the 
Symbols  of  external  Particulars ;  and 
that  from  this  plain  and  obvious  rea- 
lion^  because  the  several  Ideas^  which 
Particulars  imprint,  must  needs  be  as 
injimte  and  mutabky  as  they  are  them- 
selves.. 

It^  then  Words  are  neither  the  Sym- 
bols of  external  Particulars^  nor  yet  of 
particular  Ideas^  they  can  be  Symbols 
of  nothing  else,  except  of  general 
Ideas,  because  nothing  else,  except 
these,  remains.-^An4  what  do  we  mean 
by  o^EjffiRAL  Ideas  ?*-We  mean  such 
AS  are  common  to  many  Indivi- 
duals ;  not  only  to  Individuals  which  > 
ZS  exist 
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Ch.  m.  exist  now,  but  which  existed  in  ages 

,  past,  and  will  exist  in  ages  future ;  such 

,    for  example,  as  the  Ideas  belonging  to 

the  Words,  Man^  Lion^  Cedar. — Admit 

it,  and  what  follows  ? — It  follows,  that 

if  Words  are  the  Symhoh  of^uch  general 

Ideas,  Lexicographers  may  find  employ, 

though   they  meddle  not  with  proper 

'  Names. 

It  follows  that  one  Word  may  be,  not 
homonymously,  but  truly  and  essentially 
common  to  many  Particulars,  past  present 
and  future ;  so  that  however  these  Par- 
ticulars may  be  infinite,  and  everfleetingy 
yet  Language  notwithstanding  may  be 
definite  and  steady.  ^  But  if  so,  then  at- 
tainable even  by  ordinary  Capacities, 
without  danger  of  incurring  the  Chinese 
Absurdity.* 

Again,  it  follows  that  the  Language 
of  those,  who  lived  ages  .ago,  as  far  as 

it 


♦  Sec  p.  338,  339. 
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it  stands /or*  the  name  general  Ideas,  may  ^^V^* 
be  as  intelligible  now,  as  it  was  then.— 
I'he  like  may  be  said  of  the  same  Lan- 
guage being  accommodated  to  distant 
Regions,  and  even  to  distant  Nations, 
amidst  all  the  variety  of  ever  new  and 
tver  changing  Objects; 

Again,  it  follows  that  Language 
may  be  expressive  of  general  Truths ; 
and  if  so,  then  of  Demohstration,  and 
Sciences,  and  Arts  ;  and  if  so,  become 
subservient  to  purposes  of  every  kind/-^-^ 

Now  if  it  be  true  "  that  .none  of 
"  these  things  could  be -asserted  of  Lan- 
"  guage,  were  not  Words  the  Symbols 
"  of  general  Ideas — and  it  be  further 
"  true,  that  these  things  may  be  all 
"  undeniably  asserted  of  Language*' — 
it  will  follow  (and  that  necessarily)  that 
Words  Ire  the  Symbols  of  gene- 
ral Ideas.  • 
Z4                    And 

C/^See  before  Note' (^)4 
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Ch.  in.  And  jtt  perfiaps  even  here  may  be 
an  Objection.  It  may  be  urged,  if 
Words  are  the  Symbols  of  general 
tdeas^  Language  may  answer  well 
enough  the  purpose  of  Philosophers, 
who  reason  about  general  and  abstract 
Subjects — but  what  becomes  of  the  bu- 
siness of  ordinary  Life  ?  Life  we  know 
is  merged  in  a  multitude  of  Particulars^ 
where  an  Explanation  by  Language  is 
as  requisite,  as  in  the  highest  Theorems. 
The  Vulgar  indeed  want  it  to  no  other 
End.  How  then  can  this  End  in  any 
respect  be  answered,  if  Language  be 
expressive  of  nothing  farther  than  gc-. 
neral  Ideas  f 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  Arts 
surely  respect  the  business  of  ordinary- 
Life  ;  yet  so  far  are  general  Terms  from 
being  an  Obstacle  here,  that  without 
them  no  Art  can  be  rationally  explained. 
How  for  instance  should  the  measm-ing 
Artist  ascertain  to  the  Reapers  the  price 
•  of  their  labours,  had  not  h^  first  through 
^    -  general 
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§msfal  T^ms  learnt  those  gen^m/  ITie-  ^^- 
ifrtms,  tibat  respect  the  doctrine  and 
pmctice  of  Mensuration  F 

But  suppose  this  not  to  satisfy  a  per* 
tsevering  Objector— suppose  him  to  in- 
sist) th^t,  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
there  were  ^ill  a  multitude  of  occasions  for 
minute  p&rticularizing,  of  which  it  wa^ 
not  pqmMe  for  mere  Oenerals  to  be  suf^ 
dpififc/e-^suppose^  I  say>  such  an  Ob- 
jection^ what  should  we  answer  ?— — . 
That  the  Objection  was  just ;  that  it  was 
iiecessary  to  the  Perfection  and  Comple-^ 
tkn  q/*LANOtJAGE,  that  it  should  be  ear- 
pressive  of  Particula^rs,  as  well  as  of 
GuKERAXS.  We  must  however  add, 
that  its  general  Terms  are  by  far  its 
most  excellent  and  essential  Part,  since 
from  these  it  derives  "  that  comprehen- 
"^^  siv^  t7newf«cr/«Vy,  that  just  proportion 
^*  o^*  Precision  and  Permanence^  without 
**  which  it  could  not  posi^ibly  be  eitlier 
**  learnt,  or  understood,  or  applied 
*^  to  the   purposes  of  Reasoning   and 

*^  Science/' 
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Ch.  in.  «  Science  ;"-i^that  particular  Terms  hav^ 
their  Utility  and  End,  and  that  there*^ 
fojre  care  too  has  been  taken  for  a^sup^ 
ply  of  these. 

One  Method  of  expressing  Particu* 
lars,  is  that  of  Propee  Names;  This 
is  the  least  artificial,  because  proper 
Names  being  in  every  district  arbitrarily 
^  appUed,  may  be  unknown  io  those^  who 
know  the  Language  perfectly  well,  and 
can  hardly  therefore  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  parts  of  it.  The  other  ajld 
more  artificial  Method  is  thatof  Defi^ 
KiTivEs  or  Articles/^)  whether  we 
assume  the  pronominaly  or  those  more 
strictly  so  called*  And  here  we  cannot 
enough  admire  the  exquisite.  Art  of 
Language,  which,  without  wandering 
into  infinitude  J  contrives  how  to  denote 
things  infinite ;  that  is  to  say  in  other 
words,  which,  by  the  small  Tribe  of 
Definitives  properly  applied  to  general 

Term^^ 

■i  II    I  hi    •  I      111  -    M  '   ■    '  ■       "■*   ■■* —    '■  I  ^     '  i      -■' 

(«)  See  before,  p.  7%  Sic,  233^  Sec. 
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TermSf  knows  how  to  employ  these  last,  Ch.m, 
thp'  in  number  finite^  to  the  accurate 
expression  of  ififinite  Particulars. 

-  To  explain  what  has  been  siaid  by  a 
single  example.  Let  the  general  Term 
be. Man.  I  have  occasion  to  apply 
this  Term  to  the  denoting  of  some  Par- 
ticular. Let  it  be  required  to  express 
this  Particular  as  unknown;  I  say,  a 
Man — known ;  I  say,  the  Man^ndefi- 
nite  ;  ai^y  Man — definite;  a  certain^' 
Man-^present  and  near-;  this  Man-r- 
present  and  distant;  that  Man — like 
to  some  other;  such  A  Man — an  inde- 
Jinite  Multitude  ;  many  M^n — a  definite 
Multitude;,  A  thousand  Men — the  ones 
of  a  Mtiltitndey  taken  throughout  ;bvbr'^ 
Man-^the  same  ones^,  taken  with  dis^ 
tinctions,;  each  Man — taken  in  order  ; 
piRST  Many  SECOND  Mflw,  Sec.'— the 
whole  Multitude  of  Particulars  taken  col- 
lectively ;  ALL  Men — the  Negation  of  - 
this  Multitude ;  no  Man.  But  of  this 
we  have  spoken  already,  when  we  in- 
quired concerning  Definitives. 

The 
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ch.m.  The  Sum  of  all  i%^  that  Wouds  arb 
THE  Symbols  of  Ideas  both  gene- 
ral AND  particular;  yet  of  the 

GENERAL,  PRIMARILY,  ESSENTIAL^ 
lY,  AND  IMMEDIATELY;  OP  THE 
PARTICULAR,  ONLY  SECONDARILY^ 
ACCIDENTALLY,  AND  MEDIATELY. 

Should  it  be  asked,  "  why  has  iLan- 
*•  guage  this  double  Capacity  ?''— May 
we  not  ask,  by  way  of  return.  Is  it  not 
a  kind  of  reciprocal  Commerce,  or  In* 
tercourse  of  our  Ideas  ?  Should  it  not 
therefore  be  framed,  so  as  to  express 
the  whoU  of  our  Perception  ?  Now  can 
We  call  that  Perception  intire  and  whole^ 
which  implies  either  Intellection 
without  Sensation^  or  Sensation  with- 
out Intellection  ?  If  not,  how  should 
Language  explain  the  whole  of  our  Per- 
ception, had  it  not  Words  to  express 
the  Objects,  proper  to  each  of  the  two 
Faculties  ? 

To  conclude — As  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  we  considered  Language  with 

a  view 
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a  view  to  its  Matter,  so  here  we  have  ^^^  ^^^ 
considered  it  with  a  view  to  its  Form. 
Its  Matter  is  recognized,,  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  Voice ;  its  Form,  as  it  is 
significant  of  our  several  Ideas ;  so  that 
upon  the  whole  it  may  be  defined — A 
System  of  articulate  Voices,  the 
Symbols  op oue  Idsas,but  oe  those 
?rincipally,  which  are  general 

Oi(  UNIVERSAL. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  general  or  universal  Ideas. 

2l;ii-  Much  having  been  said  in  the  pre^ 
ceHing  Chapter  about  ge^^eral  or 
UNtvERSAL  Ideas, it  may  not  perhaps 
ti^  ^?niss  to  inquire,  by  what  process  we 
come  to  perceive  theniy  and  what  kind  of 
Beings  they  are ;  since  the  generality  of 
nien  think  so  meanly  of^  their  existence, 
that  they  are  commonly  considered,  as 
,  little  better  than  Shadows.  These  Sen-* 
timents  are  not  unusual  even  with  the 
Philosopher  now  a  days,  and  that  fron^ 
causes  much  the  same  Avith  those,  whfcU 
in  Alienee,  the  Vulgar, 

The  Vulgar  merged  in  Sense  from 

their  earliest  Infancy,  and  never  once 

'  dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of 

pursuit,  but  what  either  pampers  their 

Appetite,  or  fills  their  Purse,  imagine 

nothing 
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nothing  to  be  realy  but  what  may  be  ^j^i^i^' 
tasted^  or  touched.  The  Philosopher, 
as  to  these  matters  being  of  much  the 
same  Opinion,  in  Philosophy  looks  no 
higher,  than  to  experimental  Amuse^ 
ments,  deeiaiug  nothing  Demonstration^ 
if  it  be  not  made  ocular.  Thus  instead 
of  ascending  from  <Sense  to  Inteilect  (the 
natural  progress  of  all  true  Learning) 
he  hurries  on  the  contrary  into  the 
midst  of  Sense,  where  he  wanders  at 
random  without  any  end,  and  is  lost  ia 
a'  Labyrinth  of  infinite  Particulars.-— 
Hence  then  the  reason  why  the  sub- 
limer  parts  of  Science,  the  Studies  ot  ,  ^ 
Mind,  Intellection,  and  intelli- 
gent Principles,  are  in  a  manner 
neglected;  and,  as  if  the  Criterion  of 
all  Truth  were  an  Alembic  or  an  Air- 
pump,  whal^  cannot  be  proved  by  Ex^ 
periment,  is  deemed  no  better  than 
ptere  Hypothesis. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable, 

amid  the  prevalence  of  such  Notions, 

1  that 
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cfc-iv.  that  there  should  still  Tepain  Wo, 
Science*  in  f&»hioii,  aixd  these  having 
tibeir  Certainty  of  all  the  least  oontro- 
verted,  ti>hich  are  noi  in  the  minutest  ar^ 
tick  depmding  upon  Experiment. ^  By 
these  I  mean  Aeithmetic,  and  Gbo« 
ig[ jBT« v.^'*  But  to  come  to  ow  Suhject 
concerning  q*  us  raj-  I^bas. 

ManV 


■  ■  mm^  «^' 


(*>  Tfca  many  nabl^  Theorems  (so  u^ef d  in  life,  and 
so  admirable  lit  themselves)  with  which  iSiese  two 
ScisircKf  so  eminently  abound,  arise  origimdiy  fV<)m  PtiNi^ 
ciri'ttSy  Tm:  Mo/»T  oBTjoys  iM4>6;ji^9(L|: ;  Prin<4ples^  ff# 
little  wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of  Expeeiment^ 
that  they  are  self-evident  to  erery  one,  possessed,  of  com- 
mon S€n66.  I  would  Qot  be  nndorstaod,  in  vbat  I  kavft 
here  saidy  or  mt^  haT^  said  elsewhere,  to  under  tain* 
£3^PERlMExx>  whose  importance  and  utility  I  freely 
acknpwlcdge,  in  the  many  curious  Nostrums  and  choice 
Receipts,  with  which  it  has  f^nnched  the  necessary  Arta 
•f  I4fe.  Nay,  I  g9  fartber-r^I  hold  al(  jusf^bh  Pr§^ 
iice  in  every  kind  of  S^bj^ct  to  he  founded  in  Experi- 
ence, which  is  no  more  than  the  result  of  many  repeated 
Experiments.  But  I  must  add  wHhal,  that  the  ma»  wh^ 
acts  from  Experience  alone^  tho'  he  act  ever  so  well,  is 
\^i  m  Empiric  or  Quack ^  and  that  not  only  in  Medicine^ 
but  in  ^yery  other  Subject.  It  is  then  only  that  we  rep 
agnize  Art,  and  that  the  EmbiHic  quits  this  name  for 

the 
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Man's  first  Perceptions  »re  Ch.  IV. 
those  of  the  Senses,  in  as  much  as 
they  commence  from  his  earliest  Infan- 
cy. These  Perceptions,  if  not  infinite, 
are  at  least  indefinite^  and  vaore  fleeting 
and  transient^  than  the  very  Objects, 
which  they  exhibit,  because  they  not 


Science,  ands  is  thence  enabled  to'  tell  us,  not  only, 
WHAT  is  to  be  done^  but  why  it  is  to  he  done  ;  for  Art 
is  a  composite  of  Experience  and  Science,  .Experience  pro- 
Tiding  it  Materials^  and  Science  giring  them  A  Form. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Experiment  is  thus  necessary 
to  all  PRACTICAL  Wisdom,  witii  respect  to  l^uRRand  spe-. 
cuLATivE  Science,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  it  has  not 
the  least  to  do.  For  who  ever  heard  of  Logic,  or  Geo^ 
.  metry,  or  Arithmetic  being  proved  eocperimentally  ?  It  is 
indeed  by  the  application  of  these  that  Experiments  are 
rendered  useful ;  that  they  are  assumed  into  Philosophy, 
and  in  some  degree  made  a  part  of  it,  being  otherwise  no- 
thing better  than  puerile  amuSements-^  But  that  these 
Sciences  themselves  should  depend  upon  the  Subjects,  on 
which  they  work,  is,  as  if  the  Marble  were  to  fashion 
the  Chizzle,  aiid  not  the  Chizzle  the  Marble. 

A  a 
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Gh.  IV.  oi^iy  depend  upon  the  existence  of  those 
Objects,  but  because  they  cannot  sub- 
sist, without  their  immediate  Presence^ 
Hence  therefor©  it  is,  that  there  can  be 
no  Sensation  of  either  Pasi  or  Future^ 
and  consecjuentlj  had  the  Soul  dq 
other  Faculties,  than  the  Senses^  it  neve* 
could  acquire  the  least  Idea  of  Ti  m  eW, 

But  happily  for  us  we  are  not  de- 
serted here.  We  have  in  the  first  plac^ 
a  Faculty,  called  Imagination  or 
Fancy,  which  however  as  to  its  ener^ 
gies  it  may  be  subsequent  to  Sense,  yet 
is  truly  prior  to  it  both  in  dignity  and 
u»e.  This  it  is  \^hich  retains  the  JlUt-- 
ing  Forms  of  things^  when  Things  them- 
selves are  gone,  and  all  Sensation  at  an 
end. 

Th  at  this  Faculty,  however  connect* 
ed  with  Sen$e,  is  still  perfectly  different,^ 

may 

<*)  See  Wore,  p.  105.    See  also,  p.  113.  Note  (f). 
•  2 
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may  be  seen  from  hence.  We  have  an  pluiy. 
Imagination  of  things,  that  are  gone  and 
extinct;  but  no  such  things  can  be 
made  objects  of  Sensation.  We  have 
an  easy  command  over  the  Objects'  of 
our  Imagination^  and  can  call  them 
forth  in  almost  what  mannei^ we  please; 
but  our  Sensations  are  necessary,  when 
their  Objects  are  present,  nor  can  we 
controul  them,  but  by  removing  either 
the  Objects,  or  ourselves^^). 

Aag     *  As 


(«>  Besides  tiie  distiBguisMng  of  Sbimxtion  fr6m  Iujl* 
opijLTFOK,  theve  arc  two  other  Facnlties  of  tibe  Sonl^ 
whick  frcm  their  nearer  alMsmee  ought  cat efully  to  be 
distinguished  from  it,  and  tliese  are  MNIIMH,  and  ANAM« 
lfH£IX,  Mekort,  and  Rscojllection. 

When  we  view  some  relict  of  sensation  reposed  wMl- 
in  us,  without  thinking  of  its  rise^  or  referring  it  to  an^ 
£^nnbh  ObjeS^  this  is  Phansy  or  iMAoiirATioir. 

Wh«<  w©  tiew  some  such  relict^  and  refer  it  wHhatto 
that  mmbte  Objtct^whieh  in  tjfne  fast  zms  its  cmsse  and 
original^  this  is  Mxm^rt*. 

Lastly 
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As  the  Wax  would  not  be  adequate 
to  its  business  of  Signature,  Had  it  not 
a  Power  to  retain^  as  well  as  to  receive; 
the  same  holds  of  the  Soul,  with  res* 

.  pect 


Lastly  the  jR^frcT,  which  leads  to  Memory  through  a 
series  of  Ideas^  however  connected^  whether  ratibnaUy  or . 
casuaUy^  this  is  Recollection.  I  have  added  casuifilyj 
as  well  as  rcUionaHy^  because  a  casual  connection  is  of- 
ten siifficient.  Thus  from  seeing  a  Garment,  I  think  of 
its  Owner ;  thencoof  his  Habitation ;  thence  of  Woods|; 
thence  of  Timber  ;  thence  of  Ships,  Sea-fights,  Admirals, 

If  the  Distinction  between  Memoi^  and  Phansy  be  not 
sufficiently  understood,  it  may  be  illustrate  by  being 
compared  to  the  rieW  of  a  Portrait.  When  ure  con- 
template a  Portrait,  without  thinking  of  whom  it  is  the 
Soriraity  such  CoDtemplation  is  analogous  to  Puanst. 
When  we  view  it  mth  reference  to  the  Original^  whom  it 
represents^  such  Contemplation  is  analogous  to  Me- 
HoUY*  • 

We.  may  s  go  farther.  Imagination  or.Ij^ANST  may 
exhibit  (after  a  manner)  even  things  that  are  to  come.  It 
h  here  that  Hope  and  Fear  paint  all  tiicur  pietsant  and 
all  their  painful  Pictures  of  Futurity.  But  Msmo&t.  if 
confined  in  the  strictest  manner  to  the  past.  ^ 

What 
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pect  to  Sense  and  Imagination.  Sense-  Ch.  IV. 
is  its  recep^zVe  Power ;  Imagination, 
its  retentive.  Had  it  Sense  without 
Imagination,  it  would  not  be  as  Wax, 
but  as  Water,  wiiere  tho'  all  Impres- 
sions may  be  instantly  made,  yet  as 
soon  as  made  they  are  as  ;  instantly 
lost.  . 

Thus  then,  from  a  view  of  the  two 
Powers  taken  together,   we  may   calL 
Sense  (if  we  please)  a  kind  of  transient 
Imagination;  and  Imagination  on  the 
contrary  a  kind  of  permanent  Sense^^. 

A  a  3  Now 


What  we  have  said  may  suffice  for  our  present  pur- 
pose.  He  that  would  learn  more,  may  consult  Aristot, 
de  jinim&^  L.  HI.  c.  3,  4. .  and  his  Treatise  de  Mem,  et 
Reminisc. 

fdj  Xj  roittn  Ifif  i  fctvlao'ix  wh  aiv  yvu^ia-xtfxtr  hi  vdenr  h  vtyAv 
mifl  rZf  Ivt^wv  rZv  vt^l  rot  diaQvira,  Itov  rvitlw  (^e  rvvon) 
rt¥M  Kf  tifa^uy^aipinMt  It  Tf  zx^uru  dtaBvirmfu,  lyMtreiXitiAiAoi  rt 
riUs  vvo,  t5  ataB^^  y«o/Aiin»f  xtv-no'toifSj  o  j^  ywn^iri  tS  utoBinrH  'aot- 
fcrros,  vtJOfAifH  t«  j^  aJj^srai,  ov  uc'CSt^  ItKut  rts  «vt3,  o  ^  rris 
^nmfMis  iyAi  ^u^oyAnt  »t\m  y'lnron'  to  TOi5roi>  lyjcaTaAi//*/**, 
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fJVj]^*  Now  M  our  feet  in  vain  renture  to 
Walk  upon  the  River,  till  the  Frost 
bind  the  Current,  and  harden  the  yield- 
ing Surface;  so  does  the  Soul  in  vain 
seek  to  exert  its  higher  Powers,  the 
Powers  I  mean  of  Reason  and  In- 
tellect, till  Imagination  first  fix 
the  fluency  of  Sense,  and  thus  provide 
a  proper  Basis  for  the  support  of  its 
higher  Energies. 

After 


1^  tJit  to/5to»  uavi^  rififovy  4>ANTA2IAN  kocXSo-iv.  Now  what 
Phansy  or  Imagination  w,  we  may  explain  as  follows. 
We  may  conceive  to  beforn^ed  uiihin  us^  from  the  dpera^ 
iions  of  our  Senses  alf  out  sensible  Subjects ^  some  Impression 
(as  it  were)  or  Picture  in  our  originul  Sensofium^  being  a 
relict  of  that  motion  caused  within  m  by  the  cooternal  ofr* 
ject ;  a  r^lict^  which  when  the  external  object  is  no  longer 
prese^^  r&mains  and  is  sWl  preserved^  being  as  it  were 
itn  Imagey  ondtukicky  by  beittg  thus  pre^erved^  becomes 
tht  imus^  of  our  having  Memory,  N&bd  such  a  soft  of  re* 
lict  and  (as  it  were)  Impression  they  eall  Piiansy  .or  ImA* 
GiNATioN.  Jlex,  Jphrod.  dd  AnimA^  p.  135.  b.  £d^. 
Jld, 
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After  this  manner,  in  the  admira^  Ch.lV. 
ble  Oeconomy  of  the  Whole,  are  Natures 
subordinate  made  subservient  to  the 
higher.  Were  there  no  Things  externa^ 
the  Senses co\x\A  not  operate;  were  there 
no  Sensations^  the  Imagination  could  not 
operate  ;  ,and  were  there  no  Imagination^ 
there  could  be  neither  Reasoning  nor 
Inttllection^  such  at  least  as  they  are 
found  in  Man^  where  they  have  their 
Intensions  and  Remissions  in  alternate 
succession,  and  are  at  first  nothing  bet- 
ter, than  a  mere  Capacity  or  Power* 
Whether  every  Intellect  begins  thus^ 
may  be  perhaps  a  question ;  especially 
if  there  be  any  one  of  a  nature  more  di^ 
vine  J  to  which  "  Intension  and  Remis 
"  sion  and  mere  Capacity  are  un- 
"  knownW/'     But  not  to  digress. 

A  a  4  It 


t«)  See  p.  162.  The  Ldfcy  Energy^  or  Manner  of 
Man's  Existence  is  not  a  little  different  from  that  of  the 
Deity.    The  Life  of  Hah  has  its  Essence  in  Motion. 

This 
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Ch.  IV.      I J  is  then  on  these  permanent  Phan- 
tasms   that    THE    HUMAN    MiNB    first 

V.  works. 


This  is  not  only  true  with  respect  to  that  lower  and 
subordinate  Life;  which  he  shares  in  common  with  Vege- 
tables, and  which  cln  no  longer  subsist  than  while  the 
Fluids  circulate,  bi^t  it  is  likewise  true  in  that  Ufe, 
which  is  peculiar  to  him  as  Man,     Objects  from  without 

Jirst  move  our  faculties,  and  thence  we  more  of  ourselves 
either  to  Practice  or  Contemplation.  But  the  Life  or 
Existence  of  God  (as  far  as  we  can  conjecture  upon  so 

'  transcendent  a  Subject)  is  not  only  complete  throughout 
Eternity,  but  complete  in  every  Instant,  and  is  for  that 
reason  immutable  and  superior  to  all  Motion. 

It  is  to  this' distinction  that  Jristotle  alludes,  when  he 
tell  us — Ov  yocq  ixovoit  Ki¥Tna'fus  Is'tv  Ivs^yttx,  a>^Xai  y^  ax/v)7<r/«r' 

yXvKVf  xacToc.  Toy  iSTOtyiTviVf  J/i.  movn^t»y  rivoi'  clxnre^  yaif  xvO^U'^ 
vos  iv(4,sT»(oo\os  0  tjoyn^os,  j^  i$  ^vats  i5  ^eoptivij  /x«t«(doX?j-  «y«^ 
«7r^v,  oiy  Ivtetxmf.  For  (here  is  not  only  an  Energy  of 
Motion,  but  o/Imm^obiliTy;  «wrf  Pleasure  or  Felici- 
ty exists  rather  in  Rest  than  in  Motion  ;  Change  ef  aU 
things  being  sweet  C according  to  the  Poet)  fh)m  a  principle 
of  Pravity  in  those  who  believe  so*     For  in  'the  same  man^ 

ner 
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Works,  and  by  an  Energy  as  spontane- 
ous and  familiar  to  its  Nature,  as  the 
seeing  of  Colour  is  familiar  to  the  Eye, 

it 


ner  as  the  bad  man  is  onejickle  and  changeable y  so  is  that 
Nature  bad  that  requireth  Variety,  in  as  much  as  such  Na- 
ture is  neither  simple  nor  even.  Eth.  Nicom.  VII.  14, 
&  Ethic.  Eudem.  VI.    sub,  Jin. ^ 

It  is  to  this  UNALTERABLE  NaTURE  OF  THE  DeITY  that 

Boethius  refers,  when  he  sa*ys  in  those  elegant  verses, 

- — '-Tempus  ab  JEvo 

Ire  jubes  stabilisque  manens  das  cuncta  moveri. 

From  this  single  principle  of  Immobility,  may  be  de- 
rived some  of  tlie  noblest  of  the  Divine  Attributes ;  sufth 
as  that  of  impassive,  Incorruptible,  Incorporeal, 
(cc.  Vide  Jristot.  Physic.  VIII.  Metaphys.  XIV.  c.  6, 
7,  9,  10.  Edit.  DuVal.  See  also  Vol.  I.  of  these  Trea. 
tises,  p.  262  to'SOSr— also  p.  295,  where  the  Verses  of 
Boethius  are  quoted  at  length. 

It  must  be  remembered  however,  that  though  we  are 
not  GodSf  yet  as  rational  Beings  we  have  within  us  some- 
thing Divine^  and  that  the  more  we  can  become  supe- 
rior to  our  mutable,  variable,  and  irrations^l  part,  and 
place  our  welfare  in  that  Good,  which  is  immu^ble, 

per- 
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Ch.  IV.  it  discerns  at  once  what  in  many  is 
ONE ;  what  in  things  dissimilar  and 

DIFFERENT       IS       SIMILAR       and      th^ 

SAME<'/^.     By  this  it  comes  to  behold 

akind 


permanent,  and  rational,  the  higher  we  shall  adrance  in 
real  Happiness  and  Wisdom.  This  is  (as  an  antient 
writer  says) — 'OiMtuorts  rv  0if  itara  to  Jw»»to>,  the  be^ 
coming  like  to  Gon,  as  far  as  in  our  power.  Tots  f4,lv  yi^ 
^ois  ms  101^  lA»ic»^i^'  roTs  V  afB^amots,  l^' oaof  ofAowftM 
n  rks  rotacvTfis  in^'/itacs  vva^x^t.  For  io  THE  Gods  (as 
says  another  antient)  the  whole  of  life  is  one  continued  hap^ 
piness  ;  but  to  Men,  it  is  so  far  happy y  as  it  rises  to  the 
resemblance  of  so  divine  an  Energy,  See  Plat^  in  Thcae. 
tei.  Jrist.  Eth.  X.  8. 

(/)  This  CONNECTIVE  AcT  of  the  Soul,  by  which  it 
^iews  ONE  IN  MANT,  Is  perhaps  one  of  ^)ie  principal 
Acts  of  its  most  excellent  Part.  It  is  this  remores  that 
impenetrable  mist,  which  renders  Ol^jects  of  Intelligence 
inTisible  to  lower  faculties.  Were  it  not  for  this,  ereh 
the  sensible  World  (with  the  help  of  all  our  Sensations) 
would  apjpear  as  unconnected^  as  the  words  of  an  IndeXr 
It  is  certainly  not  the  Figure  alone,  nor  the  Touch  alone, 
nor  the  Odour  alone,  that  makes  the  Rose,  but  it  is 
made  up  of  all  these,  and  other  attributes  united  ;  not 
wa  unknown  Constitution  of  insensible  Parts,  huiz.kno'wn 
Constitution  of  sensible  Parts,  unless  w6  chuse  to  extir- 
pate the  possibility  of  natural  Knowledge.  ^ 
^  What 
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'  a  kind  of  superior  Objects ;  a  new  Race  Ch.  IV.  ^ 
of  Perceptions,    more  comprehensive 

than 


What  then  perceives  this  Constitution  or  Union  ? 
—Can  it  be  any  of  the  Senses  ? — No  one  of  these,  we . 
know,  can  pass  the  limits  of  its  own  province.  Were- 
the  Smell  to  perceive  the  union  of  the  Odour,  and  the 
Figure,  it  would  not  only  be  Smell,  but  it  would  be 
Sight  also..  It  is  thet  same  in  other  instances.  We 
must  necessarily  therefore  recur  to  some  hi^^her  col. 
LECTivE  Power,  to  give  us  a  prospect  of  Nature,  even 
in  these  her  mborcUnate  Wholes^  much  more  in  that  corn* 
prehensive  Whohy  whose  Sympathy  is  universal,  and  of 
which  these  smaller  Wholes  ^re  all  no  more  than 
Parts. 

But  no  where  is  this  coUedifig^  and  (if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed  the  expression)  this  unifying  Power  more  con- 
spicuous, than  in  the  subjects  of  pure 'Truth.  By- 
virtue  of  this  power  the  Mind  yiews  One  general  IdeOf 
in  mani/  Individuals ;  One  Proposition  in  maai^f  genieral 
Ideas;  One  SyUogism  mmany  Propositions;  till  at  lengthy 
\)y  properly  repeating  and  connecting  Syllogism  with 
Syllogism,  it  ascend  into  those  bright  and  steadi^  re^umt 
of  Science.  ■ 

Qmos  neque  concutiunt  venti^  neqm  nubila  nimbii 
jLdspergunty  ^jc.  Lucr« 

Even 
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Cb.lV.  than  those  of  Sense;  a  "Race  of  Per- 
ceptions, each  one  of  which  may  he  found 


tntire 


Even  negative  Truths  and  negative  Conclusions  can- 
not subsist,  but  by  bringing  Terms  and  Propositions 
together,  so  necessary  is  this  uniting  Power  to  every 
Species  (>f  Knowledge.   'See  p.  3.  250. 

lie  that  would  better  comprehend  the  distinction  be- 
tween SENSITIVE  Perception,  and  intellective,  may- 
observe  that,  when  a  Truth  is  spoken,  it  is  heard  by 
our  Ears,  and  understood  by  our  Minds.  That  these 
two  Acts  are  different,  is  plain,  from  the  example  of 
such,  as  hear  the  sounds,  without  knoicing  the  language. 
But  to  shew  their  difference  still  stronger,  let  us 
suppose  them  to  concur  in  the  same  Man,  who  shall 
l)oth  hear  and  understand  the  Truth  proposed.  Let 
the  Truth  be  for  example.  The  Angles  of  a  Triangle 
are  equal  to  tzco  right  jingles.  That  this  is  one  Truth, 
and  not  two  or  many  Truths,  I  believe  none  will  deny. 
Let  me  ask  then,  in  what  manner  does  this  Truth  be- 
come perceptible  (if  at  all)  to  Sensation  ? — The  An- 
swer is  obvious  ;  it  is  by  successiye  portions  of  little 
and  little  at  a  Time.  When  the  first  Word  is  present, 
all  the  subsequent  are  aft^en//  when  the,  last  Word  is 
present y  all  the  previous  are  absent ;  when  any  of  the 
middle  Words  are  pi'esenty  then  are  there  some  absent^ 
a$  well  of  one  sort  as  the  other.     No  more  exists  at 

once 
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intire  and  whole  in  the  separate  individu^  Ch.  IV. 
ah  of  an  infinite  and  fleeting  Multitude^ 

without 


once  than  a  single  Syllable,  and  the  Remainder  as  much 
is  noty  (to  Sensation  at  least)  as  tho'  it  never  had  been^ 
or  never  was  to  be.  And  so  much  for  the  perception 
of  Sense,  than  which  we  see  nothing  can  be  more 
dissipated^  fleeting^  and  detached,-— ^Kxi^  is  that  of  the 
Mind  similar  ?  — Admit  it,  and  what  follows  ? — it  fol* 
lows,  that  one  Mind  would  no  more  recognize  one 
Truth,  by  recognizing  its  Terms  successively  and  apart ^ 
than  manif  distant  Minds  would  recognize  it,  were  it 
distributed  among  them,  a  different  part  to  each.  The 
case  is^  every  Truth  is  one,  tho'  its  Terms  are  many.. 
It  is  in  no  respect  true,  by  parts  at  a  time^  but  it  is  true 
of  necessity  at  once  and  in  an  instant, — What  Powers 
therefore  recognize  this  Oneness  or  Unity  ?-— Where 
even  does  it  reside,  or  what  makes  it? — Shall  we  an-^ 
s-wer  with  the  Stagirite,  To  Je  EN  noiOYN  t5to  o  NOTS 
cxas-ov— If  this  be  allowed,  it  should  seem,  where  Sen- 
sATiLON  and  Intellection  appear  to  concur,  that  Sea« 
sation  was  of  Many,  Intellection  was  of  One  ;  that 
Sensation  was  temporary ^  divisible^  and  successive;  In- 
tellection, instantaneous )  indivisible^  a^d  at  once. 

If  we  consider  the  Radii  of  a  Circle,  we  shall  find 
at  the  Circumference  that  they  are  many  ;  at  the  Center 
that  they  are  one.  Let  us  then  suppose  Sense  and 
Mind  to  view  die  same  Radii,  only  let  Sense  Tiew  them 

at 
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Ch^IV.  without   departing  from  the  unity  and 
permanence  of  its  own  nature. 


And 


mt  tbe  GrcumfUkence ;  Mind  at  the  Center ;  and  hence 
we  may  conceife^  how  these  Powers  differ,  eren 
whete  ikej  jointly  appear  to  operate  in  perccptioii  of 
Ihe  sape  object. 

Them  is  another  Act  of  the  Mind,  the  Tery  r»* 
ipecse  of  that  here  mentioBed ;  an  Act,  by  which  it  per. 
ccires  not  otu  m  mamf^  bat  v amy  in  one.  This  ia  that 
menial  Separaiion^  of  which  we  have  gives  some  account 
Vk  the  &:st  Chapter  of  this  Book ;  that  Resolutioii  or 
Aiialysis  which  enables  ui  to  investigate  the  Causesy  and 
Prineipks^  mtd  Elements  of  things.  It  is  by  Virtlie  of 
ihky  tha^:  we  are  enabled  to  abstract  any  particular  At* 
tribute,  aad  moke  it  b^  itself  the  Subject  of  philosophi- 
cal Coutemplatioa.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  bft 
difficult  for  particitlar  Sciences  to  exist ;  because  other* 
idte  they  wovld  be  as  much  blended,  as  the  several  At* 
tributes  of  sensible  Substances.  How,  for  examj^ 
could  there  be  sucb  a  Science  as  Opticsy  were  we  necesst. 
tated  to  contemplate  Colour  concreted  with  Figure ^  two 
Attributes  which  the  Eyecan  nercrvtew,  but  associated  ? 
i  mentioa  wbt  a  multttade  of  odiet  sensible  qualities^ 
feme  of  which  st^preaent  Aemselres,  whenever  we  l«ok 
en  aiij  eoioured  Body, 

Those 
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Anp  thus  we  see  the  Process  by  which  CH.  IV. 
w^  arrive  at  general  Ideas  ;  for  the 

Per- 


Those  two  noble  Sciences,  Aeithmbtic  and  Geome.^ 
TKT,  would  haye  no  Basis  to.stand  on,  were  it  not  for  this 
mparaivoe  Power.  They  are  both  conTersant  about 
Quantity;  Geometry  about  continuous  Quantity, 
Arithmeftc  about  Discrete.  Extension  is  essential  to 
€99Uimtous  Quantity ,  Monads,  or  Units,  to  Discreie^ 
By  scparatiiig  from  the  infinite  Indiyiduals,  with  whicli 
we  are  surrounded,  those  infinite  Accidents,  by  which 
ti^y  VLfez^di'9$rs^dj  we  leare  nothing  but  those  simple 
and  PERFECTLY  SIMILAR  Units,  whlch  being  combined 
make  Number,  and  are  the  Subject  of  Arithmetic-— 
Again,  by  separating  from  Bodhf  ewety  possible  subor* 
dinate  Accident,  andlearing  it  nothing  but  its  tfyde  Ex» 
ImtuMi  of  Lengthy  Breadth,  and  Thickness^  (of  whicli 
were  it  to  be  deprived,  it  would  be  Body  no  longer)  we 
lurriye  at  that  pure  and  unmixed  Magnitude,  the  con<* 
templation  of  whose  properties  makes  the  Science  6f 
Geometry.  "* 

By  the  same  analytical  or  separate  Power,  we  inres- 
%ate  Definitions  of  all  kinds,  each  one  of  which  is  a 
developed  Word,  as  the  same  Word  is  an  moeloped  D^ 
tdtian. 

T»M3ldude««lM  COMYOSZTIOH  ANB    DXTIMOH  C0»« 

SISTS 
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Perceptions  here  mentioned  are  in  fact 
no  other.  In  these  too  y^e  >  perceive 
the  objects  of  Science  and  jeieal 
Knowledge,  wh^ch  can  bj  no  means 
be,  but  of  that  which  is  general,  and  rfe- 
Jinitey  andJixtCs),     Here  too  even  J/i- 

dividualsy 


sists  the  whole  of  science,  composition  making 
Affirmative  Truth,  and  shewing  us  things  under 
THEiE Similarities  and  Identities.;  Division  making 
Negative  Truth,  and  presenting  them  to  us  under 
theih  Dissimilarities  and  Diversities. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  there  occurs  a  Question.— 
If  all  Wisdom  be  Science,  and  it  be  the  business  of  Sci- 
ence as  well  to  compound  as  to  separate^  may  we  not  say 
"  tlmt  those  Philosophers  took  Half  of  Wisdom  for  ih% 
Whole^  who  distinguished  it  from  Wit,  as  if  Wisdom 
only  separated^  and  Wit  only  brought  together? — Yet 
so  held  the  Philosopher  of  Mcdmsbury^  and  the  Author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Humah  Understanding, 

(s)  The  very  Etymologies  of  the  Words  EniXTHMH, 
ScientiAj   and  UNDERSTANDiNG,4nay. serve  in  some  de- 
gree to  shew  the  nature  of  these  Faculties,  as  well  as  of 
those  Beings,  their  true  and  proper  Objects.     HniZTH- 
^htti  S/v9flmTdu,  ^Kx    to  Eni   ZTAIINi^.  S^  Tui^fOH^iUrofv 

eiyiif 
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d^ividuahj  however  of  themselves  un-  Ch.iv. 
knowabie,  become  objects  of  Know- 
ledge, 


ii  ya^  \irtTn(*''n  tJtfi)  r»  xet^oXa  9^  afXtroilfluret  xarotytnrxi* 
Science  (UniVTHMH)  has  its  name  from  bringing  us  (Elli 
XTA2IN)  TO  s6me  Stop  and  Boundary  of  things^  taking 
us  away  from  the  unbounded  :nature  and  mutability  of  Par» . 
Oculars  ;  for  it  it  conversant  about  Subjects j  that  are  ge^ 
fieraly  and  invariable.  Nicepb.  Blem.  Eplt.  Logic. 
p.  21. 

This  Etymology  ^iren  by  BtemmideSy  and  long  be^ 
fore  him  adopted  by  the  Peripatetics^  came  originally 
from  ^Ititoj  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  account  of 
it  from  his  Crati^us.  In  this  Dialogue  Socrates^  having 
first  (according  to  the  Heraditean  Philosophy,  which 
Cratylus  faTonred)  etymologized  a  multitude  of  Words 
with  a  view  to  that  Flad  and  uTiceasing  Mutation^  sup- 
posed by  HeracUtus  to  run  thro'  all  things,  at  length 
changes  his  Sjrstem,  and  begins  to  etymologize  from 
another,  which  supposed  something  in  nature  to  be  per* 
manent  zskii  fixed.  On  this  principle  he  thus  proceeds 
Sxovii/fiey  $19,  l^-avrtiv  atatXaCovrts  'Sr^urov  /xiy  rht  to  oyofut  • 
rn9  EniLTHMHN,  its  «fc^<CoXoy  Ifs,  9^  ^XAoy  totKt  wifjMtvof 
rt  oTi  ISTH2IN  ifAuv  EITI  roTs  'cr^yiAaat  t^»  "i^v^ih  «  Sri 
hviAirs^tpe^iract.  Let  us  considery  then  (says  he)  some  of 
the  vert/  Words  already  examined^  and  in  the  first  placcy 
Bb  tJw 
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Idh.  tv.  ledge,  as  far  as  their  nature  will  per- 
s  ""^^"^  init.     For  then  only  may  any  tarticu^ 

lar 


the  Word  Science  ;  how  disjnUable  is  this  (as  to  its  for- 
mer Etymology)  h^w  niuch  more  tuUuraUy  does  it  appear 
to  signify^  that  it  Stops  the  Soul  at  TUiKas^  ^um  thai 
it  is  carried  aboid  with  them.    Hat.  Cra^I.  p.  437. 

Edit.  Serr. 

^         < 

The  disputable  Etymology,  to  which  he  here  alludes^  . 
uras  a  strange  one  of  his  own  making  in  the  former  part 
of  the  Piilc^uB,  adapted  te  the Jhzsmg  System  of  Hera* 
tHtus  there  mentioned.  AccordiBi^  to  this  notidn^  te 
liad  derived  EniETHMH  from  *m<r9ixt  and/suiffiy,  as  if  it 
kept  Aong  with  thii^s,  by  perpetually /o/AwE>iiig  them  ia 
thdt  inotioiis.    S^  Plato  as  befor^  p.  412» 

As  to  Scientxa,  we  are  indebted  t6  ScaHger  for  tim 
following  itigenious  etymology.  Ratiocinatio  $notus 
quidamest:  ScrtNTiA,  qitiei:  unde  etaomeny  tum'i^prud 
Grcecos,  turn  etiam  nostrum.  n«^»  t»  EHX  iZTASeAf, 
EniXTHMH.  SMihtr-emm  mentis  agitation  et  fit  spedes 
In  animo.  Sk  Latinum  Scientia,  St/  */tnrai  S1CE2IX  TOr 
QNTOS.  Nam  Ldtiniy  quod  nomen  entis  simplex  ah  4tsu 
ahjecerunt  atque  repudzarunt^  ommhus  activis  partidpHs 
idem  adjunxerunt.  Audiens^  ax^uv  uv,  Sciensj  <rxa/»  ft^. 
Seal,  in  Theophr.  de  Causis  iPlant.  Lib.  I.  p.  17. 

4  Tht, 
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iar  be  said  to  be  known,  when  by  assert*  <2h.  iv. 
ing  it  to  he  a  Man^  or  m  Animah  or  tli<t 
Bb2  like, 


Tte  Engfish  Wprd,  UvnfiKsTAWPiNa,  tti^^^  not  99 
properly  Knowledge^  as  that  Fomlty  of  the  Soul^  wbere 
Knowledge  resides,  ^  Why  may  we  not  then  imagine^ 
that  the  framers  of  this  Wof d  intended  to  repres^t  it  as 
a  kind  of  firm  Bmisy  op  whic^  the  fair  Structure  qt 
Sciences  was  to  rest,  and  which  was  snpposeid  to  stanh 
UNDER  them,  as  their  immoTeable  Support. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  these  Etymologies,  whether 
they  a;re  true  or  false,  they  at  least  prove  their  Authors 
to  hare  considered  Science  and  Unpejeistandino,  not 
Sks  feting  powers  of  Perception,  like  Sense^  but  rather 
ai  Btetid^^  permaneniy  and  durubie  Comfkehensions. — 
But  if  so,  we  must  somewhere  or  other  find  for  them 
certain  steady y  permmienty  and  durMe  Ob/xcts  ;  since 

it  PeRCEPTXOM    of  ant   kind   be  QIFFE|lENT  EROM  THl 

THfNG  PERCEIVED,  (whether  it  perceive  straight  as 
crooked,  or  crooked  as  straight ;  i^  moving  as  fixed, 
or  the  fixed  as  moving)  such  perception  must  of  ne. 

CESSXTT  BE  ERRONEOUS  AND  FALSE.      The  foUowing  paS*   v 

sage  from  a  Greek  Fiatomc  (whom  we  shall  quote  again 
hereafter)  seems  on  the  present  occasion  not  without  itt 
weight — El  Ifj  yitucis  djc^iCiTt^a  rvis  at/rBinnus,  hi^  av  iL  yvtit* 
<r»  aA*j0«5-e^a  rvf  dt<r9iiiruif.  If  there  be  A  Knowledge  morjc 

'  accurate 
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Ch.  IV.  like,  we  refer  it  to  some  such  comprt^ 
hensivej  or  general  Idea* 

Now  it  is  of  these  comprehensive 
and  PERMANENT  Ideas,  the  ge- 
nuine Perceptions  ofpureMind, 
that  Words  of  all  Languages,  however 
diflferent,  are  the  Symbo^^s.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  as  the  Perceptions 
include^  so  do  these  their  Symbols  ex- 
'V  '  press. 


accurate  than  Sensation  there  must  be  certain  objects  of 
such  knowledge  more  true  than  objects  of  Sense. 

The  following  then  are  Qaestions  worth  considering, 
— ^Ao^ these  Objects  are? — Where  they  reside? — And 
how  they  are  to  be  discoTered  ? — Not  by  experimental 
fhUosophaf  it  is  plain ;  for  that  meddles  with  nothing,  but 
what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable — nor  e^en  by 
the  more  refined  and  rational  speculation  of  Mathematics; 
for  this,  at  its  Tery  commencement,  takes  such  Objects 
for  granted.  We  can  only  add,  that  tf  they  reside  in  our 
own  Minds,  (and  who,  that  has  never  looked  there,  can 
affirm  they  do  not  ?)  then  will  the  adrice  of  the  Satirist 
be  no  ways  improper, 

NEC  Te  QU-SSIYERIS  EXTRA. 

Pers. 
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pressy  not  this  or  that  set  of  Particulars  Ch- IV. 
,  onltf^  but  all  indifferently^  as  they  happen 
to  occur.  Were  therefore  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Salisbury  to  be  transferred  to 
York^  tho^  new  particular  objects  would 
appear  on  every  side,  they  would  still 
no  more  want  a  new  Language  to  ex- 
plain themselves,  than  they  would  want 
new  Minds  to  comprehend  what  they 
beheld.  All  indeed,  that  they  would 
want,  would  be  the  local  proper  Names ; 
which  Names,  as  we  have  said  alrea- 
dy*, are  hardly  a  part  of  Language, 
but  must  equally  be  learnt  both  by 
learned  and  unlearned,  as  often  as  they 
change  the  place  of  their  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principles .  we 
may  perceive  the  reason,  why  the  dead 
Languages  (as  we  call  them)  are  now 
intelligible ;  and  why  the  Language  of 
modern  England  is  able  ^:o  describe 
"        B  b  3  antient 


*  Sup.  p.  345,  346. 
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ch.  lY.  i(nti)f/^f  Bjdme;  and  that  of  antient  Rome 
to  de^ribe  modtm  EnglamPh  But  of 
these  matters  we  have  spoken  before. 

%  3.  Asiy  now  having  viewed  the 
"Process^  hy  which  we  acquire  general 
Jdiast  let  us  begrfe  anew  from  other 
Principles,  and  tory  to  discover  (if  we 
fean  prove  so  fortunate)  zeihence  it  is  that 
thesi  Idem  originaSy  tome.  If  we  can 
fcftcceed  here,  we  ilaay  discern  perhaps, 
aftfeaf  kind  of  Beings  they  ^are,  for  this  at 
jyresent  %ppe^rs  somewhat  obscure. 

Let 


'  ^*)  As  far  as  Human  Nature^  and  the  primary  Genera 
both  6i  Substance  bq^  AccHenl  are  the  s&me  in  all  places, 
lUid  hare  been  so  Ihro'  all  ages  x  %o  fta  ail  Langtmgee 
shar6  one  common  Identity.  As  far  as  peculiar 
species  of  Substance  qccur  in  different  r^ions;  and 
"muchtnbte,  as  far  as  the  positive  Institutions  of  religious 
^tMd ei'sUIPMiss  ar$  ev^y  uhere  d^erent i  so  fax  each 
tjongiHige  has  its  peculiar  DmsRsiTT.  To  the  Causes  of 
Diversity  here  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  distinguish'* 
tng  Quiraeter  Mnd  Genius  of  every  Nation^  concerning 
whiclt  we  shall  speak  hereaf  ter. 
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Let  us  suppose  any  mau  ta  look  fpr  Ch.  ly. 
the  first  time  upon  some  Worh  qf  4rt^ 
gs  for  example  upon  ^  Clock;  and 
heaving  i^ufficiently  vie^^ed  i{:,  at  length 
to  deparj;.  Would  he  not  retain,  when 
absent,  an  Idea  of  wh^t  he  had  seen  ? — 
4^n4  what  i§  jt,  ta  retqji}  s^ch  Ideaf^^. 
It  is  to  have  a  Fpiti^  inteenal  corres-^ 
pondent  to  TUB  external;  only  with 
|;his  difference,  ^hat  the  Internal  Form  is 
devpid  of  the  Afatter;  the  External  i^ 
p^ite4  mtk  ity  bping  seep  in  the  naetal, 
the  wopd,  and  the  like. 

N.ow  i?  we  suppose  this  Spectator  tp 
view  many  such  Mcichffies^  and  not  sina- 
ply  to  view,  but  ^o  consid^er  eviery  part 
of  them,  so  as  to  cp^prehend  how  theg^ 
parts  all  operate  jto  oijie  End,  h^e  might 
be  then  said  to  possess  a  kind  of  in; 
TELiiiQiBLE  FoRM,  by  which  he  would 
not  only  wnderstand,  apd  know  the 
Clocks,  which  ihe  had  sqen  alreadtf^  but 
^very  Work  aho  of  like  l^ort,  which  he 
might  see  hereafter. — Should  it  be 
B  b  4  asked. 
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Ch.  IV.  asked,  "  which  of  these  Forms  is  prioTj 
"  the  External  and  Sensible j  or^the.In^ 
'^  ternal  and  Intelligible ;''  the  Answer 
is  obvious,  that  the  prior  is  the  Sensible. 

Thus  then  we  see,  there  are  in- 
telligible Forms,  which  tq  the 
Sensible  are  subsequent* 

But  farther  still — If  these  Machines 
be  allowed  the  Work  not  of  Chance^  but 
of  an  Artist y  they  must  be  the  Work  of 
one,  who  knew  what  he  was  about.  And 
what  is  it,  to  work^  and  know  what  one  is 
about  f — It  is  to  have  an  Idea  of  what 
one  is  doing;  to  possess  a  Form  inter- 
nal, corresponding  to  the  external, 
to  which  external  it  serves  for  an  Exem^ 
PLAR  or  Archetype, 

Here  then  we  have  an  intelligi* 
BLE  Form,  WHicH  is  prior  to  the 
sensible  Form;  which^  being  truly 
prior  a^  well  in  dignity  as  in  timCy  can  no 

more 
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more  become  subsequent^  than  Cause  cfin  Ch.  IV. 
to  Effect^ 

Thus  then,  with  respect  to  Works 
of  Art,  we  may  perceive,  if  we  attend, 
A  TRIPLE  Order  of  Forms;  one  Or- 
der, intelligible  and  previous  to  these. 
Works ;  a  second  Order,  sensible  and  con- 
comitant;  and  a  third  again,  intelligible 
and  subsequent.  After  the  first  of  these 
Orders  the  Maker  may  be  said  io  work;  v^ 

thro'  the  second,  the  Works  themselves 
exist y  and  are  what  they  are;  and  in  the 
third  they  become  recognized,  as  mere 
Objects  of  Contemplation.  To  make 
these  Forms  by  different  Names  more 
easy  to  be  understood;  the  first  may  be 
called  THE  Maker's  Form;  the  se^ 
cond,  that  of  the  Subject;  and  the 
third,  that  of  the  Contemplator. 

Let  us  pass  from  hence  to  Works  of 
Nature.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves 
viewing  some  diversified  Prospect ;  "  a 
•^  Plain,  for  example,  spacious  and  fer^ 

"tile; 
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Cb.  IV.  '*  tile ;  a  river  winding  tl^ro'  it ;  hy  the 
"  banks  of  that  river,  men  waiting,  im4 
**  cattle  grazing;  the  view  terminated 
f-  "  with  diBt*nt  hills,  some  craggy,  ^^nd 
"some  covered  with  wood/'  Here  it 
jis  plain  we  hstve  plenty  of  Foi^ws  ifAr 
TURAi,.  And  could  any  o?>e  quit  so 
f»ir  9r  3ight,  9.nd  retain  no  tracaes  of 
what  he  had  beheld  ?-^And  what  is  it, 
to  retain  tracer  of  tfihat  one  has  beheld? 
—It  is  toh*ve  c€rt?iin  Ji'orms  intert 
jfAh  eorrespoadent  to  the  BSTEKijr^t, 
and  resembling  them  in  every  things 
except  the  being  merged  in  Matter.  An4 
thw,  thro'  the  sftme  retentive  and  coir 
lective  Powers,  the  Mind  Jbiec^nies 
fi-aught  with  Form^  riatur^ilj  bs  before 
with  Forms  artiJiciaL-r^honld  it  be 
jasked,  "  which  of  tJiejSie  natural  Forms 
"  are  prjior^  the  External  ones  vifiwed  hy 
'^  the  Senses^  or  the  Internal  existing  in 
"  the  Mind?""  the  An&wer  jis  pbvipus, 
ihaX  the  prior  are  the  ExternaL 

Thus 
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Thus  therefore  in  Naturb^  as  well  (^iv^ 

as   ia.AftT,    THBEE    AE£    INTELXIGI- 

BXiE  Forms,  which  to  the  senbibi^s 
ARE  s0BSE«uE5fT.  Hence  then  we 
see  the  meaning  of  that  noted  School 
Axiom,  Nil  est  in  Intellectu  qiiod 
non  piHus  fuit  in  Sensu;  an  Axiom, 
which  wp  must  own  to  be  so  far  allow- 
able, as  it  respects  the  Ideas  of  a  merf 
Cowtemplator. 

BcjT  4o  proceied  sonaewhat  farther-— 
Ate  naiurcd  Prodiictions  made  bt 
Chance^  or  by  Design  ? — Let  us  ad- 
mit by  Design^  not  to  lengthen  our  in- 
quiry. They  are  certaiiily*  more  ejc^ 
quisite  than  anjf  Weeks  of  Art,  wm6 
yet  ike&e  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
suppose  made  by  Chance. — ^Admit  it, 
.and  what  tfoflows  ? — We  must  §f  necem-' 
ty  wdmit  «  Mind  afoo,  betameDBUKSrj^ 
hn^liesMiif^^y  wherever  k  is  to  he  founds 
Allowing  thepe£OTe  this,  Wiba4:  4I0  wie 

mea«i 

*  Arist*  de  Part  Animal,  X..  I.  c.  I, 
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Ch,  IV*  mean  by  theTfenn,  Mind  ? — We  mean 
someihingj  which,  when  it  acts,  knows 
what  it  is  going  to  do  ;  something  stored 
with  Ideas  of  its  intended  Works,  agreea^ 
hhf  to  is)hich  Ideas  thos0  Works  are  fa-- 
shioned. 

That  such  Ex£MFLAItS,PATT£RNS, 

FoBMS)  Ideas,  (call  them  as  you 
please)  mxxst  of  necessity  he,  requires  no 
proviug,  but  follows  of  course,  if  we 
admit  the  Cause  of  Nature  to  be  a 
Mind,  as  above  mentioned.  For  take 
away  these,  and  whai  a  Mind  do  we 
leave  without  them?  Chancb  surely 
is  as  knowing,  as  Mind  without 
Ideas;  or  rather  Mind  without 
Ideas  is  no  less  blind  than  Chance. 

The  Nature  of  these  Ideas  is  not 
diflScult  to  explain,  if  we  once  come  to 
allow  a  possibility  of  their  Existence. 
That  they  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  t?a^ 
rious,  and  orderly,  is  evident  from  the 
exquisite  Beauty,  Variety,  and  Order, 

seen 
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leen  in  natural  Substances,  which  are  Cb.iv* 
but  their  Copies  ot  Pictures.    That  they  '^'^^''^^ 
are  mental  is  ][>lain,  as  they  are  of  the  Es- 
sence of  MiN^D,  and  consequently  no 
Objects  to  any  of  the  Senses^  nor  thfere* 
fore  circumscribed  either  by  Time  or  , 
Place.  , 

Here  then,  on  thi«  System,  we  have 
plenty     of    Forms     intelligible, 

WHICH  ARE  TRULY  PREVIOUS  TO  ALL 

Forms  sensible.  Here  too  we  see 
that  Nature  is  not  defective  in  her 
TRIPLE  Order,  having  (like  Art)  her 
Forms  previous,  her  Concomi- 
tant, and  HER  Subsequent^*). 

That 


(0  Simfkc$u8y  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Predica- 
ments, call^  the^r^^  Order  of  these  intelligible  Forms, 
ra  «r^«  rvii  /xtflif  la/r,  those  previous  to  Participation^  and 
at  othier  times,  i  IJuf ufAiwi  nonon^y  the  transcendent  Uni* 
versaUty  or  Sameness;  the  *«:o?id  Order  he  calls  rxh 
(AtQi^fij  those  which  exist  in  Participation^  that- is,  those 
merged  in  Matter ;  and  at  other  times,  He  calls  them 
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Ch.  IV.      That  the  previous  may  be  justly  6q 
^■^^""^  called  is  plain,  because  they  are  esseiu 

Holly 


i  juirctrtraytjJn  ^omms^  the  subordinate  Universality  or 
Sameness ;  lastly,  of  the  third  Order  lie  says,  -that  they 
have  na  independent  existence  of  their  own,  but  that-^ 
ifAtis  dptXoms  dvra  h  reus  ^iAtri^»is  InoUtSy  xxB'  eacvr» 
ws^<Taf4i»,  we  ourselves  abstracting  them  in  our  own  Ima» 
ginations^  have  given  them  by  such  abstraction  an  existence 
as  of  th^sehes.  Simp,  in  Praedic.  p.  17.  In  another 
place  he  says,  in  a  kngoage  somewhat  mysterioi^ 
yet  still  conformable  to  the  same  doctrine— m^wots  it  t^#t- 
%f  knvliot  TO  xotfh,  TO  iMf  f{i»^/xf wf.  ruf  yeas'  iKaT»,  «^  »/T<o» 
T«^  h  dvroTs  Kotfornros,  x»r»  riv  fx/«>  eavra  fvtrt*,  Si<nri§  j$ 
t3r  ^tx^o^omros  xarat  rnv  tjoXui/Sfl  ^^oKn^ii — livrs^v  Ji  Ion 
TO  jeo<m,  TO  dml  Jto/w  »/t/«  rms  ^i»^^is  « *5e^<»  l»JiSo^»oi»,  t^ 
Iwvot^XOf  avrots — Tf /toi»  11,  to  I»  reus  iyiiri^atts  hanolais  H 
ifat^icrtus  v^t»/ai»o»,  v<rrM^oyins  of— Perhaps  therefore  we 
must  admit  q  triple  Order  of  ^hat  is  Universal 
AND  THE  Same;  that  cf  the  first  Order ^  transcendent  and 
superior  to  Particdars^  which  thro*  its  uniform  nature  is 
the  came  of  that  Sammess  existing  in  them^  as  thro*  its 
muUifbrm  pre^conception  it  i$  the  cause  of  tbe^Dioersi^ 
'^hat  of  the  secQndOrder^  what  is  infused  from  ike  first 
nniversal  Cause  into  the  various  Species  of  Beings,  and , 
which  kasits  existence  in  those  several  Species — that  cf  the 
third  Order  J  what  subsists  by  ebstradian  m  our  ozm  Vhm. 
derstandings^  being  of  subsequent  ori^n  to  the  other  two. 
Ibid.  p.  21. 

To 
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f/aZ/j/jpHdJ* to  all  things  else.   The  whole  Ch-lV. 
VISIBLE    World    exhibits    nothing 

more 


To  Simpltdus  we  shall  add  the  two  following  Quota* 
tipns  froi&  Ammoniue  and  Nicephorus  ^emmidesy  which 
we  haTc  ventured  to  truiscribe,  without  regard  to  their 
uncommon  length,  as  they  so  fully  establish  the  Doc- 
trine here  adranced,  and  the  works  of  these  authors  are 
hot  easy  to  be  procured. 

%axrvX/y  XlyfVflt/iflPO  TflN  ItOAAJflN  tltctt'  ^^l  h  ro7s  yen^lottf 
^N^IS  trOAAOlt-  ii  ^\  i»  tff  ttAioU  V5  airo/xafafwrs,  OTI 
TOll&.YlOAAOl^,  i^  ht^y^rns,    TCro  5» ^wt /«7i94>  i$  Iwi  ^&r 

Ta  zjarcuit  «r«ffl6^f/y/Aara*  oTo»,  tffoiwF  M^ojvrof,  8%ii  to  iT^o* 
9«^*  lavrSf  rS  avO^uTrs,  iff^s  o  a(po^u9,  'Cfiiras  tTo/e?.  *Ei  os 
Ti J  ii^rdt/)!  Xeyft^,  wj  «x  iiffi  tsagoL  rS  Afj/xie^yw  ra  «iJi»,  *w*Itw 

Tit  %si^,  fA.i^st»f  zj^fncttf  rl,  dyvQU  •  /AsXXel  lyoiw*;  «  7«f,^w/  n 
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Ch.  IV.  more,  than  so  many  passing  Pictures  of 
these  immutable  Archetypes*     Nay  thro' 

these 


YtuTttiZs  rS  ytyvofjJfu)  *Ei  ^f  r<  juk9'  e$iy  Xoyix^r  cjoif 7,  oi$f oir 
«ya»Tft;r  to  y/yvo/xwo»  vir*  avrS.  'E<  TWWf  /xi  X^t^f,  %  xotri 
af9^vwo9,  0  0eof  «o<?f ,'  oT^c  rd  vv*  avrS  y<yv^/xeyoi'  li  ^e  ol^lr  $ 
t7o<£f ,  avroQt  $^Xoy,  w^  t $•<»  If'  t5  An/uui^yal  t«  iiJ*.  *Er«  )i  tS 
tlJof  If  tw  Ai}/xi»^yw,  wf  0  Ir  t«  ^dtxIvX/iw  Twrof  >^  Xiytr«f  rSlht  . 
To'tlJof  nPO  TON  nOAAfiN,  1$  x*'e'«'»»  ^  vknf,  "Ef*  ^y  TO 
al^of  rS  »»9^c^&  9^  iy  Tor;r  xaS^  txarov  M^unrots^  its  r»  h  roTf 
Kti^oTs  ixiwdfiAaifra'  9y  Xlysraw  ra.  TtuSLuTa  EN  TOIL  IIOA- 
AOIS  thoti.  9^  iy^w^i^ot'  nnts  vXvir.  GtatcatfjLffoi  ^i  r«f  jcotra 
fjJ^of  dfS^uvHs^  ort  'aivrts  to  at/ro  »TJof  tS  M^Jjvh  tj(fivt§ 
{us  im  rS  vft^ov  Ixdorror,  Kf  ^i»a»i/i,i9ti  ra  xio^la)  dvtiMtiifAtOm 
dvro  l»  r^  hawioi'  y^  Xiyiroti  rSro  EOI  T01£  nOAAOlS,  iyw» 
p.tr»  r»  fffoXXft,  1^  tl|-sf07afcf .  IfUelligatur  a»mulu$^  ^  eM" 
'Cujus,  utpole  AchiUisy  imaginem  tnsculptam  hobeat :  mvltct 
insuper  cerce  sinty  et  ab  annulo  imprimantur :  venifU  ife- 
tnde  quispiam^  videatque  ceras  omnes  unius  annuli  impreS'^ 
sione  formatasj  annulique  impressionem  in  mente  contineat : 
sigilium  annulo  msciUpium,  ante  multa  dicetur :  in  ce». 
ruU's  impressumj  in  multis;  quod  vera  in  iliiusj  qui  Hio 
venerat  inteUigtntiA  rcmanserity  post  shi^lta,  et  poste*  - 

rius 
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these  it  attains  even  a  Semblance  of  Ch.  IV. 
'  Immortality,  ^^""^^^ 


rius  genitum  dketur*     Idem  in  generibus  et  formis'  intel* 
ligendum  censeo;    etenim  ilk  optimus  procreator  mundi 
DeuSf  omnium  rerum  formaSf  atqve  exaripla  ha^et  apud 
se :  ut  si  hominem  efficere  xelity  inhomnisformam,  guain 
httbetf   intueatur,   et  ad    illius   €£emplum    coeieros  faciat 
omnes.     At  si  quis  restiterii^  dicafqiie  rerum  fbrmas  apud 
Creator  em  non  esse:   qumso  ut  diligent  er  att  en  dot :~  Opi'-' 
fexj  qiuB  facit,  vel  cognoscit,  vel  igkorat :    se^^isy   qUi 
nescietf   nunquam  qukquam  faciet:  quis'  enim   id  facp'e 
aggreditur,  quod  facere  ignorat  ?    Nequ^  enim  facuUate 
quddam  rations  expert e  aliquid  agety  prout  apt  natura 
(ex  quo  coTificiturf  ut  natura  etiam  agaty  etsi  quos  faciat 
nan  advertat:)    Si  vero   ratione  quadam  aliquid  facit^ 
,  quodcunque  db  eo  factum  est  omnino  cognovit.     Si  igitur 
Deus  non  pejore  ratione^   quam   komo^  facit  quid^   qucn 
fecit  cogwhit:  si  cognovit  quas  fecit ^^  in  ipso  rerum  f or • 
mas  esse  perspicuum  est,     Fornue  autem  in   opyice  sunt 
perinde  ac  in  annulo  sigiUum^  hmcque  forma  ante  multa, 
et  avulsa  a  materid  diciiur,     Atqui  Kominis  species   in 
unoquoque  homine  esty    quemadmodum    etiam    sigilla    in 
ceris ;  et  in  multis,  nee  avulsa  a  materid  dicitur.     At 
cum  singulos  homines  animo  conspicimus,   et  eandem  in 
nnoquoque  formam  atque  ^giem  videmus,  ilia  effigies  in 
mente  nostrd  insidens  post  multa,   et  posterius  genita 
dicetur :  veluti  in  illo  quoqtie  dicebamus,  qui  mtdta  sigilla 
in  cerd  uno  eteodem  annulo  impressa  conspexerat,     Ammon, 
in  Porphyr.  Introdact.  p.  29.  b. 

Cc 
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eh-  W*  Jpimort^Uty,  and  eQntmue^  t)irQughq«t 

ages 


Aiyorldf/  M  t«  yiw  i$  r»  •«%  OPO  TON  nOAAnN,  EN 
tOfl  nOAAOIZ,  Em  TOIS  nOAAOiX*  oTqv  |yyof/<^«^  ri 
^fatyifiif «»,  (j^o*  j^  IkIvvoiij^  to  tw^ov,  f{  v  x>»^/»  ctqX;^ 

fi  f  jc)](«f(^,  {^  ^ifj^o^T  'ir;  f74)f}<^  rg  4«t5  fHTfx»<r<?  fxW«f- 
f«.cT4f')  ^  'T^  ^x9vr«  i9oXA«  Tp  X^y^  avif^§^ia'fis  tU  h,  lyjptu 
rSro  xdET^l  ^tiv^avt, '  To  /x^»  Ify  a^^ocyt^^tof  rvntuixat  Xiytrat 
nPO  THN  nOAAHN-  to  ^  2y  ToiV  xii^iots,  EK  TOI2  HOA- 
AOIS*  T^  $e  If  ofvrZv  KocrxXripQlv,  >^  x^r^  }<»yoiixy  avXa;; 
vTrofav,  ETll  TpIS  nOAAOIX.  ''OvTWf  5y  jc  t*  y«y»»  j^  t« 
^rji)  nf  O  T(IN  pOAAHN  ffi'y  «Jo-/y  ly  r«  Ai7/x<«gyw,  jf^Ta  r^t 
^O^nff^f  Xayiff   ly  rf  ©«*!  ya^  o{  ao'^WQ/oi  Xoyo/  T^y  oyT*;* 

Kf  v^oct^ttTs  >^  "ax^iyacytf  ^^^ksv^i  5i  \iyoilxi  r»  yim  J^  t» 
^5>j  EN  TOIS  nOAAOlB,  5/ot/  |y  Tor^  xarai  /xt^®-  avS^dmots 
TO  t5  afB^Jfirs  it^os  If/,  ;^  ToFf  )caTa  [aJ^®^  Xmirtus  to  t«  iWwa 
tlS^'  h  avQ^anrois  Se,  j^  lirifotSy  >^  to?^  oiXXois  I^uots  ro  yly®* 
Iv^iaKsrai  toJv  roiirtif  £i5a;y,  ovf^  If*  to  ^a;oy  xjJy  to??  ^oJo/^ 
9ft§  J^  T^r^  ^wo^vro/f  TO  K3^BoXt)cu}TtPOf  yh^,  to  dto'Bnrix.ovy 
||it4C?'»'^'*    <TV»f ;(;WvtA'»  5«  J^  Ta'J'  fyraJv,  &«a;^frTflf/  TO   ?iA,^v- 
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ages  to  be  specifically  on^s,  amid  Ch.iV. 

Co  2  those 


^ov*  i<  ^e  atnf  rots  h*''\(V^i^  IBiXti  ris  l'g(a'xovm  o^  ra  i^^vyrac, 
T«  auyifOt,  avjAmgn  xa(ro>)/er«/;  <rvi^^ayMauy  \i  r^7s  ii^fAtvois  rvv 
^p:A(^ycf;f  bO't^it,  ro 'ujfiurof  7fy<^  (^antrai  9C  yuixMrelHoif"  3^ 
'^roj  fj^h  EN  Tp|S  POAAPIZ  vf  f  pjx*  t<^  I/&  jg  ra  yiw».  Kap-' 
ToiKaQm  \i  rts  Ik  rm  xdcTft  fxi^^  iif^tjvut  rnv  eivTut^wVyriv 
dfOfofVomrx,  Ik  ^i  rm  Kara fJf^  tmran dvrriv  rrif  ^mfomrayt^ 
lirttf  roy  KaBoKa  av0^amo¥,  )c  roy  x«9oA8  r«nr7roy  iTT/yoita'a/  9^  to  kx" 
Qo>M^Zof  Ik  rZf  KaQtKXTa  rfXoy^  avvayxyutr  9^  ro  KaQoXs  »ia- 
BnrixAif,  Kf  r\  Ka^oXn  tf^^v^ov,  iL  to  xetOoXa  aStMC,  K/  r^y  KaBoXt- 
xGjrarnf  iatat  IJ  avavruf  flt/XXoy/aafny^,  o  toiSto^  h  ry 
iaur&  havoi^  rx  yim  ^  r»  tifii  avXus  vwtT^tf  £ni  TOIZ 
no  A  A  01 X,  rarht,  (Atra  ra  moXka  ^  vruf  oyiywf .  Genera  verb 
ct  Species  dicuntur  esse  ajut'e  multa,  in  Hultis,  post 
MULTA.  Ut  puta^  inteUigatur  sigillum^  quamlibet Jiguram 
Fiabens,  ex  quo  multce  cerce  ejusdem  Jigura  sint  particvpes^ 
et  in  medivm  aliquis  has  prqferatj  nequaquam  proviso  sigil' 
lo.  Cum  autem  vidisset  eas  ceras  in  quibusfigura  expri* 
mitur,  et  animadv^rtisset  omnes  eandem^guram  participare^ 
ei  quce  videbantur  mtdtcBt  ratione  in  unum  coegisset^  hoc  in 
mente  teneat,  Nempe  sigillum  dicitur  esse  species  ante 
MULTA  ;  ilia  tero  in  ceris,  in  multis  •  qua  vero  ab  iis  de- 
sumitury  et  in  mente  immaterialiter  subsistit^  post  multa. 
Sic  igitur  et  Genera  et  Species  ante  multa  in  Creatore 
sunt,  secundufii  rationes  efficientes.    In  Deo  enim  rerum 

effectrice^ 
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CbJlV.  those  infinite  particular  changes,  that 
befal  it  every  moment(*\ 

May 


effect ricet  rationed  una  et  simpliciter  prxexitiunt ;  secutL' 
ium  quat  rationei  ille  iupra^ubstantialis  omnes  re$  et 
pretdestinavit  et  produxU.  Existere  aulem  dkuntur  Ge* 
nera  et  Species  in  multis,  quoniam  in  gingiHis  hominibus 
hofninif  Species,  et  in  singulis  tquis  equi  Species  est.  In  ho^ 
mtntkus  aqueac  in  equis  et  aUis  animalibus  Genus  incenitur 
harum  specierum,  quod  est  animal.  In  animalibus  etiam 
ftna  cum  Zoophytis  magis  universaU  Genus,  nempe  sensiti' 
vum  exquiritur.  Additis  vera  plantis,  spectatur  Genus  dni^ 
matum.  Si  verb  una  cum  animatis  quisquam  relit  perscru^ 
tdri  etiam  inanimata,  totum  Corpus  perspiciet.  Cum  autem 
entia  incorporea  conjvncta  fucrint  iis  modo  tract atis,  appa-  • 
rebit  primum  et  generalissimvm  Genus.  Atque  ita  quidem 
IK  MULTis  subsistunt  Genera  et  Species.  Comprekendens 
vero  quisquaf0  tx  singulis  hominibus  naturam  ipsam  hu^ 
manamj  et  ex  singulis  equis  ipsam  equinam,  atque  ita  uni*, 
versdem  hfjminem  et  unive'salem  equum  consider ans,  et 
universale  animal  ex  singulis  ratione  colligens,  et  universale 
sensitivum,  et  universale  animatum,  et  universale  corpus ^  et 
rnaximi  universale  ens  ex  omnibus  colligensy  hie,  inquam^  in 
sud  mcnte  Genera  et  Species  ifnmaterialiter  constituit 
Eni  T0|2  nOAAOlI,  hoc  est^  POST  multa,  et  posterius 
gcnita.  Niceph,  Blem.  Log.  Epit.  p.  62.  Vid.  etiam 
Alciii.  in  Platonic.  Philosoph.  Introduc.  C.  IX.  X. 

W  The  following  elegant  lines  of  Virgil  arc  worth 
attending  to,  tho'  applied  to  no  higher  a  i^ubject  than 
Bees. 

Ergo 
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May  we  be  allowed  then  to  credit  Ch.  ivy 
those  speculative  Men,  who  tell  us,  "  it  '^""''^ 
C  c  3  "  is 


I 


Ergo  ipsas  quamvis  angusti  terminus  ctvi 
Exdpiat ;  (neque  enim  plus'septima  dudtur  wtai) 
At  Genus  immort ale  maket G.  IV. 

The  same  Immortality^  that  is^  the  Immortality  of  the 
Kindy  may  be  seen  in  all  perishable  substances,  whether 
.animal  or  inanimate ;  for  tho'  individuals  perishy  the 
several  Kinds  still  remain.  _  And  hence,  if  we  take  Time, 
as  denoting  the  system  of  things  temporary ^  we  may  col-' 
lect  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  the  Timaus,  where 

the  philosopher  describe  ^Time  to  be iJfOfr®>»  aw^ 

«y  em  xar  a^tBfMv  taa-av  aiuftov  h)c6fx.  ^temitatis  in  uno 
permanentis  Imaginem  quandam^  certis  numerorum  articu* 
lisprogredientem.     Plat.  V.  III.  p.  37.  Edit.  Serran. 

We  hare  subjoined  the  following  extract  from  Bpe- 
ihiusy  to  serve  as  a  commentary  on  this  description  of 
Time. — ^Eternitas  igUur  est,  interminabilis  vita:  tota  ^ 
simul  et  perfecta  possessio.^  Quod  ex  coUatione  iempora' 
Hum  clarius  liquet.  Nam  quidquid  vivit  in  tempore;  id 
prcesens  a  prateritis  infutura  procedit :  nihilque  est  in  tem^ 
pore  ita  constitutum,  quod  totum  vitce  suw  spatium  pariter 
pqssit  amplecti ;  sed  crasiinum  quidem  nondum  apprehendit^ 
hesternum  vero  jam  perdidit.  In  hodiernd  quoque  vita  non 
amplius  vivitis^  quam  in  illo  mohili  transitorioque  momento. 

Quod 
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'^w  **  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  permanent  and  comprehen-- 
^'  hive  F<iRMs  that  Tiiri  Deity  piemat 
*'  oncey  without  looking  abroad^  all  pos- 
"  jible  productiam.  both  present^  pasty  and 
'^  future — that  this  great  and  stupendous 
"  View  is  hut  a  View  of  himself  j  where  all 
"  things  lie  inveloped  in  their  Principles 
"  and  Exemplars^  as  being  essential  to  the 

''fulness 


Quod  igituf  Tartporis  patltur  conditionemj  licet  iUudj  siciit 
de  inundo  censuit  Aristoteles,  nee  ctrperit  unquam  esse,  nee 
desinat^  vitaque  ejus  cum  femporis  infinitate  tendatur,  non- 
dum  tamen  tah  est,  ut  ceternum  esse  jure  credatur.  Nott 
enim  totuin  si?nul  infinitce  licet  vitce  spatium  comprefiendity 
'  atque  complect itury  sed  futura  nondum  transactajdm  noh 
hdbet.  Quod  igitur  interminahilis  vitce  plenitudinem  totam 
pariter  comprehefiditj  acpossidet,  cui  neque  futuri  quidquam 
ahsitj  nee  prctteritijluxerit^  id  jeternum  essejvre  perhibe^ 
tur :  idque  hccesse  est,  tt  sui  compos  prcesens  sibi  semper 
nssisiere,  et  injinitatem  mobilis  temporis  habere  proesentem, 
Unde  quidani  non  recte,  qui  cum  audiunt  visum  Platoniy 
viundum  hunc  nee  habuisse  initium,  nee  habiturum.esse  cfe- 
fcctum,  hoc  modo  Conditori  conditum  mundumjieri  co-atet 
num  putant,  Aliud  est  enim  per  intermiNAbilem  duci 
viTAM,  {quod  Mundo  Plato  tribuit)  aliud  interminabi- 

LIS  VITi:  TOTAM  PARIT|:R  com PLEXAlif  esse  PR^ffiSENTIAM, 

quod  Divhct  Mentis  proprium  esse  mantfestum  est.    Neque 

enim 
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^'ftllnesi  bf  his  mmHdi  InielMUiMV'  ^J^^ 
-^If  so,  it  will  be  pi-oper  that  we  ihtfeH 
thB    Axiotti   before   mefitiotifed.      Wfe 

must  now  Say M/  ei^  ih  Sfiw^tf, 

quod  non  prius  fait  in  lNTELLfifci'if4 
For  tho'  the  contrary  may  be  true  with 
reiipect  to  Knowledge  ffitfdp  humAriy 
yet  never  can  it  be  true  With  tespect  to 
Cc4  KnoT^ 


eMih  Ikus  conditis  rebus  tint^iofnoiJkri  dJAtt  icmpbfik 
quantitatCy  sed  simplicis  potius  proprietate  natures,     Mjf^i 

ENIM  YITJB   IMMOBILIS  PRJESENTARIUM  STATVUy   tVTTSt* 
TUS  ILLE  TEMPORALIUM   RERUM  MOTUS  IMIT^TUR;   CUm" 

qdt  turn  ^ngtrtf  atque  ctquart  non  possit,  ex  ifnmohilitatt 
d^it  in  motum  ;  ex  simpHckatp  prces^ntict  tkcresdt  inih' 
^nitam/uturi  aQ  prceteriti  quantitatem ;  et,  cum  totam  pa* 
riter  vitee  succ  ptenitudmem  nequeat  passidere^  hoc  ipso,  qvdd 
dii^tio  mado  hnnquam  esse  desiniiy  illud^  quod  irhptere  atqu^ 
expfimrt  hoh  poteit^  aliquateJtus  vidttur  cemuiari^  alligdfU 
si  ad  quaUfkcunqut  prcBsentiam  hujus  exigui  volucrisque 
momenti:  quce^  quoniam  manentis  illius  TRxs^jfTiM 
qtjandAm  gestat  imagimem,  quihuscumque  contigeriiy  id 
pfiBstaiy,  ut  iESSE  videanittr.  Quoniam  vera  manert  non 
pbtuity  if^nitum  Temporis  iter  arripuit ;  eoque  modo  fat* 

turn  eSty    ut  CONTINUARET  VITAM  EUNDO,    CUJUS  pkuitudt^ 

Ttem  complecti  non  ialuit  permanendo.   ItaquCy  &c.     De 
Cofasolat.  Philosoph/  L.  V.     ^^ 
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?!lliZ/  Knowledge  universally,  unless  we  give. 
Frecedence   to   Atoms    and    lifeless 
Body,    making    Mind,    among   other 
things,  to  ]be  struck  out  by  a  lucky  Con^ 
course. 

§  3.  It  is  far  from  the  design  of  this 
Treatise,  to  insinuate  that  Atheism  is 
the  Hypothesis  of  our  latter  Metaphy- 
sicians. But  yet  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, in  their  several  Systems, 
how  readily  they  admit  of  the  above 
Precedence. 

For  mark  the  Order  of  things,  ac- 
cord ifig  to  their  account  of  them. — 
First  comes  that  huge  Body  the  sensi- 
ble World.  Then  this  and  its  Attributes 
beget  sensible  Ideas.  Then  out  of  sen- 
sible Ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and 
pruning,  are  made  Ideas  intelligible^ 
whether  specific  or  general.^  Thus  should 
they  admit  that  Mind  was  coeval 
with  Body,  yet  till  Body, gave  it  Ideas, 

and 
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and  awakened  its  dormant  Powers,  it  Ch.  IV. 
could  at  best  have  been  nothing  more, 
than  a  sort  of  dead  Capacity ;  for  in- 
nate IDEAS  it  could  not  possibly  have 
any. 

^  At  ?inother  time  we  hear  of  Bodies 
so  exceedingly  fne^  that  their  very  Exi-- 
lity  makes  them  susceptible  of  sensation 
and  knowledge ;  as  if  they  shrunk  into 
Intellect  by  their  exquisite  subtlety, 
which  rendered  them  too  delicate  to 
be  Bodies  any  longer.  It  is  to  this  no- 
tion we  owe  many  curious  inventions, 
such  as  while  Mther^  animal  Spirits^ 
nervous  Ducts,  Vibrations^  and  the  like ; 
Terms,  which  modern  Philosophy, 
upon  parting  with  occult  Qualities  has 
found  expedient  to  provide  itself,  to 
supply  their  place. 

But  the  intellectual  Scheme,  which 
never  forgets  Deity,  postpones  every 
thing  corporal  to  the  primary  mental 

Cause 
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Cb.  IV.  Cause,  it  is  hei^  it  look*  f6t  thfi  dri^in 
of  intelligible  Idfeas,  even  of  thosfei 
\vhich  exist  ih  hitman  Capiacitifes.  Fof 
tho'  sensible  Objects  may  be  the  des- 
tined medium,  to  awaken  the  dormant 
Energies  of  Man's  Understanding,  yet 
are  those  Energies  thfefnselv^es  li6  lucre 
•contained  iti  &n.se,  than  the  Ejtploslon 
of  a  Cannon,  in  the  Spark  which  gAvk 

itfireW. 

In 


(^^  The  following  Note  is  taken  from  a  Manuscript 
Commentary  of  the  Platordt  Oti/tnpiodorus^  (quoted  be- 
fore, p.  371.)  upon  the  Phctdo  of  Plato  ^  w)|lch,  tho'  per- 
haps  some  may  object  to  from  inclining  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Platonic  Reminiscence^  yei  il  certainly  gives  a  better 
account  hb\^  far  the  Senses  as'sist  in  the  acquisition  of 
Science^  than  we  cati  find  giyen  by  yulgar  Philosophers. 

Ovdsirort  yoi^  roi,^it^u  r^^tvrs^x  »fX*'  ^  tHiTloct  hat  ruv 
x^itrlovur  h  5f  ^sT  ^  racTs  lyKvx^tots  l^yiyvi^crt  'cstl^aBai,  k^  ai^* 

<yff  TSTotfirtKYiv,  *AX'  us  i^sBl^a-Af  riv  %(A,t\e^a}f  •4'VX^*'  *'^  a»*/x»w^ 
9'iv  ran  xaBoXa — Kara  ravh/iv  S«  th  hyotaf  si^yirat  f^  to  If  T<- 
(lociv,  oTi  5i'  o^sufs  rl  AKoins  ro  Tns  ^t\otro(ptas  InrofitTayaBa  yh^% 
•iori  \%  run  dta-9r}ruif  i*ts  avayLiman  d(piK9Hyt.iBot,  Those  things^ 
which  are  inferior  and  secondary^  are  by  no  means  the 
2  Principles 
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In  short  A  LI.  Minds,  that  are,  are  Ch.iv. 
Sjmilar   and  Congenial  ;    and   so 

too 


Principles  or  Clauses  of  the  more  excellent ;  and  though  we 
mdrnit  the  comrnqm  interpretations^  and  (Mow  Sense  to  be 
a  Principle  pf  Science,  ijoe  must^  however^  ceil  ii  d  Prih* 
ciple^  not^  as  if  it  was  the  efficient  Cause^  but  as  it  rouses 
our  Soul  to  the  Recollecton  of  genarcd  Ideas — According  io 
the  same  way  cf  thinking  is  it  said  in  the  Tlmanis^  thiat 
through  the  Sight  and  Hearing  we  acquire  to  ourselves 
Philosophy^  became  we  pass  from  Obje6ls  of  Sej^se  to  Re- 
miniscence or  Recollection. 

And  in  inother  passage  he  observes — *Evu^  yxq  'auy^- 

yy  fHTHs  'a^Zoi>Mrat,  For  in  a^  much  as  the  S.oul,  by  con~ 
tairdng  the  Principles  ofaH  beings^  is  a  sort  of  omniform 
Representation  or  Exemplar  ;  when  it  is  roused  by 
objects  of  Senscy  it  recollects  those  Principles^  which  tt' 
contains  m'thin^  and  brings  them  forth. 

Georgius  Gemistus^  otherwise  called  Pletho^  writes 
upon  the  same  subject  in  the  following  manner.    Ti»  4^ 

h  r<MS  dtff&fir$Ti  Xly6^,  ^)c^/C^5*»f ot  avras  typvrots  5c  rt\turt^of 
h  lavr^  »^X'**f  ^, »'  '^^'^  dt^MoTs  fx*^'*  T®  ^^  rtXeurt^v  tSto 
^  ax^iCfftf oy  ix  ay  ami  rZv  ata^rwit  r<j;^««  ri*  >)/t;;^^y,  oyt  /x^ 
f rif  h  avro7s,  Ov  ^  aZ  /Aii^afcS  a\Xo9t  o>  avrit  «|  avrtis  dtavosTa-- 
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Ch.  IV.  too  are  their  Ideas^  or  intelligible  Forms. 
Were  it  otherwise,  there  could  be  no 
intercourse  betweea  Man  and  Man,  or 

(what 


^f  x»T  aXXatf  hvatt  ann9i<Ttis  rivar,  ^  xarei  rs  o^^ov  yttoyiifots, 
Aiivta-Qai  ^e  «^*  Iri^as  rtvos  flatus  irokXSf  §ri  x^c/rlovor  rt  ^ 

Bnrots  Xoyuf.  Those  who  suppose  Ideal  Forms,  say  that 
the  Souly  .when  she  assumes f  for  the  purposes  of  Science^ 
those  proportionSy  which  exist  in  seftsible  objects^  possesses 
them  with  a  superior  accuracy  and  perfection^  than  that  to 
which  they  attain  in  those  sensible  objects.  Now  this  superior 
Perfection  or  Accuracy  the  soul  cannot  have  from  sensible 
objects  J  as  it  is  in  fact  not  in  them  ;  nor  yet  can  she  j^onceivt^ 
it  herself  as  from  herself j  without  its  having  existence  amy 
where  else.  For  the  Soul  is  not  formed  so  as  to  conceive  that^ 
which  has  existence  no  where^  since  even  such  opinions^  as 
are  false,  are  all  of  them  compositions,  irregularly  formed^ 
not  of  mere  Non^BeingSy  hut  of  various  real  Beings y  one 
with  another.  It  remains  therefore  that  this  Perfect  ion  y 
which  is  superior  to  the  Proportions  existing  in  sensible  ob- 
jectsy  must  descend  to  the  Soul  from  some  other  Nature, 

WHICH  IS  BY  MANY^EQRE^  MORE  EXCELLENT  AND  PER- 
FECT. Pleth.  de  Aristotel,  et  Platonic.  Philosoph.  JM^ 
Edit,  ^^^w  1^41. 

The  ro  AG  I  or    Proportions,   of  which  Gemhths 

bere 
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(what  is  more  important)  between  Man  ch.iv. 
and  God.  vnrw 

For 


here' speaks,  mean  not  only  those  relative  Proportions 
of  Equality  and  Inequality y  which  exist  in  Quantity, 
(such  as  double^  sesquialter,  &c.)  but  in  a  larger  sense, 
they  may  be  extend^ed  to  math^natical  Lines^  Angles^ 
Figures^  &c.  of  all  which  Aoyo/  or  Proportions^  tho*  we 
possess  in  the  Mind  the  most  clear  and  precise  Ideas, 
yet  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  any  one  of 
them  ever  existed  in  the  sensible  world. 

To  these  two  authors  we  may  add  Boethius,  who, 
after  having  enumerated  many  acts  of  the  Mind  or  In^ 
TELLECT,  wholly  distinct  from  Sensation^  and  indep^. 
dent  of  it,  at  length  condudes, 

Hocc  est  efficiens  magis^ 

Longh  caussa  potentior^ 

Quam  qiue  materifB  modo 
*•  Impressas  paiitur  notas. 

PrcEtedit  tamen  excitans^ 

Ac  vires  animi  movensy 

Vivo  in  corpore  passio, 

CUm  xel  lux  oculos  ferity 

Vel  vox  auribvs  instrepit  ; 

Turn  MENTIS  VIGOR  CXCltUS, 
QUAS  INTUS  SPECIES  TENET, 

Ad  mains  simileis  vocansy 
Notts  applicat  exteris, 
Introrsumque  reconditis 
FoRMis  miscet  imagines. 

Oe  Co&solat.  Philosoph.  L.  T. 
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Ch.  IV.  for  what  is  Conversation  heiw^^m 
'"'^"'"^  Man  and  Man  ? — It  is  a  mutual  inter- 
course of  Speaking  and  Hearing. — ^To 
the  Speaker,  it  is  to  teach;  to  the  Hear- 
er, it  is  to  karn.—TQ  the  Spp^ker,  it  is 
to  descend  from  Ideas  to  Words;  to  the 
Hearer,  it  is  to  ascend  from  Words  to 
/J^o^.-T-If  t);e  Hearer,  in  this  ascent, 
can  arrive  at  no  Ideas,  then  is  he  said 
not  to  understand  ;  if  he  ascend  to  Ideas 
dissimilar  and  heterogeneous,  then  is 
he  said  to  misunderstand.-^^hdii  then  is 
requisite,  that  be  nijiy  be  said  to.  tin-' 
derstand? — ^l^hat  he  should  ascpnd  to 
certain  Ideas,  treasured  up  within  him-- 
self]  correspondent  and  similar  to  those 
within  the  Speaker,  X^e  same  may  b.e 
said  of  a  Writer  B,i\d  a  Reader ;  as  when 
any  one  reads  to-day  or  to-motrow,  or* 
here  or  in  Italy,  what  Euclid  wrote  in 
Greece  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Now  is  it  UQt  marvellous,  there  should 
be  so  exact  an  Identity  of  our  Ideas,  if 
they  were  only  generated  from  sensible 

Objects, 
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Objects,  infinite  in  number,  ever  chang-  Ch.  IV, 
ing,  dis^nt  \^  Time,  distant  ii^  Place, 
and  no  one .  Particular  the  same  with 
^y  other  ? 

Again,  do  we  allow  it  possible  for 

Gop  to  signify  his  will  to  Men;  or  for 

'MrEi^  to  signify  their  z^^ants  to  Gqd  ? — 

Jp  botji  jthese  cases  there  must  be  an 

J^entittf  of  IdtftSj  or  else  pothing  is  done 

either  one  w^y  or  the  other.     AVhence 

then  do  these  commois^  Identic  Ideas 

come  ? — ^Those  of  Men,  it  seems,  come 

all  from  Sensation.     And  whence  come 

Qod's  Ideas  ? — Not  surely  from  Sensation 

too ;  for  this  we  can  hardly  venture  to 

affirm,  without  giving  to  Body  that  wo- 

tabl^  Precedence  of  being  prio?*  to  the  In^ 

tellection  of  even  God  himself— het  them 

then  be  original;  let  them  be  connate, 

md  essential   to   the   divine   Mind. — If 

this  be  true,  is  it  not  a  fortunate  Event, 

that  Ideas  of  corporeal  rise,  and  others 

cf  mental,  (things  derived  from  subjects 

so 
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Ch.  IV.  so  totally  distinct)  should  so  happilt/  co^ 
incide  in  the  same  wonderful  Identity  ? 

Had  we  not  better  reason  thus  upoh 
so  abstruse  a  Subject  ? — Either  all 
MixDs  have  their  Ideas  derived;  or 
all  have  theih  original;  or  some  have 
them  original^  and  some  deiived.  If  all 
Minds  have  them  derived,  they  must 
be  derived  from  something,  which  is 
itself  not  Mind,  and  thus  wc  fall  insen- 
sibly into  a  kind  of  Atheism.  If  all 
have  them  original,  then  are  all  Minds 
divine^  an  Hypothesis  by  far  more 
plausible  than  the  former.  But  if  this 
be  not  admitted,  then  must  one  Mind 
(at  least)  have  original  Ideas,  and  the 
rest  have  them  derived.  Now  suppo- 
sing  this  last,  whence  are  those  Min^ds^ 
whose  Ideas  are  derived,  most  likely  to 
derive  them? — From  Mind,  or  from 
Body?— From  Mind,  a  thing  homo- 
geneous; or  from  Body,  a  thing  hetero- 
geneous? From  Mind,  such  as  (from 
the  Hypothesis)  has  original  Ideas ;  or 

from 
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from  Bod  Y,  which  we  cannot  discover  p^  ^} 
to  have  any  Idea§  at  all  ?  {^ — An  Exa- 
mination of  this  kind,  pursued  with 
accuracy  and  tem'per,  is  the  most  pro- 
bable method  of  solving  these  4^ubts, 
Jt  is  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  with 
more  assurance  to  decide,. whether  we 
are  to  admit  the  Poctriue  of  the  l^pi-- 
curean  Poety 

r 

CoRPOREA  NATURA  animum  oomtavty 
animamque  ; 

or  trust  the  Mantuan  Bard,  when  he 
sings  in  divine  numbers^ 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigors  e^  c^i^esti* 

ORIGO 

But 


(0  NOTN  II  itlh  XHMA  ymS:  isus  y»§  h  roc  ANOHTA 
NOTN  yivwieroi ;  No  Body  produces  Mind  :for  how  should 
Thikgs  devoid  of  Mind  produce  Mind  ?  SaUust  d& 
JHis  et  MundOf  c.  8. 

Dd 
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Ch.  IV,  But  it  is  now  time,  to  quit  th&^ 
Speculations,  Those,  who  would  trace 
them  farther,,  and  have  leisure  fi>r  wch 
studies,  may  perhaps  find  themselves 
led  into  regions  of  Contemplation,  af*^ 
fording  them  prospects  both  interests 
ing  and  pleasant.  We  have  at  present 
said  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  our 
Subject,  and  shall  therefore  pass  firom 
hence  ta  our  concluding  chapter.. 
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CHAP.  V, 

Subordination  of  Intelligence — Difference 
of  IdeaSy  both  in  particular  Men^  and 
in  whole  Nations-^-^iJ^erent  Genius  of 
different  Languages — Character  of  the 
English,  the  Oriental,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Greek  Languages — Superlative  Ew^ 
cellenc^  of  the  Last — Conclusion. 

Oriqinal    Truth   («),  having   the  Ch. Y. 
mo^t  intimate  connection  with  the  su- 
D  d  2  prem^ 


^<')  Those  I^ilosophers,  whose  Ideas  o{  Being  and 
Knmtiedge  are  derived  from  Bodif  and  Sensation^  hare,  a 
short  method  to  explain  the  Nature  of  Truth.  It  is  a 
facHHom  iMng,  made  by  every  man  for  himself;  whieh 
comes  and  goes,  jast  as  it  is  remembered  and  forgot  i 
-which  in  the  order  of  thbgs  makes  its  appearance  the 
kai  of  any,  being  not  only  subsequent  to  sensible  Ob- 
jects, but  even  to  our  Sensations  of  them.  According 
to  this  Hypothesis,  there  are  many  Truths,  which  have 

fteen,  and.are  no  longer;  otters,  that  will  be,  and  have. 

not 
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Ch.  V.  preme  Intelligence^  may  be  said  (as  it 
were)  to  shine  with  unchangeable  splen- 
dor, enlightening  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse every  poss^le  Subject,  by  nature 
susceptible  of  its  benign  influence. — 
Passions  and  other  obstacles  may  pre- 
vent indeed  its  efficacy,  as  clouds  and 
vapours  may  obscure  the  Sun ;  but  it- 
self neither  admits  Diminution^  nor 
Change^  because  the  Darkness  respects 

only 


not  been  yet ;  and  multitude^,  that  possibly  may  nerev 
exist  at  all. 

But  there  are  other  Reasoners,  who  must  surely  hare 
had  very  different  notions ;  those  I  mean,  who  represent 
Tjruth  not  as  the  lasty  but  the^r*^  of  Beings  ;  who  call  * 
it  mtnvidbley  eternaly  omnipresent ;  Attributes,  that  a^l 
indicate  something  more  than  human.  To  these  it  must 
ftpj^ear  somewjiat  strange,  how  men  should  imagine,  th^ 
a  crude  ^count  of  the  methqd  how  they  perceive  Truth, 
i^^s^  to  pass  for  an  account  of  Truth  itself;  as  if  to  de^ 
seribe  the  road  tp  Jjptidony  could  be  cal)ed  9*  DesCTiption 
of  that  Metropolis, 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  Sensa- 
ti6n  and  Reflection,  and  am  taught  the  process  at  large 
how  my  Ideas  are  all  generated,  I  seem  to  Tiew  the  hu- 
man 
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t)nly   particular    Percipients.     Among  ^^ 
ihese  therefore  we  .must  look  for  igno- 
rance and  errour,  and  for  that  Suhordi^ 
Tmtion  of  IntelUgenceJ^yhic\i  is  their  na- 
tural consequence. 

We  have  daily  experience  in  the 
Works  of  Art,  that  sl partial  Knowledge 
will  suffice  for  Contemplatiqn^  tho'  we 
know  not  enough,  to  profess  ourselves 
Artists.  Much  moret  is  this  true,  with 
respect  to  Naturae;  and  well  for  man- 
Dd3  kind 

man  Soul  in  tke  light  of*  a  Crucible,  where  Truths  aj^e 
produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  Chemistry.  They  may 
consist  (for  au^ht  we  know)  of  natural  materials,  but 
are  as  much  creatures  of  our  oziuy  as  a  Bolus  or  Elixir, 

^    If    Milton  by   his    UnAi^iA    intended  to  represent 
Truth,  ^e  certainly  referred  hef  to  a  much  mor§  an^ 
Uent,  as  well  as  a  far  more  noble  origin. 
— '— Heav^nfy  born  ! 

Before  the  kills  appear^ dy  or  fountains  Jlow^dy 

Thou  zcith  itei'nal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 

Wisdom  thy  Sister ;  and  with  her  didst  play 

In  presence  ofth*  almighty  Father ^  jj^eas'd 

With  thy  celestial  Song. P.  L.  VII. 

See  Proverbs  VIII.  2^,  &c.     Jeremiah  X.  10.  MatX* 
Amtonin.  IX.  1. 
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Ch.  V.  kind  is  it  found  to  be  true,  else  never 
could  we  attain  any  natural  Knowledge 
at  all.  For  if  the  constitutive  Pr<^oriwn8 
of  a  Clock  are  so  subtle,  that  few  con- 
ceive them  truly,  but  the  Artist  him- 
self; what  shall  we  say  to  those  seminal 
FroportionSj  which  make  the  essence 
and  character  of  every  natwral  Subject? 
— Partial  views,  the  Imperfections  of 
Sense;- Inattention, 'Idleness,  the  turibu- 
lence  of  Passions;  Education,  local 
Sentiments,  Opinions,  and  Belief,  con- 
spire in  many  instances  to  furnish  us 
with  Ideas,  some  too  general^  some  too 
partialj  and  (what  i&  worse  thaaall  this) 
with  many  that  are  erroneous^  and  con- 
trary to  Truth.  These  it  behoves  us  to 
r,  correct  as  far  as  possible, '  by  cool  sus- 
pense and  candid  examination. 

Ai^D  thus  by  a  connection  perhaps 
little  expected,  the  Cause  of  Letters^ 

and 
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tkXiA  that  of  Virtue  appear  to  co-in^  Cfh.  V. 
ipi4e,  it  being  the  businesis  of  both  to 
esammt  0ur  Ideas^  and  to  amend  them  by 
ithe  Standard  ^f  Naiure  and  of  Truth  W. 

In  this  important  Work,  ^e  shall  bft 
led  to  observe,  hoMT  Nations,  like  sin- 
gle Men,  ha^e  their pec«7iar  Ideas ;  how 
these  peculiar  Ideas  become  the  Ge* 
NitJs  OP  THEIR  Lan^gitaoe^  sinco 
the  Symbol  must  of  course  correspond, 
to  its  J^rcketf/pe  ^c)  J  how  the  wisest  Na* 
I)  d  4  tions 


^>  How  useful  to  Ethic  ScifiNCE,  and  itkdebd  to 
Knowledge  in  genera,!,  ^  Grammatical  Disquisition 
into  the  Efyifnohgg  and  Meaning  of  Words  was  esteem- 
ed by  the  chief  and  ablest  Philosophers,  n^y  be  seen  by 
consulting  Plaio  in  his  Cratylus ;  Xenoph.  ^Mem.  IV.  5, 
6>  Arrim.  Epkt.  I.  17.  IL  la  Marc^  Jnion.  III.  11. 
V.  8.  X-  8. 

(c)  H©OY2  XAPAJK13CHP  Jn  t'  arf^w*»  AOFOS.  Stob. 
Capmntur  IStgna  hand  levia^  sed  obseroaiu  digna  (quod 
fwtasse  quispiam  non  putarit)  de  ingeniis  et  morihis  popu" 
lorum  et  nationunLex  lingtds  ipsorum.  Bacon,  de  Augm. 
Scient.  VI.  1.  Vid.  etiam.  Quinttl.  L.  XI.  p.  675.  Edit. 
Capperon.  Diog,  L,  I.  p,  58.  et  Menag.  Com,  Tutc» 
Pisp.  V.  16. 
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Ch*  V.  tions,  having  the  most  and  hestrldedi^ 
will  consequently  have  the  H$t   and 
most  copious  .Languages',  how  others,   j 
whose  Languages  are  motley  and  com*- 
poutided,  and  who  have  borrowed  from 

,   difFeretit  countries    different  Arts  and 
Practices,  discover  by  Woeds,  to  Whom 

,   they  are  indebted  for  Things. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  by 
a  few  examples.  We  ^Ritons  in  our 
time  have  been  remarkable  borrowers^ 
as  our  multiform  Language  may  suffici- 
ently shew.  Our  terms  in  polite  ^Lite- 
rature prove,  that  this  came  from  Greece  ; 
our  Terms  \\\  Music  and  Paintings  that 
these  came  from  Italy ;  our  Phrases  in 
Cookery  and  War^  that  we  learnt  these 
from  the  French;  and  our  Phrases  in 
Navigation^  that  we  were  taught  by  the 
Flemings  and  Low  Dutch.  These  many 
.  and  very  different  Sources  of  our  Lan- 
guage may  be  the  cause,  why  it  is  so 
d^cient  in  Regularity  and  Analogy/ 
Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  compen- 
sate 
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sate  the  defect,  that  what  we  want  in  Ch,  v* 
ElegancCy   we  gain  in  Copiousness,  ia 
which  last  respect  few  Languages  will 
be  foutaid  superior  to  our  own* 

Let  us  pass  from  Ourselves  to  the 
Nations  op  the  East.  The  w  East- 
ern World,  from  the  earliest  days,  has 
been  at  all  times  the  Seat  of  enormous 
Monarchy.  On  its  natives  fair  Liberty 
never  shed  its  genial  influence.  If  at 
any  time  civil  Discords  arose  among 
them  (and  arise  there  did  innumerable) 
the  contest  was  never  about  the  Form  of 
their^  Governmenf;  for  this  was  an  ob- 
ject, of  which  the  Combatants  had  no 
conception;)  it  was  all  from  the  poor 
motiye  of,  who  should  be  their  Master,    , 

whether 


C^J  At»  ya^  TO  ^nkiKurspot  iJfxt  rai  ri9yi  ot  fAiv  Ba^Caf 0/  ,ru¥ 

rvif  SeoTToTixijf  a^x^v,  «§«  ^ucx^i^'^oifTss.  For  the  BaiJ[)a- 
rians  bi/  being  more  slavish  in  their  Manners  than  Ihe 
Greeks,  and  those  of  Asia  than  those  of  Europe,  submH 
to  despotic  Government  without  murmuring  or  diicontcnt, 
Arist.  Polit.  III.  4. 
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Ifabomet  or  a  Mustaphas 

SuciH  T^ras  tiieir  ConditioD,  and  VfhAi 
wras  the  consequence  ?— -Their  Ideas  be- 
came consonant  to  their  servile  State^ 
and  their  Words  became  consonant  to 
their  servile  Ideas.  The  great  Distinc*^ 
^on,  for  ever  in  their  sight,  was  that  of 
Tyrant  and  Slatxe ;  the  most  unnatural 
one  conceivable,  and  the  most  sui^^efN 
tible  of  pomp,  and  empty  exaggeration^ 
Hence  they  talked  of  Kings  as  Godsi 
and  of  themselves,  as  the  meanest  and 
most  abject  Reptiles*  Nothing  was 
either  great  or  little  in  moderation,  but 
every  Sentiment  was  heightened  by  in* 
credible  Hyperbole.  Thus  tho'^  they, 
sometimes  ascended  into  the  Great  and 
Magnificent  (O^  they  ag  frequently  dege- 
nerated 


(f)  The  truest  Sublime  of  the  East  may  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  of  which  perhaps  the  principal  cause  is 
the  intrinsic  Greatness  of  the  Subjects  there  treated; 
the  Creation  of  the  Unirerse,  the  Dispensations  of  ^ 
Tine  Protidence,  &c. 
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nerated  into  tbe  Tumid  and  Hombast.  ^"^ 
The  Greeks  i^o  of  Asia  became  infected 
by  their  neighbours,  irho  were  often  at 
times  notonly  their  neighbours,  but  their 
masters ;  and  hence  that  Luxuriance  of 
the  Asiatic  Stile j  unknown  to  the  chaste 
eloquence  and  purity  oi  Athens.  But 
of  the  Greeks  we  forbear  to  speak  now, 
as  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  fully, 
when  we  have  first  considered  the  Na* 
ture  or  Genius  of  the  Romans. 

.  And  what  sort  of  People  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans?— A  Nation  en* 
gaged  in  wars  and,  commotions,  some 
foreign,  sanoe  domestic,  which  for  seven 
hundred  years  wholly  engrossed  their 
thoughts.  Hence  therefore  their  Lan- 
guage became,  like  their  Ideas ^  copi- 
ous in  all  Terms  expressive  of  things 
political^  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses both  of  History  and  popular  Elo- 
quence.; — But  what  was  their  Philosophy? 
—As  a  Nation,  it  was  none,  if  we  may 
credit  their  ablest  Writers.  And  hence 
the  Unfitness  of  their  Language  to  this 
1  Subject; 
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E^*^  Subject ;  d,  defect,  which  even  Cicero  i§ 
compelled  to  confess,  and  more  fully 
Aiakes  appear,  when  he  writes  Philoso-* 
phy  himself,  from  the  number  of  terms, 
which  he  is  obliged  to  invent  C/).     Vivr^ 

gil 


0  See  Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  C.  1,  %,Z.  III.  C.  I,  2,  4.  &c. 
but  in  particular  Tusc.  tHsp,  I.  3.  where  he  saysj  Pnii 
tosoTHi xjacfdi  usque  ad  ham  ctttxtem^  nee  uUumhabmt  lu^ 
men  Literarum  Latinarum  ;  qucBtUustrandaetexcitan*' 
da  nobis  est;  ut  sty  &c.  See  also  Tusc,  Disp,  IV.  3.  and 
Acad.  I.  2.  where  it  appears,  that  till  Gicero  applied 
limself  to  the  writing  of  Philosophy ^  the  Romans  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  language^  except  spme  meau 
J  performances  of  Amafanius  the  Epicurean^  and  others 

of  the  same  sect.  How  faf  the  Romans  were  iRdebted 
to  Cicero  for,  Philosophy,  and  with  what  industry,  as 
well  as  eloquence,  he  Cultivated  the  Subject,  may  be 
seen  not  only  from  the  titles  of  those  Works  that  are 
now  lost,  but  much  more  from  the  many  noble  ones 
still  fortunately  preserved. 

The  Epicurean  Poet  Lucretius,  who  flourished  near, 
ly  at  the  same  time,  seems  by  his  silence  to  have  over* 
looked  the  i«/m  writers  of  his  own  sect ;  deriving  all 
his  Philosophy,  as  well  as  Cicerq^  from  Grecian  Sources ; 
and,  like  him,  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  writing 
In  Philosophy  in  Laiiuy  both  from  the  Poverty  of  the 
Tongue,  and  fcom  the  Novelty  of  the  Subject. 

Nee 
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gil  seems  to  have  judged  the  most  tra-  ^^^  ^^ 
Ij  of  his  Countrymen,  when  admitting 
their  inferiority  in  the  more   elegant 
Arts  he  concludes  at  last  with  his  usual 
majesty, 

Tu 


Nee  me  animifaMU^  Graiorum  obscura  reperta 
D\ffldle  ifdustrare  Latinis  versibus  esse^ 
{Mtdta  novis  rebus prmsertim  quom  sit  agendum^} 

Propter  EGESTATEM  LINGUA  et  RERUM  NOVITATBM  ; 

Sedtua  me  virtus  tamen^  et  sperata  valupias 

Suavis  amidticB  qtiemvis  petferre  Idborevn 

Sufidet — —  .  iupr.  I.  137,  ^ 

In  the  same  age^  Varro,  among  his  numerous  works, 
wrote  some  i^  the  way  of  PhUosophy  ;  as  did  the  Patriot 
Brutus,  a  Treatise  concerning  Virtue^  much  a]pplaucle4 
hy  Cicero  ;  but  these  Works  are  now  lost. 

Soon  afifer  the  writers  ahore  mentioned  came  Ho* 
^ACE,  some  of  whose  satires  and  epistles  may  be  justly 
ranked  amongst  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  Latin  Phi^ 
losophy^  whether  we  consider ,  the  purity  of  their  Stile, 
or  the  gre^t  Address  with  which  they  treat  the  Sub^ 
ject. 

After  Horace^  tho'  with  as  long  au  interval  as  from 
the  days  of  Augustus  to  those  of  Nero,  came  the  Satirist 
Persius,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Comutus ; 
to  whose  precept^  as  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  lafe, 

so 
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Cb.  V.        Tfi  REOEEE  IMPE&IO  JPOPULOS,  Ro^ 

mane^  memento^ 
(Ha  tibi  erunt  artes)  p^tmque  imptH 
nere  morew, 
"  Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superboSn, 

From 


60  his  works,  tho'  small,  shew  an  early  profidesi^y  in 
the  Science  of  Morals.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  that  he 
is  Almost  the  single  difficult  writer  sunon|;  the  Laim  Clas- 
sics, whose  meaning  has  sufficient  merit  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  labour  through  his  obscurities. 

In  the  same  degenerate  and  tyrannic  period,  livecl 
also  Seneca  ;  whose  character,  both  as  a  Man  and  a 
Writer,  is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble 
author  of  the  CharaderisUcsy  tQ  whom  we  refer*  ^ 

Under  a  milder  Dominion,  that  of  Hadrian  and  the 
AntonineSy  lived  Aui^us  Gellius,  or  (as  some  call  him) 
Actmus',  an  entertaining  wrftfer  in  the  miscellaneous 
way;  well  i^lulled  in  Criticism  anrf  An^qnityj  who 
tbo'  he  can  Hardly  be  enticed  to  the  name  of  a  PhUosd^ 
pkeTy  yet  deserres  not  to  pass  umnentioned  here,  from 
the  curious  fragments  of  Philosojjhy  interspersed  in  his 
works. 

With  Auius  GeUius  we  range  Macrobius,  not  because 
a  Contemporary,  (for  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 

Homrim 
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FitoM  considering  the  Romans^  let  lis  p^^^^ 

pass  to  THE  GREEKS,      ThE  GrECIAN 

Common  WE  ALTHs^  while  they ,  main- 
tained 


Jlonorius  and  Theodosius)  but  from  his  near  resemblance, 
,  in  the  character  of  a  Writer.  His  works,  like  the  other's, 
are  miscellaneous ;  filled  with  Mj^thologj  and  antieat 
Literature,  some  Philosophy  being  intermixed.  Hi$ 
Commentary  upon  the  Somnium  Sdpioms  of  Cicero  may 
be  considered  as  wholly  of  the  philosophical  kind, 

Tn  the  same  age  with  Aulus  GeHtusy  flourished  Apcr« 
xEius  of  Madaura  in  Africa^  a  Platomc  Writer,  whose 
Matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  affected 
Stile,  too  conformable  to  the  false  Rhetoric  of  the  Age 
when  he  liTcd, 

Of  the  same  Country,  but  of  a  later  A  ge,  and  a  harshef 
Stile,  was  Martianus  C apeli^a,  if  indeed  he  desenr^ 
not  the  name  rather  of  a  Philologist^  than  of  a  PMlo^ 
gopher. 

After  Capetla^  we  may  rank  CHAtciDiT78  tfie  Platordc^ 
€ho'  both  his  Age,  and  Country,  and  Religion  are 
doubtful.  His  manner  of  writing  is  rather  more  agree* 
'  able  than  that  of  the  two  preceding,  nor  does  he  appear 
to  be  their  inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  Philosophy,  his 
li^orl^  being  a  laudable  Commentary  npoti  the  Ttmcem 
ixtPlalQ. 
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<!b.  V.  tained  their  Liberty,  were  the  most  he- 
roic  Confederacy,  .that  ever  existed. 

They 


"The  last  Latin  Philosopher  was  Boeti^us,  who  waa 
descended  from  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Roman  Famu 
Iies^  and  was  Consul  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  Cen. 
tar  J*  He  wrote  many  philosophical  Works,  the  greatest 
part  in  the  Logical  way*  But  his  Ethic  piece,  On  thsr 
(!ons(^a(ion  of  PhUosophi/i  said  which  is  partly  prose  and 
partly  Terse,  deserves  great  encomiums  both,  for  the 
Matter,  and' for  the  Stile;  in  which  last  ^he  approachea 
the  Purity  of  a  far  better  age  tha^  his  own,  and  is  in  all 
respects  preferable  to  those  crabbed  Africam  already 
mentioned.  By  command  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Qoths^  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  this  worthy  Man  to  sufTei: 
death ;  with  whom  the  Latin  Tongue^  and  the  last  re- 
mains of  Roman  Dignity ^  ma;^  be  saidt  ^o  h^vQ  ^vji\  ii^ 
the  western  WqtWv 

Ther^  Ti^ej-e  oth.er  R^mmsy  who  left  Philosophical; 
Writings  ;  such  as  Musonius  Rufus,  and  the  two  Em-^ 
perors,  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Julian  ;  but  as  these 
preferred  the  use  of  the  (rreeA:  Tongue  to  tiieir  own, 
th^y  can  hardly  be  considered  among  the  numl^er  o( 
Xio//»  Writers. 

,And  so  much  (hy  way  of  sketch)  for  the  Latih 

Authors  of  Philosophy  ;  a  small  uunibj^r  for  so  Tast^ 

^n  Empire,  if  we  consider  them  as  all  the  product  of  neai; 

»ix-6uccessiYe  centuries.  ' 

The 
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They,  were  the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  Ch.v. 
tlie  wisest  of  men.  In  the  short  space 
of  little  more  than  a  Century,  they  be- 
came such  Statesmen,  Warriors,  Orators, 
Historians,  Physicians,  Poets,.  Critics, 
Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  and 
(last  of  all)  Philosophers,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  considering  that  Golden 
Period,  as  a  Providential  Event  in 
honour  af  human  Nature,  tp  shew  to 
what  perfection  the  Species  might 
ai5cend^>, 

Now 


(8)  If  we  except  Homer ,  Uesiody  and  the  lofricVo^is^ 
we  hear  qf  (ew  Grecian  Writers  before  the  ex|»editipii  of 
Xerxes.  After  tliat  Moparch  h^  b^n  defeated,  an^ 
the  dread  of  the  P^man  power  was  at  an  end,  the 
EFFULGENCE  OF  GRECIAN  Genius  (if  I  ma^  use  the  ex- 
pression) broke  forth,  apd  shdne  t\l\  thtt  time  of  Alexan* 
der  the  Macedonian^  a^er  whom  it  disappeared,  and  ne* 
ver  ifose  agaii^.  Thisi  is  that  Golden  P^ripd  spoken  of 
aboTe.  I  do  not  mean  that  Greece  had  not  many  writers 
of  great  merit  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  especially 
of  the  philosophic  kind ;  but  the  Great j  the  Striking^ 
the  Sublime  (call  it  as  you  please)  attained  at  that  time 
to  a  height,  to.  which  it  neTer  could  ascend  in  any  after 

Me. 

Ee  i:h<K 
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Cb^    .     NOW^    THI5    LANGtTAGE     OP    THBSk 

Grbeks  was  truly  like  themselves,  it 
'  was  conforpjable  to  their  traopcendiaiit 

and 


The  same  kind  of  fortane  befel  th^  people  of  Rome. 
When  the  Punic  wars  were  ended,  -and  Carthage  their 
dreaded  rivil  was  no  more,  then  (as  Horace  informs  us) 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  politer  arts.  It  was  sooft 
after  this^  ^heir  great  Orators,  and  Historians,  and 
Poets,  arose,  and  Rome^  like  Greece^  had  her  Golden 
Period^  which  lasted  to  the  death  of  Ociavius  Ceesar. 

I  call  these  two  Periods,  from  the  two  greatest  Ge- 
niuses that  flourished  in  each,  one  theSocratic  Periob, 
the  other  the  Ciceronian. 

Tl^ere  are  still  farther  analogies  subsisting  between 
them.  Neither  Period  commenced,  as  long  as  solicitude 
for  the  common  welfare  engaged  men's,  attentions,  and 
such  wars  impended,  as  threatened  their  destruction  by 
Foreigners  and  Barbarians.  But  when  once  these  fears 
were  orer,  a  general  security  soon  ensued,  and  instead 
of  attending  to  the  arts  of  defence  and  self-pre^erration, 
they  began  to  cultiyatc  those  of , Elegance  and  Pleasure. 
Now,  as  these  naturally  produced  a  kind  of  wanton  in^ 
sDlence  (not  unlike  the  vitious  temper  of  high-fed  ani- 
mals)  so  by  this  the  bands  of  union  were  insensibly  dis- 
8Ql?ed.  Hence  then  among  the  Greeks  that  fatal  Pelo^ 
'  /  pomesian 
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and  universal  Genius.    "^Vhere  Matter  Cb.  V. 
so  abounded.  Words  followed  of  course, 
Ee2  and 


ponnesian  War,  which  together  with  other  wars,  its  im- 
mediate consequence,  broke  the  confederacy  of  their 
Commonwealtbs ;  wasted  their  strength ;  made  them 
jealous  of  ea^h  other ;  and  thus  pa? ed  a  way  for  th(| 
contemptible  kingdom  of  Macedon  to  enslaTe  them  all, 
and  ascend  in  a  few  years  to  universal  Monarchy. 

A  like  luxuriance  of  prosperity  sowed  discord  among 
the  Romans;  raised  those  unhappy  contests  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Gracchi  ;  between  Sijlla  and  jMariuy; 
between  Pompetf  and  Coesar  ;  till  at  length,  after  the  last 
struggle  for  Liberty  by  those  brave  Patriots  Brutus  and 
.  CassiusBi  PhUippi^  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Anthony 
at  Actumy  the  Rcffnans  became  subject  to  the  dominioii 
ef  a  FELLow-CiTiaEN. 

It  miist  indeed  be  confessed,  that  after  Alexander  and 
Octavius  had  established  their  Monarchies,  there  were 
many  bright  Geniuses^  who  were  eminent  under  their 
Government.  ^Aristotle  maintained  a  friendship  and 
epistolary  conrespondence  wiih  Jltucander.  Ju  the  tiqie 
of  the  same  Monarch  lived  T^heojyhrastusy  and  the  Cynio 
Diogenes.  Then  also  Demosthenes  and  Ji^schmes  spoke 
their  two  celebrated  Orations.  So  likewise  in  the  timp 
of  OdaoiuSy  f^irgil  wrote  his  ^neid^  and  with  Horai:p^ 

Vui'iusy 
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and  those  exquisite  in  every  kind,  aa 
the  Ideas  for  which  they  stood.    And  " 
hence  it  followed,  there  was  not  a  subm 
ject  to  be  found,  which  could  not  with 
propriety  be  expressed  in  Greeks 

Here  were  Words  and  Numbers  for 
the  Humour  of  an  Aristophanes ;  for  the 
native  Elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Me*. 
nander;  for  the  amorous  Strains  of  a 

Mimnermus 


Variusy  and  many  other  fine  Writers,  partook  of  his  pro- 
tection and  royal  munificence.  But  then  it  must  be  re-t 
membered,  that  these  men  were  bred  and  educated  iii 
the  principles  of  a  free  Goyemmeht  It  was  hence  they 
derired  that  high  and  manly  spirit  which  made  them  the 
admiration  of  after-ages.  The  Successors  and  Forms  of 
Goyemment  left  by  Alexander  and  Octofvius^  soon  stopt 
the  growth  of  any  thing  farther  in  the  kind.  So  true  is 
that  noble  saying  of  Longmus — B^i^^at  rt  y«f  ijmw4  tA 
^fwifjLara  rZv  luyaXo^^ww  n  EAETOEPIA,  i^  hrtXwivai,  )^ 
aiAa  hu9uv  TO  io^oBvimw  nnis  o^  aAA1|^«f  i(i^,  ^  'ns  «rcf  f 
ra  v^wrha  fAort/Jas.  li  is  I^IBBRTT  that  is  formed  to 
nurse  the  sentiments  of  great  Geniuses;  to  inspire  them 
uith  hope  ;  to  pushfofZDord  lAe  propensity  of  contest  one 
wiih  another y  and  the  generous  emul<aion  pf  being  the  first 
in  rank.    De  SubU  Sect.  44* 
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Mimnermus  or  Sappho  ;^  for  the  rural  ^*j[; 
lays  of  a  Theocritus  or  Bion ;  and  for  the 
Sublime  Conceptions  of  a  Sophocles  or 
Homer.  The  same  in  Prose,  Here  Iso- 
crates  was  enabled  to  display  his  Art^ 
in  all  the  accuracy  of  Periods,  and  the 
nice  counterpoise  of  Diction.  Here 
Demosthenes  found  materials  for  that 
nervous  Composition,  that  manly  force 
t)f  unaflfected  Eloquence,  which  rushed, 
like  a  torrent^  too  impetuous  to  be 
withstood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhibit- 
ing their  Philosophy,  thanXe/>op/ion,P/a- 
/o,  and  his  disciple^  Aristotle  ?  Different, 
I  say,  in  their  character  of  Composition  ; 
for  as  to  their  Philosophy  itself,  it  was  in 
reality  the  ^ame.  Aristotle,  strict,  me- 
thodic, and  orderly ;  subtle  in  Thought; 
sparing  in  Ornament;  with  little  ad- 
dress to  the  Passions  or  Imagination; 
but  exhibiting  the  whole  with  such  a 
pregnant  brevity,  that  in  every  sentence 
Ee3  we 
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Ch.  V.  we  seem  to  read  a  page/  How  exqui- 
sitely is  this  all  performed  in  Greek? 
Let  those,  who  imagine  it  may  be  done 
as  well  in  another  Language,  satisfy 
themselves,  either  by  attempting  tt) 
translate  him,  or  by  perusing  his  trans- 
lations already  made  by  men  of  learn- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  when,  we  read 
either  Xenophon  or  Plato,  nothing  of  this 
method  and  strict  order  appears.  Hie 
Formal  Siud  didactic  is  wholly  dropt. 
Whatever  they  may  teach,  it  is  without 
professing  to  be  teachers;  a  train  of  Dia- 
logue and  truly  polite  Address,  in 
which,  as  in  a  Mirrour,  we  behold  hu- 
man Life,  adorned  in  all  its  colours  of 
Sentiment  and  Manners. 

A  STB  yet  though  these  differ  in  this 
manner  from  the  Stagirite,  how  diffe- 
rent are  they  likewise  in  character  from 
each  other? — Plato,  copious,  figurative, 
and  majestic;  intermixing  at  times  the 
facetious  and  satiric;  enriching^  his 
1'  Works 
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Works  with  Tales  and  Fables,  and  the  Ch*  V- 
mystic  Theology  of  antieut  times-  Xct 
nophoriy  the  Pattern  of  perfect  simplici- 
ty; ievery  where :  smooth^  Mrjffionious, 
and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative,  the 
marvellous,  and  the  mystic;  ascending 
but  rarely  into  the  Sublime ;  nor  thjpn  so 
muiih  trusting  t6  the  c^lonrs  of  stite,  as 
tx>»the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  Sentiment 
itself*  v" 

The  Language  in  .the  mean  time,  in 
which  He  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to 
suit  so  accurately  with  the  Stile  of  both^ 
thi»t  when  we  read  either  of  the  two, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  jis  h^ 
alone,  who  has  hit  its  character,  and 
that  it  could  liot  have  appeared  so  elcr 
gant  in  any  other  manner. 

And  thus  is  the  GebJJk  Tonguj:, 
from  its/propriety  an4  Utliversalitt/,  made  * 
for  all  that  is  great 9  and  all  that  i?  beau- 
Hi  ^  4*  tiful, 
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ch.v: 


tifulj  in  every  Subject^  and  under  everif 
Form  of  writing. 

Graiis  ingenium^  GaAiis  dedk  ore 

rotundo 
Musa  loqm. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those 
amongst  us,  who  either  write  or  read, 
with  a  view  to  employ  their  liberal  lei- 
sure (for  as  to  such,  as  do  either  from 
views  more  sordid,  we  leave  them,  like 
Slaves,  to  their  destined  drudgery)  it 
were  to  be  wished,  I  say,  that  the  libe- 
ral (if  they  have  a  relish  for  letters) 
would  inspect  the  finished  Models  of 
Grecian  Literature;  that  they  would 
not  waste  those  hours  which  they  can- 
not recall,  upon  the  meaner  produc- 
tions of  the  French  and  English  Press ; 
upon  that  fungous  growth  of  Novels 
fend  of  Pamphlets,  where,,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  they  rarely  find  any  rational 
/  pleasure 
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pleasure,  and  more  rarely  still,  any  solid  Ph.  v. 
improvement. 


To  be  competently  skilled  in  antient 
learning,  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  such 
insuperable  pains.    The  very  progress 
itself  is  attended  with  delight,  and  re- 
sembles a  Journey  throi^h  some  plea- 
sant Country,  where  every  mile  we  ad- 
vance, new  charms  arise.     It  is  certain- 
ly as  easy  to  be  a  Scholar,  as  a  Game- 
ster, or  many  other  Characters  equally 
illiberal  and  low.    The  same  applica- 
tion, the  same  quantity  of  habit  will  fit 
us  for  one,  as  completely  as  for  the 
other.     And  as  to  those  who  tell  us, 
with  an  air  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it 
is  Men^  and  not  Books^  we  must  study 
to  become  knowing ;  this  I  have  always 
remarked,  from  repeated  Exi>erience, 
to  be  the  common  consolation  and  lan- 
^guage  of  Dunces.    They  shelter  their 
ignorance  under  a  few  bright  Exam- 
ples 
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Ch.  V.  p]es,  whose  transcendent  abilities,  with- 
out_the  common  helps,  have  been  mS," 
cient  cf  themselves  to  great'  and  impor- 
tant Ends.     But  alas ! 

DeeipH  exemplar  viiiis  ^tabih'-^ 

lis  truth,  dtdi  man's  Undefstaiiciittg^ 
when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a  c4mpd^ 
site  of  natural  Capacity^  and  of  super- 
iniiuced  Habit.  Hence*  %he  greatei^ 
Men  will  be  necessarily  thpse^  who  pos- 
sess the  best  Capacities,  cultivated  with 
the  best  Habitn.  H^nce  also  moderate 
Capacities,  when  adorned  with  valuable 
Science,  will  far  transcend  others  the 
most  acute  by  nature,  when  eitter  neg- 
lected, or  applied  to  low  and  base  pur- 
poses. And  thus  for  the  honour  of 
Culture  and  good  Leabninjg,  tkey 
are  able  tp  render  a  Man^  if  he  will  i(dce 
the  pains^  intrinsically  nuyre  excellent  thad 
his  natural  Superiors^ 

And 
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•  And  so  much  at  present  as  to  ge-  Ch.v. 
NERAL  Ideas;  how  we  acquire  them;  ^"^"^^^ 
whence  they  are  derived;  what  is  their 
Nature;  and  what  their  connection  with 
Language.  So  much  likewise  as  to  the 
Subject  of  this  Treatise,  Universal 
Grammar. 


end  of  the  third  book. 


AD. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

ITHE  foUomng  Notes  are  either  Tram^ 
latioiis  of  fornkr  Notes^  or  Additions  to 
them.  The  additional  are  chiefly  Extracts 
from  Greek  Manuscripts^  which  (as  th^ 
Author  has  said  already  concerning  others 
of  the  same  kind)  are  valuable  both  for 
their  Raritt/y  and  for  their  intrinsii; 
Merit.  ',  _ 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

'    JL  AG.  05. TO  Stop,  Sfc.^     TIib  Quotation  from 

Produs   in  the  Note  may    be  thus  rendered — That 

THING    IS    AT    REST)    whtch  FOR   A  TIME    F^IOR  A'S'D  SUB- 
SEQUENT   18     IN    THE     SAME   PLACE,      botk  itSctf  UilA    Ui 

Parts, 

P.  105.  In  the  Note,  for  ytyv6iJi.tfov  read  yiyo/xsyoy,  and 
render  the  j^assage.thus — For  hy  this  Jaculiy  (^namely  the 
faculty  of  Sense)  we  neither  know  the  Future^  nor  the 
Past  J  but  the  Present  only, 

P.  106.  Note  (d),"]  The  passage  of  PhUoponus^ 
here  referred  to,  but  by  mistake  omitted,  has  respect  to 
•  the  notion  of  beings  corporeal  and  sensible j  which  wer# 
said  to  be  nearly  approaching  to  Non-tlntttys,  The  Au- 
thor explains  this,  among  other  reasons,  by  the  follow- 
ing— Hms  ^s  itTs  14.VI  Hat  '/itTiioi^si ;  U^Atrov  /xw,  lirtt'^vi  hravBx 

TO  zja^iX9o¥  Ift  j^  TO  /xiXAoy,  t«vt«  5e  fxi  of  roc'  to  ft«  ya^.-w^a- 

ttS-du  9^  «)c  Urt  If*,  TO  5e  tmdf  Ifi*  wviAVa^aOUt  5f  t«  %f okw  t« 

fvtrfMc  tsm^f  fAMX\o¥  ^i  ryts  tarifftus  avrwv  tJot^aMXiQuiiAX  er< 

0  xf  o»oj.    Hew  ther^ore  is  it  that  tjiey  approach  nearly  to 

Non^Eniiti/s  ?    In  the  Jirst  place ^  because  here  (where 

they  exist)  exists  th^  Past  and  the  Future,  and  these 

are  Non-Entitts  /  for  the  one  is  vanished^  and  is  no 

more^  the  other  is  not  as  yet.     Noto  aU  natural  Substances 

pass  azt^By  along  with  Time,  or  rather  it  is  upon  their  Mo* 

Hon  that  Time  is  an  Attendant. 

P.  119. 
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P.  119 — in  the  Note  here  subjoined  menticm  is  made 
of  the  Real  Now^  or  Instant,  and  its  efficacy.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not  only  a  nece^sargf 
tDonnection  between  Existence  and  the  Present  Instant^  be- 
cause no  otfier  Point  of  Time  can  properly  be  said  to  bej 
but  ^o  between  Exist^ce  and  Life^  because  whatever 
Uvesy  by  the  same  reason  necessarily  Is,  Hence  SofihodeSy 
speaking  of  Time  presetity  elegantly  says  of  it — 

The  Living,  and  now  present  Time. 

TracMn,  Y.ns^. 

P.  227. — ^The  Passage  in  Virgify  of  which  Servius  her^ 
speaks,  is  a  description  of  Tumus*s  killing  two  brothers, 
^mycm  ?L^A  Diores ;  after  which  the  Poet  says  of  hii9, 

.     ■  curru  ab$cissq  Duorus| 
Suspendii  capita. — r-r . 

This,  literally  translated,  is — he  hung  upon  his  chariots 
^he  heads  of  Two  persons ^  which  were  cut  off^  whereas 
the  sense  requires,  of  the  Two  persons^  that  is  to  say, 
of  Anit/cus  and  Diores.  Now  this  by  Amborum  would 
have  been  exprest  properly,  as  Amborum  means  The 
,  Two ;  by  J)uorum  is  exprest  improperly,  as  it  mean$ 
only  Two  indcjiniteh/. 

P.  259. — The  Passage  in  Note  (o)  from  Themistius 

may  be  thus  rendered — Nature  in  many  instances  «p- 

pears  to  make  her  transition  by  little  andUttte^  so  that  in 

so^ne  Bemg$  it  may  be  dotUftedy  whether  they  are  Animal^ 

or  Vegetable. 

P.  294, 
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p.  aw.— No*n  (c)— TiSrre  mre  m  m  mmierofihmgs 
mtuff^y  wkkk  fume  a  mo^.kndwn  Ensrxi^,  but  a  inmt 
mAnelvm  EiSEUcE ;  stick  f&r  exttii^  m  Motion,  PUc^ 
mM  more  than  either  fyf  themy  Time.  T%e  Exxstehcx  of 
tfudb  pfihese  U  l^noiwn  and  iniispiaMe^  btU  whai  titeir 
Essence  is^  or  Nature^  is  among  the  most  difficult  things 
to  discem.  The  Soul  also  is  in  the  same  Class  :  that  it  is 
9Qniethij^^i^wmtewkni\  tmivfh^itis^uta  mMernot 
saeasjfi^le^rn.    A\e%.  Xpksoi.  p.  l^/ 

P.  340 — Language — incapable  or  coicmunicating 
Demonsteation.]  See  Three  'Treatises,  or  VoL  I.  p. 
220,  and  the  additional  note  to  the  words,  The  Source 
of  infinite  Truths^  &c* 

P.  368— in  the  Note-H[^^  so  held  the  l^hilosopher  of 
Malmesbury^  and  the  Juthor  of  the  Essay y  &c.] 

PhUoponuSy  from  the  Philosophy  Qf  Plato  and  Tytha- 
gorasy  seems  to  have  far  excelled  these  Modems  in  his 
account  of  Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  and  its  JttriliuteSy 
or  essential  Characters. — -"iJiof  y«f  ^tXacopUs  ro  l»  vns 
ZTokXtiis  fx**^'  hat^^»9  hT^ai  rvf  >w9uittacf,i^  to  b  rols  'SfoKKxns 
9Xid9i  xotvuviav  ^«|ai  rlvi  5<a^f^«T<»-  «  y«f  W^i^w  to  ht^ai 
^dtwof  Qe^e  ^irlmyiL  wi^f«f«f  wtfunav  {tnottr)  ya^  tjfSWloy), 
aXk*  »  {lege  ava)  to  J/«pofP»  rarofit  hirtTr  «^f  xvfos  9^  <W«f 
it^pO^AV,  aXK»  ri  KOmv  iX^6't4-  It  IS  THE  PROPER  BUSINESS 
OF  PklLOSOPHY  TO  SHEW  IN  KANY  THINGS,  WHICfH  HATE 
DiFFERENf  E,  WHAT  IS  THEIR  CoMMON  CHARACTER  ;  and 
IN  MANY  THINGS,  WHICH   HAVE  A  CoMMON  CHARACTER, 

THRO*  whXt  IT  IS  THEY  DiFFEiu    It  is  indeed  no  diffic\tit 
*     '       F  f  matter 
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mMer  to  shew  the  common  Character  of  a  Wood-Pigeon 
and  a  Dove^  (for  this  is  evident  to  every  one)^  but  rather 
.  to  tell  where  lies  the  Difference  ;  ,nor  to  tell  the  diffet^ence 
betwe^  a  Dog  and  a  Horse^  but  rather  to  shew^  what 
they  possess  in  common,  Philop*  Com.  MS.  in  Nicomach. 
Arithm. 

P.  379 — THBT  ARE  MORE  EXQUISITE  THAN,  SfC.']     The 

Words  of  Aristotle,  here  referred  to,  are  these — f^^xxov 

5'  If/  TO  8  tUK»  1^  TO  KOtXoV  Iv  ToTs    Tljf    ^VOtUS    t^OtS,   VI   If  ToTs 

rris  rsx^Yis.  The  Principles  of  Design  and  BeaXjty  are 
more  in  tlie  Works  of  Nature,  than  they  arc  in  those  of 
Art. 

P.  379 — ^WE  must  of  necessity  apmit  a  Mind,  &c.] 
The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the  third  Book  of 
a  manuscript  Comment  of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides  of 
Plato,  is  here  given  for  the  sake  of  those,  who  have  cu- 
riosity with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  as  held  hj 
antient  Philosophers. 

E<  Jf  J«r  avvroiAus  htrtTit  t^h  atriMv  .rv^s  ruv  t^iZf  vifo^iffttas, 
S/^  UK  liulwts  vi^ttTi,  ^vireov  oTt  roivrx  tjoivr»  oo-a  o^»ra^y  ^^exvix 
5^  vTro  a-iX-nrnv,  ^  eiiTo  ravloiAoirti  eTiVt  ^  ^''f'^'  atrlxr  a\X*  awJ 
rav\oyi.otrii  acBivarov'  sf/  ya§  Iv  ro7s  vTi^ois  roi  x^iirloveCf  vSs,  7^ 
Xoyos,  j^  onrioL,  ^  rot,  airlxs^  k^  eru  roc  airortXio'yMrot  x^/tIw 
TA/v  af  %»v,  'uj^os  Tw  K^  0  (p%(Ti¥  0  Af /s'0TiXi7S*  §6?  «y^  run  Kocri 
<TV(^(^sQvj)Lo$  atricov  iivat  roc  xafl'  ivrat,  T«T«fi»ya^  BK^oto'ts  to  xa- 
rac  <n>/xC«Ci7X05-  wrs  tS  avo  ravlofxars  zj^tc^vrt^ov  oiv  vv  ro  kxt* 
ktrlxVf    li  Kj  u'?ro  rxvlo^dirii  rx    ©siorxrx  5v  ruv    ^otyg^a/if, 
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.  If  therefore  zsfe  are  to  relate  coticisely  the  Cause'^  why  the  ^ 
Hypothesis  qf  Ideas  pleased  them  (namely  ParmenyieSy 
Zenoj  Socrates y  &c.)  we  must  begin  by  observing  that  all 
ihe  various  visible  objects  around  us^  the  heavenly  as  well 
as  the  sublunary , .  are  either  from  Chance,  or  according  ' 
to  a  Cause.  From  Chakce  is  impossible  ;  for  then  the 
more  excellent  things  (such  as  Mind^  and  Reason^  and 
Cause^  and  the  Effects  of  Cause)  will  be  among  those 
things  that  come  last^  and  so  the  Endings  of  things  zmllbe 
more  excellent  than  /Ae/r  Beginnings.  To  which  too  may 
be  added  what  Aristotle  says;  that  essential  Causes 

OUGHT  TO  BE  PRIOR  TO  ACCIDENTAE,    in  as  mUCh  as  EVE- 

rV  ACCIDENTAL  CaUSE  IS  A    DEVIATION  FROM  THEM  I    SO 

I 

that  whatever  is  the  effect  of  such  essential  Cause  [as  is 
indeed  every  work  of  Art  and  human  , Ingenuity]   must    . 
needs  b^  prior  to  that  which  is  the  Effect  of  Charwe^  even 
though  we  were  to  refer  to  Chance  the  most  divine  of  visible 
objects  [the  heavens  themselves].  ^' 

The  Philosopher,  having  thus  proved  a  definite  Cause 
of  the  World  in  opposition  to  Chance^  proceeds  to  shew 
that  from  the  Unity  and  concurrent  Order  of  things  thi»^ 
Cause  must  be  One,  After  which  he  goes  on  as  fol- 
lows.  

'  — — —  E;  ^v  8y  aX©yov   raro,  ocTowov'    8f  a;  y»^  ri  tJaXtn  rut 

vark^uv  rrts  rnrui  uirlacs  yc^iTrloVj  to  tcaroi  Xoyov  >^  yvua-n  zsoi^i, 

zto'ctf  t5  riacvTos  ov,  jc  tS  "OXa  i^-^^os,  o  Itrnv  kit   airlas  aKoys 

t©<Sto.     'E/  §6  XoyoK  «%oi',  5C  avTo  ytyMtrKoy,  olJev  lavTo  ^w«  ruv 

"    zroirrojif  tlirtQv  ov,  ^  tSto  aywSy^  dyvorKTet  rvtv  sxvts  (pvctv.     *Et 

il  lideVf  oT/  Kxr  to'lav  l^rl  t3  'navios  atrtot,  to  ^e  u^to'yi.iTfus  1/- 

Ff2  Us 
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i^tvfjJws-  oiJif  5»  )§  TO  n5»,  1$  wafl»  l{  £f  rl  n5r,  <5f  Jr/  j^ 
eitTtov.  K«i  f  I  tSto,  Sto/  hs  ittvrl  ci^m  /5XiVo>,  j^  laivrl  y/nCerxoir, 
oiJi  Ta  fAiT*  etvro,  Aoyo/*  »f «  »^  ^i^iO"/*  dvX9iS  cih  ris  KofffM- 
HHS  Aoyar,  j$  r»  ?<^i»,  I?  w»  to  n»»,  i^  ir**  «»  •wry  to  n«»,  w^ 
If  dtrluy  x^V^  '''^^  vXv.— — JVbw  IF  THIS  Cadse  be  void  Of 

Reason^  that  indeed  woM  beabgyrd;  for  ihm%  aga&^ 
there  would  he  something  among  those  things^  wl^kk  eame 
last  in  order y  mare  excellent  than  their  Principle  or  Cause. 
J  mean  bj/  more  excellent  ^  something  operating  according 
to  Reason  and  KnowledgCy  and  yet  witkm  that  Unherse, 
smd  a  Part  of  that  Whole j  which  isy  what  it  isy  from  a 
Cause  devoid  of  Reason. 

iPut  (f,  oA  the  contrary y  m  Cause  of  the  UirtTSEaB  • 
BE  A  Cause,  baying  Rbasok  and  knowing  itse^y  it  ef 
\  course  knows  itself  to  he  the  Came  of  aU  things  ;  els€y  bcm 
ing  ignorant  of  thisy  it  would  he  ignorant  of  its  own  9M(« 
ture.  But  if  it  knowy  thatfrt^^  its  tery  Essence  it  is 
THE  Cause  of  the  Unitsrse,  and  if  thaty  which  knows 
9nepart  of  a  Rel^ion  definitely ^  knows  also  if  necessity 
the  other y  it  knows  for  this  reason  definitely  the  thing  of 
tvhich  it  is  the  Cause,  It  knows  therefore  the  Uni^ 
TER^E,  and  all  things  out  of  winch  the  Unioerse  is  t^onu 
^osedy  of  all  which  also  U  is  the  Cause.  Bui  if  this  be 
tru€y  it  is  evident  that  by  looi^ing  into  itself,  and  by 

KNOWING  ITSELF,  IT  KNOWS  WHAT  COMES  AFTER  ITSELF, 

AND  IS  SUBSEQUENT.     It  iSy  therefoTCy  through  certain 
Reasons  and  Forbis  devoid  of  Mattee  that  it  knows 

those 
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those  mundane  Reasons  aiid  Forms ^  out  ^  which  the  Uni^^ 
loerse  is  compqsed^  and  that  the  Universe  is  in  it^  as  in  a 
Cause y  distinct  from  aniwUhout  the  Matter. 


P.  380 — ^AGItEEABLB   TO  WHICH    loEAS  THESE  WoRKS 

ARE  FASHIONED^  Sfc.'}  It  Is  upoii  these  Principles  that 
Nicomachus  io  bis  Arithmetic^  p.  7,  calls  the  Supreme  Be* 
ing  an  Artist — h  r^  t5  t«;c»/t»  0«5  hxwl^,  in  Dei  artifids 
mente.  Where  Philoppnus^  id  his  manuscript  Comment^ 
observes  as  follows — rsxiflrnv  ^v(rt  toy  0«oy,  us  tsa^ut  ras 
4s^ras  attrlecf  «^  r^s  Xoyas  oUtrZif  s^ovrac.  He  calls  GoD  an 
Artist,  as  posHSSing  tcHhin  himself  the ^st  Causes  of  dl 
things^  and  thdr  Reasons  or  Proportion^.  Soon  after 
jqp^akmg  of  those  Sketches,  after  which  Painters  work 

and  finish  their  Pictures,  be  subjoins w<rws^  m  ^ia,i7s, 

mU  rx  roiatvra  cyuay^at^iJiotrac  ^XttrovlBi,  tjoidfASv  roSe  t/,  «t« 
9^  0  tiii*.ttffyQSy  «T^»f  fxify«  »iroC\ifreifv,  ra  T^Je  "t^afla  xtKoq'fM.i^^ 
xtr  ihX  tfioff  OT/  r»  i^h  rin^s  ojiMy^a^iAarx  artXri  htriVj  laiT" 
wi  2fi  01  fy  Tw  Qtei  Xoyoi  afy^irv^ftai  k^  tJxvliKstoi  hatf.  As 
therefore  we^  looking  upon  such  Sketches  as  these^  make 
such  and  such  particular  things^  so  also  the  Creator y  look^ 
ing  at  those  Sketches  of  his  ^  hath  formed  and  adorned  with 
beauty  all  things  here  below.  We  must  remember^  how* 
ever^  that  the  Sketches  here  are  imperfect ;  but  that  the 
others  J  those  Kirasotss  or  Proportions^  which  exist  in  God^ 
art  Arghbttpal  and  all-perfect; 

It  is  according  to  this  Philosophy,  that  Milton  repre- 
sents  Gody  after  he  had  created  this  visible  World,  con- 
ttfmplatin^ 

.     F  f  3  how 
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'how  it  showed 


In  prospect  from  his  throne^  koto  goody  how  fairy 

Answering  his  gHeat  Idea-. 

P.  Lost,  VII.  556. 

Proclus  proves  the  Existence  of  these  General  Ideas 
or  Universal  Forms  by  the  following  Arguments—*-^ 
f ^  ro'vvv  if/v  oiirlx  t5  tjotvlos  durZ  ru  \ivxi  zjoiZaa,  ro  Se  dvrZ 
Tw  I<.ya<  'Sjoi^¥  diTo  rr^i  locvrta  zjoiii  aa-lois  t5to  l^t  zs^u- 
ruSj   o*ntp   TO   -BJo/jJ/x-svoy  ^ivri^us  ^  o  tfi  ^uj^uruSj  ^t^uai  yc* 

i<^i  ^e^/xoK,  yi  "^v^  ^i^vat  (^afnf,  >^  «X^^  S**^"*  ^  ^^'  tffavlwv  i^^ts 
«y  «X)}d^  Toy  Xoyoy,  oaa  oivru  rS)  Itvat  ziotiT,  ^  to  eitrtoi  «y  T«t 
'CfU'vlos  dvru  ru  L^«i  cro/y  rS.To  ir<  tj^iruSj  ovt^  0  Koo'yi.os  ^ti^- 
rl^us.  it  5^  0  Koa-fJLos  ^X-fi^ui^x  It^uf  sr*  zjocMuv,  tun  otv  rCj  Iv  tw 
a/T/w  T»  %o(Tif*ii  ravra,  'a^urus'  ro  ya^  dvro  »triov  kJ  *)A/ov,  j^ 
0"iXi5v»3y,  >c  dvO^uiroif  vTris^o"!,  )^  IVTroy,  j^  oXwj  Ta  ii^v,  ra.  If 
rw  ^avii.  ravra  a^a  TJ^urus  £^<v  Iv  rri  dtriot  tS  zjavlos,  a,\Kos 
ViXios  'Sjoc^a.  Tov  liM^otVY),  >^  aXKos  otvB^uiToSj  Kf  ruv  h^u¥  oi^olvs 
fxaroy.  ef/y  «fa  t^  I'iSij  -cr^o  TaJy  A<cr9»}Ta;y,  j^  attta  uvrcif  roi 
?i?^i»^y/)c<z  x*Ta  Toy  h^Tifxivop.  Xoyoy,  ly  T^  /x/«  T8  t^oc^lh  vjavlls 

air  I  ft  xj^ovita^x^iix.  If  therefore  the  Cause  of  the  Uni- 
verse i'e  a  cause  which  operates  niereli/  by  existing^  and  if 
that  which  operates  merely  by  exisiingy  operate  from  its 
own  proper  Essenccy  such  Cau$e  is  Primarily,  what 
ITS  Effect  is  secondarily,  and  that  •which  it  is  primarily  y 
it  giveth  to  its  Effect  secondarily.  It  is  thus  that  Fire 
both  giveth  Warmth  to  something  elsey  and  is  itself  warm  ; 
that  the  Soul  giveth  Lifcy  and  possesseth  Lifej  and  this 

reasoning 
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reasoning  you  may  perceive  to  be  true  in  all  thi$tgs  what-i 
ever  J  which  operate  merely  by  eaisting.  It  follows  there* 
forcy  THAT  THE  Cause  OF  THE  Universe,  Operating  after 
this  manner y  is  .that  primarily,  which  the  World  is 
SECONDARILY.  If  therefore  the  World  be  the  plenitude 
o/*  Forms  of  all  Sorts^  these  Fovlms  must  also  be  prima- 
RiLlr  tN;THE  Cause  of  the  World,  for  it  was  the  same 
Cattse^  whioh  constituted  the  Sim^  and  the  Moon^  and 
Man  f. and  Horse  ^  and  in  general  all  the  Forms  existing  in 
the  Universe,  These  therefore  exist primanly  in  the  Cause 
of  the  Universe  ;  another  Sun  besides  the  apparent ^  ano~  , 
ther  Man^  and  so  tbiih  respect  to  every  Form  else.  The 
Forms  therefore^  previous*  to  the  sensible  and  extenuit 
'Forms  ^  and  which  according  to  this  reasoning^  are  their 
ACTIVE  and  efficient  Causes,  areio  be  found  tre^iex^ 
isTiNG  IN  THAT  One  AND  common  Cause  of  all  the 
Universe.  Prodi  Com,  MS.  in  Plat.  Parmenid. 
L.  3.         ■  .     ^  '.  ,        ■    ■    •  ^  ^     ' 

We  have  quoted  Uie  above  passages  for  the  same  . 
reason  as  the  former  ;  for  the  sake  of  those,  who  may 
have  a  curiosity  to  see  a  sample  of  this  anticnt  Philoso- 
phy, which  (as  some  have' hehJ)  may  be  traced  up  from 
Plato  an4  Socrates  to  Parmenides^  Pythagoras^  and  Or- 
pheus  himself.  ^ 

If  the  Phrase,  to  operate  merely  by  existing^  should  ap- 
pear questionable,  it  must  be  explained  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, that  in  the  Supreme  Being  no  Attributes  are  se^  ■ 
condary^  intermittent^  or  adventitious^   but  all  original^ 
9ver  perfect  smd  essential.     See  p.  162,  359. 

F  f  4  That 
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That  we  sboald  sot  tliercfoie  tiunk  of  a  bimi  wmemm 
ichui  operation,  like  that  of  file  h^fe  aHvded  to,  tiw 
Author  liad  loog  before  prepared  m,  b^  midtmg  Know*', 
iedge  with  natural  EjjUcacg^  wkere  be  iorms  tbe  Cbarac- 
ter  of  these  Dioi$te  and  CrtuHop  Ideas. 

But  let  «•  bear  bim  in  bfs  owa  Laiigiia|;e. — Ikk*  hmt^ 

yvvftyiuri^vff  avo  ftif  rwf  fvo'txuf  Aoytm^  AftCftrpify  rS  avr^  r^ 
>  §t9att  fffotfiTtKoff  uff  ^i  ^  ^omff-f  ^9^  9f  rSf  ri ;^yixafy  to  Tvo'fixoy, 

£y  ^oiSaif,  h  )^  fxig  <evTw  ro;  itvat  vfotSo'i,  9^  ravraifuaavlts  fS* 
§uf  dtrtas  tlvat  ras  lHais  imiMtt^yiKas  oi(AM  9^  vtfou  %irron  rm§ 
Kara  (fvvn  avonX«fiiyoy.  But  if  we  thomdcbuse  to  d^fim 
the  peculiar  chaiacfer  uf  Ideas  by  things  more  known  to 
us  than  themselves^  let  us  assume  from  natu^ai.  Prutci- 
PLEs  THE  Power  or  effectino,  meesi#t  by  existjuw^ 
all  the  things  that  they  effect ;  andfrom  artificial  Prin* 
ciPLES  the  Power  of  comprehending  aU  that  they  effect y 
although  they  didnot effect  them  merely  by  existing;  md 
then  uniting  those  two^  let  us  si^  that  Ideas  are  at  onc0 
the  efficient  and  intelligent  Causes  of  ail  things  pro* 
duced  according  to  Nature.  From  book  th^  soomd  of 
the  same  Comment. 

The  Schoolman,  Thomas  Atpdnasy  a  subtle  and  acute 
writer,  has  the  f blowing  sentence,  perfectly  corre8^<»d» 
ing  with  this  {'hilosophj.  Res  onmes  comparantur  ail 
Divinum  Iniellectumy  sicuturtifimta  ad  4fi€m. 

Tb« 
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The  Verses  pf  Ovfkeus  on  tlus  sulije^  may  be  fonnd 
in  th^  traftD^  Mundo,  tacnheAioJrutoikp  p.  ^.  £dft 

XtZs  mfffnv  yinro,  Ztvs  x.  r.  ^. 

IP.  391. WUEB,^  ALL  THINGS  LIS  INVELOPED,   ^T^^.] 

— o0'd(  «Tlf  f fi  TA  nOAAA  X4»ra  M  rnx  yA^icyi^itf  rocraSrtt 
f^  TO  £N  fxfryo  9f q  tS  fM^<eq«.a  Kari  to  tvaVb  ayut^is*  «  y«^ 

n2  IIANTA.  ^«  numerous  as  is  the  Multitude  of  In- 
IUTU>UALS  £;y  Partition,  so  numerous  also  is  that  Vvuvm 
ciPLE  OP  Unity  iy  universal  Impartibility.  For  it  if 
not  One,  as  a  minimum,  a;  one  (according  to  what  Spen*^ 
cippus  seemed  to  sa^^)  hut  it  is  One,  as  being  all 
things.    Damascius  tsrf^i  *Af xofy,  MS. 

P.  40^— the    wisest  Nations — the  most  copious 

Languages.]     It  is  well  obser?ed  by  Muretus JVw/- 

li  unquam,  qui  res  ignorarent^  nomina,  quibus  eas  expri' 
merenty  quassierunt.    Var.  Lect.  VI.  1. 

p.  411 ^But  what   was  their  Philosophy  ?] 

The  same  Muretus  has  the  following  passage  nppn  the 

Roman  Taste  for  Philosophy. Beati  autem  ilU^  et 

opulentiy  et  omnium  gentium  victoresKoMkmj  inpetendis 
honoribus^  et  inprensandis  civibus^  et  in  exterisnationibut 
verbo  componendisy  re  compilandis  occupatiy  philosaphandi 
euram  servis  out  libertis  suis,  et  Grceculis  esurientibus  re» 
lifiquebant.    Ipsiy  quod  ab  avaritiay  quad  ab  arnl^iHoney 

quod 
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qmd  a  voluptatibiis  reliqnum  erat  iemporis^  ejus  si  par^ 
tern  aUquam  aut  ad  audiendum  Grwcum  quempiam  pkiloso^ 
pkum^  aut  ad  (diquem  de  philosophia  libellum  vel  legendum 
vel  scribendum  contuiissentf  jam  se  ad  eruditioms  admen 
pervenisse^  jam  victamq.se  et  prqfligatam  jacere  Grceciam 
somniabant,    Var.  Lect.  VI.  1. 


INDEX. 
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XIlDJECTIVE,  how  it  differs  from  other  Attribu. 
tives,   such   as  the  Verb,  and  the  Participle,    186. 
verbal,  187.  pronominal,  189.  strictly  speaking  can 
,     ha?e  no  Genders,  -^-  —  190 

,  Adverbs,  their  charad^er  and  use,  192  to  194.  Ad- 
verbs of  Intension  and  Remission^  195.  oT  Compa* 
rison,  196  to  199.  of  Time,  and  Place,  and  Mo-' 
'  tion,  204,  205.  made  out  of  Prepositions,  205.  Ad- 
verbs of  Interrogation,  206.  affinity  between  these 
last,  and  the  Pronoun  relative,  206  to  208.  Adverbs 
derived  from  every  Part  of  Speech,  209.  found  in 
every  Predicament,  210w  called  by  the  Stoics 
n«»Ji)t)'?f,  —  —  —  ibid. 

jEschines,  —  —  —  419 

Alexander  Apiirodisiensis,  294,  310,  433.  his  Ac- 
count of  Phansy  or  Imagination,  — -  357 
-AlexaiIder^  and  Thais,   71.    his  influence  upon  the, 
..    Greek  Genius,               —              —      *         419, 420 
Amafanius,   -        —          —          —          —         412 
Ammonius,  his  account  of  Speech,  and  its  relations,  4. 
of  the  Progress  of  human  Knowledge  from  Complcft 
to  Simple,  10.  of  the  Soul's  two  principal  Powers,  17» 
of  the  Species  of  Sentences,  ibid,  his  notion  of  God, 
55.  quoted,   59.  his  notion   of  a  Verb,  87,  193.  his 
notion  of  Time,  100.  'illustrates  from  Homer  the  Spe- 
cies of  Modes   or  Sentences,  14^.  quoted,  .154.  his 
notion  of  conjundtive  Particles,    and   of  the  Unity 
which  they  produce,  241.  quoted,  ^78*  his  account 
<)f  Sound,    Voice,   Articulation,    ^c.  321,    328.    of 

tha 
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the  distin6Uon  between  4  Symbol  and  a  Resemblanct| 
531.  what  he  thought  the  human  Body  witih  respedt 
to  the  Soul^  334.  his  triple  order  of,  Ideas  or  Forms, 

•  38a 

jHo^fsiszskd  SjffUkerisy  2^  3,  367.  analysis  of  Cases,  275^ 

.  276,  285 

Anaxagoras,  —         ^   —  -*-  26D 

Akthologia  Gr.  —  —  ,  —    47,  50 

AvTOifiNus,  —  183,  310,  405,  407,  416 

Apolloxivs,  the  Gramfnarian^  explains  the  Species  of 

Words  by  the  Species  of  Letters,   27.   his  elegant 

name  for  the  Il^^oun  and  Verb,  33.  quoted,  63.  hif 

idea  of  a  Prononn,  65,  67.  quoted,  70,  explains  the 

Distindtion  and  Relation  between  the  Article  and  the 

.  Pronoun,  73,  74.  his  two  Species  of  ^fE<f  ,or  ladi- 

cation,  77,  holds  a  wide  difference  between  tbe  Pre. 

positiTO  and  Subjun6iiTe  Articles,  78.  explmns  the 

nature  of  the  SubjundtiTC  Article,  80.  corred»  Homer 

from  the  do^rine  of  Enclitics,  84,  85.  hb  notion  of 

that  Tense  called  the  PrwterUum  perfeStum^   129, 

holds  the  SouPs  disposition  peculiarly  explained  by 

Verbs,  141.  his  notion  of  the  Indicative  Mode,  151. 

of  the  Future,  implied  in  all  Imperatiyes,  155.  ex* 

plains  the  power  of  those  past  Tenses,  found  in  the 

Greek  Imperatives,   156.    his  idea  of  tiie  Infinitive, 

165.    bis  name  for  it,  166.   quoted,   168,  175.   his 

notion  of  middle  Verbs,  176.  quoted,  179,  181,  195. 

^^xpldins  the  power  and  effe6l  of  the  Greek  Artidcy 

217  to  222.  holds  it  essential  to  the  Pronoun  not  to 

coalesce  witii   it,   225  to  228.   shews  the  different 

force  of  the  Article  when  differently  placed  in  the 

•ame  Sentence,  231.  quoted,  238,  239,  his  idea  of 

tte  Preposition,  —  -^        —  261 

4  Apu- 
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Afcu^uS)  short  account  of  him,        —        -^        415 
A^iUNAs^  Thomas,  quoted,  ~        —  440 

Argument  a  priori  k  a  posteriori,  9^  10.   vhicli  of  the 
two  more  natural  to  Man,         —  -^         ibicL 

Aristophanes,  •'—  \ —  —  420 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  Truth,  3.  quoted  8.  his  notion 
of  the  diference  between  things  absolutely  prior,  fl£nd 
felativelj  prior,  9,  10,  quoted,  15.  his  DefinitiOA  of  a 
Sentence,  19.  of  a  word,  20.  of  Substance,  M.  di- 
vides things  into  Substance  and  AjcaAtntj  SO*  how 
many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted,  and  why,  33^  33, 
34,  Sfc.  his  notion  of  Genders,  4^.  his  account  of 
the  metaphorical  use  of  Sex,  48.  quoted,  55,  56,  89« 
his  Definition  of  a  Verb,  96.  his  notion  of  a  Now 
or  Instant,  102.  of  Sensation  Ihaited  to  it,  104, 105, 
431*  <!>f  Time,  106,  107.  of  Time's  dependence  on 
the  Soul,  112,  quoted,  119,  193.  his  noticHi  of  Sub- 
«tance,  202.  calls  Euripides  l  «o/«t^>  223.  himself 
palled  the  Stagiritey  why,  ihid.  a  disttn^tifm  of  his, 
.  2^4.  his  definition  of  a  Conjunction,  239.  a  passage 
in  his  Rhetoric  explained,  240.  hi^  account  of  Rela- 
tives, 286^  his  notion  of  the  diirine  Nature,  301  ♦ 
whom  het  thought  it  was  probable  the  Gods  i^otilA 
love,  302.  his  notion  of  Intelle^  and  intelligible  Ob- 
je6ts,  ibid,  held  Words  founded  in  Compa^  314, 
315.  quoted,  310,  320.  his  account  of  the  Elementi 
or  Letters,  324.  hjs  high  notion  of  Principles,  325, 
quoted,  357,  379,  434.  his  notion  of  the  difference 
between  moveable  and  immoveable  £;(istence, .  360, 
between  iutelledtual  or  divine  Pleasure,  and  that  which 
is  subordinate,  ibid,  quoted,  361.  his  notion  of  ihQ 
divine  Lifq  or  Existence,  compared  with  that  of  Man, 

362, 
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362.  of  the  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
.  Barbarians^  409.  his  charadler,  as  a  Writer,  com- 
.  pared  with  Plato  and  Xenopfion^  421.  corresponds 
.    with  Alexander^  - —  —  —        419 

.  Arilhmeticy  founded  upon  what  Principles,  352.  (Sec 
Geotnetry,)  its  subjc^,  what,  367.  owes  its  Being  to 
the  Mind,  how,  —  —         —  ibid. 

Artf  what,  and  Artist,  who,  —         '    1H>  ^52 

AnxicLEs,  31.  fheir  near 'Alliance  with  Pronouns,  73. 
of  two  kinds,  214.  the  first  kind,  214  to  232.  the 
second  kind^  233  to  236.  English  Articles,  their 
difference  and  use,  215.  Greek  Article,  219.  Article^ 
.  denote  pre-acquaintance,  218,  220.  thence  eminence 
and  notoriety,  222  to  224.  with  what. words  they 
associate,  with  what  not,  ^24  to  229.  Greek  Article 
marks  the  Subje6t  in  Propositions,  230.  Articles, 
instances  of  their  effedl,  231,  232.  Articles  prono- 
minal, 7?,  73,  233.  instances  of  their  effe6t,  235,  236, 
347.  Subjundtire  Article,  see  Pronoun  relative  or  sub- 
jundtive. 
Articulation^  see  Voice.        * 

AscoNius,  —  —  —         —         132 

Attributives,  30,   31.  defined,  87.  of  the  fi^st  order, 

87  to  191.  of  ^he  second  order,   192  to  211.     See 

Verb,  Participle,  Adjective,  Adverb. 

AuLus  Gellius,  short  account  of  him  as  a  Writer,  414 

B 

Bacon,  his  notion  of  Universal  Grammar,  2.  of  antient 

Languages  and  Geniuses,  compared  to  modern^  288. 

'of  mental  Separation  or  Division,  306.  of  Symbols, 

to    convey    our   Thoughts,   334.     of    the    Analogy 

'  '  ,  '   betweea 
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between  the  Geniuses   of  Nations  and  their  Laii« 
<   guages,  —  —  —         —        407 

Being  or  Existence,    mutable, ;  immutable,    90,    371. 
,   temporary,  superior  to  Time,  91,  92.     See  Truthy 

God. 

Bellisarius,  —  —  —  '  150 

Blemmides,  Nicephorus,  his  notion  of  Time  presenf, 

119.  his  Etymology  of''Ew/r^/x*j,  368.  his  triple  order 

.  of  Forms  or  Ideas,  —  —        —  ,       3^6 

Bod^y  Instrun^ent  of  the  Mind,  305.    chief  Obje^  of 

modern  Philosophy,  308.    confounded  with  Matter, 

309.  human,  the  Mind's  veil,   333.  Body,  that,  or 

Mind,  which  has  precedence  in  dijQferent  Systems,  392, 

'  393, 

BOERHAAYE,  .  —  321 

BoETHius,  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted 
as  necessary  to  LogiCy  33.  his  idea  of  God's  Exist- 
^lee,  92.  illustrates  from  FzrgU  the  Species  of  Modes 
or  Sentences,  146.  quoted,  312.  held  Language 
founded  in  Qom^SL&y<  315.  refers  to  the  Deity's  unal- 
terable Nature,  361.  his  notion  of  original,  intelli- 
.  gible  Ideas,  397*  of  the  diiScrence  between  Time 
(however  immense)  and  Eternity,  389.  short  ac- 
xcount  of  his  Writings  and  chara(5ter,  —  416 

Ifoth  differs  from  Two^  how,  —  —  227 

Brutus,  —  —  —  .    413^  419 


CiESAR,  C.  Julius,  his  Laconic  Epistle,  —         178 

C^sAR,  OcTAviuS,  influence  of  his  Government  upon 

the  Raman  Genius,  —  —  419, 420 

Calltmachus,  —  -T—  —  52 

Cas^s, 
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Cim,  learce  way  9wcb  tlmig  ia  modem  hngna^Uf 

V3.  nane  of,  whence^  2T7,    NominatiTe^  279  to 

n%  AccaMtrr^  9g2,  983.    Genith^  aad    I>itiip«, 

M4  to  2S7.  VocatiTe,  wkj  omitted,  270.  AlilatiTe^ 

peculiar  to  the  Romtmsy  and  how  they  employed  It, 

27«,  27T 

Omim,  Conjwi^oBs  oofme^  tile  foor  Specie*  of,  vAik 

iSuir  efe^y  248,  Anal  Cause,  first  in  SpeeHhttio»,  fcat 

kst  in  Erent,  Und,  haa  its  peculiar  Mode^  142.  pem. 

liar  Conjon^oR,  248.  peeoKar  Case,  ^      —      287* 

CBAhctmv9^  301.  short  aecotmt  of  hiin,        —        415 

Chance^  subsequent  to  Mind  and  Reason,     -^    434,  435 

Charxsius,  Sosipatxr,  —  —  205, 210 

Cicero,  132,  170,  269,  272,  311,  313,407,  compelled 

to  allow  the  unfitness  of  the  Latin  Tongue  for  Pftf- 

losophj,  411.  one  of  the  first  that  introduced  it  nirt<» 

the  Latm  Language,  412.    Ckervman  and  Socratic 

PiBriods,  —  ^  _  418 

C^j  Feminhie,  why,         -^         — ,  .—  48 

Clark,  Dr.  Sam.         —  —  ■ —  128 

CoBfFARisoK,  degreea  of,  197  to  199.  why  Verbs  admit 

it  not,  200.  why  incompatible  wiiSi  certain  Attribu. 

tihres,  ibid,  why  with  all  Snbstantires,        —         201 

Coif juNcrioN,  32,  its  Definition,  238.  itstwo  kindKs, 

"    240,  241.  Conjuiidtions  Copulatire,  242.  Continua. 

tfve,  ibich  Suppositiye,   Positire,  244.   Causal,  CoF. 

ledUye,  245, 246.  Disjundtiye  Simple,  ?52.  Adyersa- 

tiye,  i6{irf. ,  Adyersatiye  absolute,  254.  of  Comparison, 

955.  Adequate,  ibid.  Inadequate,  256.  SubdisjunS- 

iTe,  258.  Some  Conjundtions  ha^e  an  obscure  Signifi. 

cation,  when  taken  alone,  •  —  —  259 

Connective,  30,  31.  its  two  kinds,  237.  its  first  kind, 

ibid,  to  260.  its  second,  261  to  274.    See  Conjunc 

TioN,  Preposition.  ' 

Con- 
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CbNSENTius,  his  notion  of  the  Neuter  Gender ,  43.  oi 

middle  Verbs,   177.  of  the  positive  Degree,   —     198 

Consonant^  what,  and  why  so  called,  —  323 

Contraries^    pass  into  each  other,  132.  destructive   of 

each  other,  —  —  —  231 

Conversation^  what,      —  398 

Conversion^  of  Attributives  into  Substantives,  38.  of  Sub- 
stantives into  Attributives,  182,  189.  of  Attributives 
into  one  another,  187.  of  Interrogatives  into  Rela- 
tives,  mAyVice  versA^  206,  207.  of  Connectives  into 
Attributes,        —  *-  —  205,  272 

Corn.  Nepos,  —  —  - 212 

Country,  Feminine,    why,  — ,  —         48 

D. 

DabIascius,  his  notion  of  Deity,         '    .—         441 

Deathy  Masculine,  why,  5  i .  Brother  to  Sleep,     —     52 

Declension^  the  name^^  whence,         —  278 

Definitive,  30,  31,  214.     See  Articles. 

Dejinitionsy  what,         —  ^  367 

Asri/.,         _  _  ^  —  64,76 

Demosthenes,  ^  _  49^  4jL9^  42i 

Derivatives  more    rationally   formed    than   Primitives,  • 

why,  _  _  _  _        r     33g 

Desigriy  necessarily  implies  Mind,        —  379,  434 

Diogenes,   /^e  Cj^m'c,  -_'.-.  419 

.Diogenes  Laertius,  34,  145,  154,  317,  322,  324,  407 
DiONYSius  of  JTalicamassusj        —  —        34    35 

Diversity y  its  importance  to  Nature,  250.  heightens  by 

degrees,  and  how,.  .—  —        ibfd.to^d^ 

DoNATUs,         _         _  _  _       74^  272 

E.         ■ 

Earthy  Feminine,  why,  .  47 

Gg  ECCLE* 
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ECCLBSIASTICUS)  —  —  —  B6 

Elefnentf  defiaed,  324.  primaiy  Articulatioiu  or  Iietalers 

so  called,  whj,  ibid,  their  ^ctenshe  appUcatio%  326^ 

See  Letters. 

Empiric^  who,  —  —  —  ^2 

EncUticsy  among  the  Pronouns,  their  character,  84,  M 

English  Tongue^  its  rule  as  to  Genders^  43.  a  peculiar 

pririlege  of,  58. '  expresses  the  power  of  contradistiac- 

tive  and  enclitic  Pronouns,  85. .  its  porertj  as  to  the 

expression  of  Modes  and  Tenses,  148.  Us  ao^gy 

In  the  formation  of  Participles,  186,  186.  neglected 

hy  illiterate  Writers,  ibid,  force  and  power  of  it&  Ar« 

tides,  216  to  233.  shews  the  Predicate  of  the  Propo«. 

sition  hy  position,   as  also  the  Accusative  Case  of  the 

Sentence,   26,   274,  276.  its  character,  as  a  L«i« 

guagc,  —  —  —  —  408 

EwcTETus,  —  —  -^  310, 407 

Ev/f^/xn,  its  Etymology,  —  —  368 

Ether  Masculine,  why,  —  —  46 

Euclid,  a  difference  between  him  and  Virgil^  69.  his 

Theorems  founded  upon  what,  —  340 

Euripides,  —  —  52,310,331 

Existence^  differs  from  Essence^  how,       —      294,  433 

Experienccy  founded  on  ^hat,  —  352 

Experiment^   its  utility,  352.  conducive  to  Art,   how^ 

ibid,  beholden  to  Science,  tho^  Science  not  to  that,  353 


Form  and  Matter^  2,  7.  elementary  Principles,  307. 
mysteriously  blended  in  their  co-existence,  ibid,  and 
312.  Form,  its  original  meaning,  what,  310.  trans* 
ferrcd  from  lower  things  to  the  highest,  311'.  pre-ex« 
Istent,  where,  312.  described  by  Gccro^  311,  313,  in 
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Speech,  what,  315,  326,  327,  &c.  Form  of  Forms, 
31^.  triple  order  of  Forms  in  Art,  374.  in  Nature, 
377.  intelligible  or  specific  Forms,  their  pecaliar 
ciharacter, '  364,  365,  372,  380,  396,  436,  438, 

Fortune^  Feminitie,  why,  —  —  57 

FiJtLtK,  —  —  —  183 

G. 

Ga2A  Theodore,  his  Definition  of  A  Word,  21.  ex- 
plains the  Persons  in  Pronouns,  67.  hardly  admits  the 
Subjunctiye  for  an  Article,  78.  his  account  of  the 
Tenses,  129.  of  Modes,  140.  quoted,  151.  calls  the 
Infinitive  the  Verb's  Noun,  165.  quoted,  181.  his  de- 
finition of  an  Adverb,  195.  arranges  Adverbs  by 
classes  accordipg  to  the  order  of  the  Predicaments, 
2101  explains  the  power  of  the  Article,  218.  quoted, 
225.  explains  the  different  powers  of  conjunctive  Par- 

^  tides,  245.  of  disjunctive,  -249.  his  singular  explana- 
tion of  a  Verse  in  Horner^  253.  quoted,        262,  271 

Gemistus,  Georgiusj  otherwise  Plethoy  his  doctrine  of 
Ideas  or  intelligible  Forms,  .       —  —         395 

Gendersy  their  origin,  41.  their  natural  number,  42. 
(See  Sex)  why  wanting  to  the  first  and  second  Pro- 
noun, —^  —  —  -^  69 

Genus  and  Species^  why  they  (but  not  Individuals)  ad- 
mit of  Number,         —  —  -^  39 

Geometry,  founded  on  what  Principles,  352.  that  and 
Arithmetic  independent  on  Experiment,  ibid,    (^ee^ 
Science,)  its  Subject,  what,    367-  beholden  for  it  to 
the  Mind,  how,  —  —  ibid, 

God,  expressed  by  Neuters,  such  as  t©  ^^rw,  Numen  8pe. 

why,  54;   55«  as  Masculine,  why,  ibid,  immutable, 

G  g  2  and 
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and  superior  to  Time  and  its  distinctions,  92,  allwise, 
and  always  wise,  301.  immediate  objects  of  his  Wis- 
dom, what,  ibid,  whom  among  men  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lote,  302.  Form  of  Forms,  soTereign  Artist, 
^13,313,437.  abore  all  Intensions  4ind  Remissions, 
163,  359,  439.  his  Existence  different  from  that  of 
Man,  how,  360,  362.  his  diyine  Attributes,  361.  his 
Existence  necessarily  infers  that  of  Ideas  or  exemplary 
Forms,  379,  380,  436.  exquisite  Perfection  of  these 
divine  Ideas  or  Forms,  380,  437.  his  stupendous  yiew 
of  all  at  once,  389,  390,  442.  region  of  Truth,  162, 
391^^  403,  405.  in  him  Knowledge  and  Power  unite, 

440 

Qoodf  above  all  utility,  and  totally  distinct  from  it,  297. 
sought  by  all  men,  296,  ^8.  considered  by  all  as  va- 
luable foi'  itself,  ibid,  intellectual,  its  character,  299. 
See  Science^  6od«, 

GOEGIAS,  —  ^  _  52 

Grammar^  philosophical  or  universal,  2.  how  essential 
to  other  Arts,  6.  how .  distinguiished  from  other 
Grammars,  ^    —  —  —      11 

GrammarianSy  error  of,  in  naming  Verbs  Neuter,  177. 
In  degrees  of  Comparison,  198.  in  the  Syntax  of  Con- 
junctions, —        _  —      ^33 

Greeks,  their  character,  as  a  Nation,  415,  Sfc.  Asiatic 
Greeks^  different  from  the  other  Greeks,  and  why,  410. 
Grecian  Genius,  its  maturity  and  decay,         417,  4*^. 

Greek  Tongue^  how  perfect  in  the  expression  of  Modes 
and  Tenses,  147.  force  of  its  imperatives  in  the  past 
tenses,  156.  wrong  in  ranging  Interjections  with  Ad- 
verbs, 289.  its  character,  as  a  Language,      418,  423 

GRoawus,  his  System  of  the  Tenses,  —         128 

H.  Hkrac- 
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H. 

Heraclitus,  Saying  of,  8. .  his  System  of  things,  what^ 

369,  370 

Hermes,  his  Figure,  Attributes,  and  Character,  324, 
325,  326.     Authors  who  haye  writ  of  him,  326 

Hesiod,  called  o  vxotviris^  the  Poet,  by  Plato^    —      223 

Ho adlt's  Accidence,  —  —  1^8 

Homer,  50,  52, 82,  84,  145,  149,  221,  223,  235,  253, 

273,  285,  308,  417,  421 

HoRACB,  57,  80,  125,  142,   163,  169,  178,  199,  207, 

232,  260,  413,  424,  425 
I. 

Ideas,  of  what.  Words  the  Symbols,  341  to  347.  if  only, 
particular  were  to  exist,  the  consequence  what,  337 
to  339.  general,  their  importance,  341,  342.  under- 
valued  by  whom,  and  why,  350.  of  what  faculty  the 
Objects,  360.  their  character,  362  to  366,  390.  the 
only  objects  of  Science  and  real  Knowledge,  why,  368. 
acquired,  how,  353,  to  374.  deriyed,  whence,  374, 
SfH,  their  triple  Order  in  Art,  376.  the  same  in  Na- 
ture, 381.  essential  to  Mind,  why,  379,  380.  the  first 
and  highest  Ideas,  character  of,  380,  440.  Ideas,  their 
different  Sources,  stated,  400.  their  real  source,  434, 

438 

Jersmiah^     —  —  —        405 

Imagination^  what,  354.  differs  from  Sense,  how,  355. 
from  Memory  and  Recollection,  how,        —        iM. 

Individuals^  why  so  called,  39,  40.  quit  their  character, 
how  and  why,  40,  41.  their  infinity,  how  expressed  , 
by  a  finite  number  of  Words,  214  to  217,  234,  346. 
become  objects  of  Knowledge,  how,  —         369 

Instant.     See  Now. 

Intellect.     See  Mind.  - 

G  g  3  Intejr- 
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iNtcRJECTioMS,  their  application  and  effect,  S89.  no 
distinct  Part  of  Speech  with  the  Greeksy  t]iongh  with 
the  Latins  J  239.  their  character  and  description,  290 

Interrogation^  ite  species  explained  and  illastrated,  11^1, 
to  154.  Interrogatives  refuse  the  Article,  irjiy,  228 

Johannes  Grammat.    See  Puilopomus. 

IsOCRATiS,  ^ —  —       ■*  —  421 

Julian,  —  —  —  415 

K. 

KusTEii,  — ^  —  ,  —  176 

Knazoledge,  if  any  more  excellent  than  Sensation,  the 

consequence,  —  —  —    371, 372 

L. 

Language,  how  constituted,  327.  defined,  329.  founded 
in  compact,  314,  327.  CSee  Speech.)  symbolic,  not 
imitatiye,  why,  332  to  355.  impossiible  for  it  to  expr^s 
the  real  Essences  of  things,  335.  Its  double  capacity, 
why  necessary,  348.  its  Matter,  iKrhat,  349.  its  Form^ 
what,  ibid^   its  Precision  and  Permanence   derived 

«  whence,  345.  particular  Languages,  their  Identity^ 
whence,  374.  their  Diversity,  whence,  ibid.  See  En- 
gUsh^  Greeky  Latin^  Oriental, 

Latin  Tongue^  deficient  in  Aorists,  and  how  it  supplies 
the  defect,  125.  its  peculiar  use  of  the  PraterUum 
Perfectum^  131.  has  recourse  to  Auxiliars  for  some 
Modes  and  Tenses,  148.  to  a  Periphrasis  for  some 
.  Participles,  185.  in  what  sense  it  has  Articles, 
233.  the  Ablative,  a  Case  peculiar  to  it,  276.  right 
in  separating  Interjections  from  the  other  Parts  of 
Speech,  289,  290.  its  character,  as  a  Language,  411. 
not  made  for  Philosophy,  ibid,  412.  sunk  with  Boe- 
thiusy  —  . —  —  416 

'  Letters^ 
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Ijetters,  irbat  SocraUs  thought  of  their  Inyentor,   325; 
dirine  honours  paid  him  by  the  Egyptians^  ibid.     See 
Element. 
Libertyi  its  iniuence  upon  Men's  Genius,        —     420 
lAfe,  connected  with  Being,  —  300,  301,  432 

LikNiEus,  —  —     •  —  44 

fjUeratufey  its  cause,  and  that  of  Virtue,  connected, 
bow,  407.  antient^  recommended  Id  the  Study  of  the 
liberal^  424,  its  peculiar  effect  with  r^ard  to  a  man's 
character^  —  —  425,  426 

Logky  what,  —  —  —       3,  4 

LoNGiNus,  noble  remark  of^  —  — -       420 

liUCIAK,  —  —  —  4i 

LueiLivs^  —  —  —         ibid. 

Macrobius^  short  account  of  him,  414.  quoted,   127, 

157,  168 
itfimrt,  rational  and  social,  1,  2.  his  peculiar  ornament, 
what,  %.  first  or  prior  to  Man,  what,  9,  269.  his  Ex. 
i$tence,  the  manner  of,  what,  359.  how  most  likely 
to  advance  in  happiness,  362.  has  within  him  some« 
thing  divine^  302.  his  Ideas,  whence  derived,  3^3  to 
401,  Medium,  through  which  he  derires  them,  what, 
359,  393.  his  errors,  whence,  406.  to  be  corrected, 
how,  —  —  —  ibid 

itfoitiifcr^f  quoted,  of  Olympiodorus,  371,  394,395. 
of  PniLOPdNus,  431,  433,  437.  of  Proclus,  434, 
435,  438,  440.  pf  DAatAscius,  —  44l 

Marcianus  Capella,  short  account  of  him,  415' 

Master  Artist ^  what  forms  his  character,         —         111 
Matter  joined  with  Fornty  2, 7.  its  original  meaning,  con- 
founded by  the  Vulgar,  how,  309.  its  extensiye  cha- 
racter according  to  antient  Philosophy,  308*  described 
Gg4  ,  by 
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hyCicerOy  313.  of  Language,  what,   315.  described 

at  large,  —  —  —    316,  ^-c. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  his  notion  of  the  supreme  Intellect, 

Memory  and  Recollection^  what,  355.  distinguished  from 
Imagiriktion  or  Phansy,  how,  —  *    ihii* 

Metaphor^  its  use,  .  —  —  26ft 

Metaphysicians  modern^  their  Systems,  what,      —    392 

MitTON,  13,  14,  44,  45,  47,  49,  51,  53,  56,  59,  60, 
112,  124,  147,  207,  2(|7,  268.  404,  437. 

Mind  (not  Sense)  recognizes  time,  107  to  1 12.  unirer- 
sal,  162,  3II4  312,  359.  differs  not  (as  Sense  does) 
from  the  objects  of  its  perception,  301.  acts  in  Part 
through  the  body,  in  Part  without  it,  305.  its  high 
power  of  separation,  306,  366.  penetrates  into  all 
things,  307.  NoDf 'TX/xSf ,  what,  ^310.  Mind  differs 
from  Sense,  how,  364,  365.  the  source  6f  Union  by 
Tiewing  One  in  Many,  362  to  365.  of  Distindtion  by 
▼iewing  Many  in  One,  366.  without  Ideas,  resembles 

.  what,  380.  r^ion  of  Truth  and  Science,  371,  372. 
that  or  Body,  which  has  prscedeace,  392,  Sfc,  Ifod 
human,  how  spontaneous  and  easy  in  its  Energies, 
361,  362.  all  Minds  similar  and  congenial,  why,   395 

Modes  or  Moods,  whence  derived,  and  to  what  tfid 
destined,  140.  Declarative  or  Indicative,  141.  Poten- 
tial,  142.  Subjunctive,  X43.  Interrogative,  t6ic/.  In- 
quisitive, ibid.  Imperative,  144.  Precative  or  Opta* 
tive,  ibid,  Jthe  several  Species  illustrated  from  HomeVy 
Virgil,  and  Milton^  - 145  to  147.  Infinitive  Mode,  its 
peculiar  character,  162,^  163.  how  dignified  by  the 
Stoics^  16i.  other  Modes  resolvable  into  it,  166.  its 
application  and  coalescence,  167.  Mode  of  Science, 
of  Conjecture,  of  Proficiency,  of  Legislature,  168  to 
170.  Modes  compared  and  distinguished,  149  to  160. 

Greek 
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Greek  Imperatives  of  the  Past  explained  and  illus- 
trated, _  _  ^       156,  157 

Mooriy  Peniinine,  whj,  —  —  45 

Motion^^  aad  eren  its  PriTation,  necessarily  imply  Time,- 

^5 

MuRETtJS,  quoted,  441,  442.  his  notion  of  the  Eo- 
mans^  .    —  —  —  ibid. 

MusoNius  RuFus,     —  .^  .     416 

N. 

NameSy  proper,  what  the  consequence  if  no  other 
words,  337  to  339.  their  use,  345.  hardly  parts  of 
Language,  *--  —  346,  373 

Nathan  and  Datid,  —        '    .    —  232 

Nature^  first*  to  Nature,  first  ta  Man,  how  they  differ, 
9,  10,  frugality  of,  320.  Natures  subordinate  subser- 
vient  to  the  higher,  —  — '  359 

NicEPH0RU9.    See  Bieimnides, 

NiCOMACHUS,  —  .-^  -^         437 

NotJN,  or  Substantive,  ^  three  Sorts,  37.  what  Nouns 
spscepdble  of  Number,  and  why,  39.  only.  Part  of 
Speech  susceptible  of  Gender,  —  41,  171. 

A  Now  ox  Instant,  the  bound  of  Time,  but  no  part  of 
it,  101,  102.  analogous  to  a  Poinf  in  a  geometrical 
Line,  ibid,  its  use  with  resfect  to  Time,  104.  its  mi. 
nute  and  transient  Presence  illustrated,  117.  by  this 
Presence  Time  made  present,  116,  117,  118.  See 
Time^  PlUce^  Space.  '^ 

Number y  to  what  words  it  appertains,  and  why,  39,  40 

0. 

Objectors^  ludicrous,  293.  grare,  —  294 

,    '  Ocean^ 
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Ocemtj  MascttUiie^  why,                —            —  4& 

Oi»TMPiOiDORU8,  quoted  from  a  Manuscript ^his  no- 
tion of  Knowledge,  audits  degrees,  S71,  372.  of  ge* 
Beral 'Ideas,  the  Objects  of  Science,  394,  3^5 
On,  by  natural  co.incidence,  162,  173,  192,  241,262 
to  265.  by  the  help  of  external  connectiyes,  24l,  265 
Oriental  Languagesy  number  of  their  Parts  of  Speech, 
35.  their  character  and  Grenius,            —  40d 

Orpheus^  —  —  —         441 

Ovid,  —  —  132,  141,  205 


p. 


PARTfciPLS,  how  different  from  the  Vertr,  94,  184.  it9 
essence  or  cbaracter^  184.  how  different  from  the 
Adjective,  186.  See  JHributive^  Latin  and  £n^ 
6I.ISH  Tongues. 

Particalarsj  how,  though  infinite,  expressed  by  Words 
which  are  finite,'  346.  consequence  c^  attaching  our. 
selves  wholly  to  them,  —  —  351 

Pausanias,  —  *— .  —      285 

Perception  SLud  FoUiion^  the  Soul's  leading  Powers,  15, 
17.  Perception  two-fold.  348.  In  Man  what  first,  9, 
10,  353,  359.  sensitiye  and  intellective  differ,  how, 
364,  365.  if  not  correspondent  to  its  objects,  erro- 
neous, —         *       —  .    —  371 

Period.    See  Sentence, 

Peripatetic  Philosophy,  in  the  latter  ages  commonly 
united  with  the  Platonic,  160.  what  species  of  Sen- 
tences it  admitted,  144.  its  notion  of  Cases,  277. 
keld  words  founded  in  Compact,  —  314 

Peeizonius, 
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FsRizomus^  jbis  rational  accoimt  of  the  Persons  in 
I^pu^saird  Pronouns,  -—  —  I7x 

P^j^lus^  76,  163,  372.  short  accomit  of  hUi  charac- 
ter, —  —  —  _  415 

Per$onSy  first,  second,   third,  4heir  Origin  and  Use, 

€5tot7 

'Phamy.    $ee,  Imagination. 

^HiLOPONus,  hi9  notion  of  Time,  431.  of  thebpiness  of 
Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  433.  of  God,  the  SoTe« 
rdgn  Artist,  ^—  *—  -:—  437 

Philosophy^  what  would  banish  it  out  of  the  World, 
203,  294.  its  proper  business,  what,  433.  antient 
differs  from  modern,  bow,  308.  modern  its  diief 
object,  what,     —        —  ..-  ibid 

Fhihsopkersy  anti^t,  who  not  qnaltfied  to  write  or  talk 
about  them,  270.  proyided  words  for  new  Ideas,  * 
•bow,  -—     .       —  -i-  .^  269 

PhUesopherSy  modem,  their  notion  of  Ideas,  950.  their 
employment,  351,  their  Criterion  of  Truth,  ibid,  de- 
duce aU  from  Body,  392.  supply  the  place  of  occult 
Qualities,  how,^        —  —  —  395 

Tlaeey  mediate  and  immediate,  118.  applied  to  illustrate 
tiie  present  Time,  and  the  present  Instant,  ibid,  its 
various  relations  denoted,  how,  266,  271,  its  Lati. 
tude  and  Universality,  —  —  266 

Plato,  21.  how  many  parts  of  Speech  he  admitted,  32. 
his  account  of  Genius  and  Species,  39.  quoted,  92. 
his  Style  abounds  with  Particles,-  why,  259.  new- 
coined  Word  of,  269.  quoted  325.  in  what  he  placed 
'  real  happiness,  362.  his  two  different  and  opposite 
Etymologies  of  'Evis^/ADr,  369,  370.  his  Idea  of  Time, 
389.^  quoted,  407.  his  character,  as  a  writer,  com- , 
psLted  ^ith  Xenophon  a,nd  Jristoilcy     —  422 

PX«ITH0. 
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Pletho.    See  GcmsTUg. 

Punt,  his  account  how  the  antient  artists  ioscribed 

their  names  upon  theif  Works,  —  135 

Plutarch,  —         '  —  —  33 

Poetry y  what,  —  —  •^-  5, 6 

Porphyry,  —  —  —  39 

Position^  its  force  in  Syntax,  26,  274,  276,  230 

Prepositions,  32.  defined,  261.  their  use,  26d.  their 

original  Signification,  266.  their  subsequent  and  figu. 

rative,  268.    their   different  application,  270,  271. 

force  in  Composition,  271, 272.  change  into  Adverbs, 

272,  205 
Principiesy  to  be  estimated  from  their  consequences,  7. 
232, 236,  325.  of  Union  and  Diyersitj,  their  different 
ends  and  equal  importance  to  the  Universe,  250« 
(See  One,  Union,  Diversity,)  elementary  Principles 
mysteriously  blended,  307.  their  invention  difficult, 
why, ^325.  those  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  how 
simple,  —  "—  — ,     .     352 

Prisciam,  defines  a  Word,  20.  explains  from  Philoso-^ 
phy  the  Noun  and  Verb,  28,  33.  quoted,  34.  explains 
how  Indication  and  Relation  differ,  63.  the  nature  of 
the  Pronoun,  65.  of  pronominal  Persons,  67.  his  rea- 
son why  the  two  first  Pronouns  have  no  Genders,  70. 
why  but  one  Pronoun  of  each  sort,  71.  ranges  Arti« 
eles  with  Pronouns  according  to  the  Stoics^  74.  a  per. 
tinent  observation  of  his,  88.  e^^plains  the  double 
Power  of  the  Latin  Prceieritum,  125,  131.  his  doc- 
trine ooncerning  the  Tenses,  130.  defines  Moods  or 
Modes,  141.  his  notion  of  the  Imperative,  155.  of 
the  Infinitive^  165,  166.  of  Verbs  which  naturally 
precede  thfe  Infinitive,  168.  of  Impersonals,  175.  of 
Verbs  Neuter,  177.  of  the  Participle,  194.  of  the  Ad- 
verb, 195.  of  Comparatives,   202.  quoted,  210.  his 

reason 
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reasaii  why  certain  Pronouns  coalesce  not  with  thd 
Article,  2^5,  2^6.  explms  the  different  powers  of 
Connectares  which  conjoin,  343,  244,  245.  of 
Connective?  which  disjoin,  250.  quoted  262, 
bis  notion  of  the  Interjection,  291.  of  Sound  or 
Voice,  —  —  —  S15 

Proclus,  his  Opii&on  about  Rest,  95,  431.  quoted,  310. 
explains  the  Source  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  434, 

435,  436,  438 

Pbonouns,  why  so  called,  65.  their  Species,  or  Persons, 
65,  66.  why  the  first  and  second  have  no  Sex,  69,  70. 
resemble  Articles,  but  how  distinguished,  73.  their  co. 
alescence,  74, 75.  their  importance  in  Language,  77.  re- 
latiye  or  subjunctire  Pronoun,  its  nature  and  use,  78, 
to  83.  those  of  the  first  and  second  person  when  expres- 
sed, when  not,  83.  ''EyxXiliKat  and  o^BoTovHi^hact,  how  dis- 
tinguished, 84.  Primitives,  refuse  the  Article,  why,  225 

Protagoras,  his  notion  of  Genders,  49.  a  Sophism  of 
his,        .    —  —  —  —  144 

Proverbs  of  SolomoTiy  »«  403 

PuBLius  Syrus,  —  — i  —  124 

Q. 

QiTiNTiLiAN,  # —  —  154, 233, 407 

iluaUties  occuity  what  in  modern  Philosophy  supplies 

their  place,  —      —  —  393 

R. 

Relatives^  mutually  infer  each  other,  251,  286.  their 

usual  Case,  the  Genitive,        —  —  ibid. 

Rhetoric^  what,  —  —  >  ^*-  5^  6 

Rolf  Axs  their  character  as  a  Nation,  411.  Roman  Ge^ 

nius,  its  maturity  and  decay,  —  418,  Sfc/ 

S.  Sallus- 
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s. 

$ALtvittt)  Philoso^h.  —  —  401 

Sanctius^  his  elegant  account  of  the  different  Arts  res- 
pecting Speech,  5.  quoted,  36^  163^  171.  rejects  Im- 
personals,  175.  quoted,  20^.  his  notion  of  the  Con* 
junctibD^   after  Scaligery  238.   of  the  Interjection^ 

291 
ScALiGSR)  his  Etymology  of  Quisy  82.  his  notion  of 
Tenses  from  Grocinusy  128.  his  elegant  obserratioii 
iij;>on  the  order  of  the  Tenses,  138.  apon  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Indicative  Mode,  169.  his  account 
how  the  Latins  supply  the  place  of  Articles,  233. 
bis  notion  of  the  Conjunction,  238.  his  subtle  expli- 
c^on  of  its  various  powers,  242,  to  24t,  268.  his 
reason  from  Philosophy  why  Substantives  do  not 
coalesce,  264.  his  origin  of  Preposition^,  266.  lug 
Etymology  of  Sdmtiay  —  —  370 

Science,  6.  its  Mode  the  Indicative,  and  Tense  the  Pre* 
lent,  why,  .159.  its  Conjunction  the  Collective,  why^ 
246.  defended,  295.  valuable  for  its  consequenc^ 
ilnd.  for  itself,  296  to  303.  (See  God.)  pure  and 
speculative  depends  on  Principles  the  most  simply 
S52,  not  beholden  to  Experiment,  though  £xp^i4* 
ment  to  it,  353.  whole  of  it  seen  in  Composition  and 
Division,  367.  its  Etymology,  369.  residence  of  it* 
pelf  and  its  objects,  where,  372.  See  Mind. 
S^ripturesj  their  Sublimity^  whence,  — *  41K) 

Seneca,  _  _  «  -47,139.414 

Sensaiion,  of  the  Present  only,  105,  107,  139.  none  of 
Time,   105.  each  confined  to  its  oWn  Objects,  333, 
369.  its  Objecli  infinite,  338,  353;  Man's  first  Per. 
3  ^  ception, 
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tep<loii)  ibid,    consequence    of  attaching    onrselves 

wkoHj  to  its  Objects,  351.  how  prior  to  Intellection^ 

379*  how  subsequent,  —  —  391 

Sentence*  definition  of,  19,  20.  its  various  Speoie»  inYes- 

tigated,   14,  15.  illustrated  from  MUtoUy  147,  8^c, 

connection  between  Sentences  and  Modes,  144 

Separatum  J  corporeal  inferior  to  mental,  whj,  308 

Skevius,  —  —  132,  227, 43« 

SeXf  (See  Gender.)  transferred  in  Language  to  Beings, 

Aat  in  Ntfture  want  it,  and  w^y,  44,  45.  Substances 

alone  susceptible  of  it,  —  —  171 

Shakspeare,  —  12,  13,  23,  41,  47,  51,  53 

Skipy  Feminine,  why,  —  —  48 

SiMPLicius^  his  triple  Order  of  Ideas  ^r  Forms,  381, 

382 

S4IPHOCLES,  — .  .—  432 

Satt/,itfr  leading  Powers^        —  — ►  15,  ^c. 

Seundy   species   of,   314,   317.  the    YXn,  or  Matter  of 
Language,  315.  defined,  316*  S6e  Feicei 

Space^  how  like,  how  unlike  to  Time>  100.  See 
Piitt:e. 

Speech,  peculiar  Ornament  of  Man,  1,  2.  how  resolyed 
or  analjKed,  2.  its  four  principal  Parts,  and  why 
these,  and  not  others,  28,  to  31.  its  Matter  and  Form 
taken  together,  307  ta  315.  its  Matter  taken- sepa- 
rately, 316  to   325.   its  Form  taken  separately,  327 

*  to  359.  necessity^  of  Speech,  whence,  332,  333,  foun- 
ded  in  Compact,  —  —  314,' 327 

SrsNSER,  ,  —  —  —  134,164 

SpbritSy  animal,  subtle  EAer,  nenrous  Ducts,  Vibrationsj 
Sfc,  their  use  in  modem  Philosophy.  See  Qualities 
occult.  * 
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Stoics,  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  they  held,  34.  ran* 
ged  Articles  along  with  Pronouns,  74..  their  account 
of  the  Tenses,  130.  4naltiplied  the  number  of  Sed- 
tences,  144.  allowed  the  name  of  Verb  to  the  infini- 
tire  only,  into  which  they  supposed  all  other  Modes 
resolvable,  164  to  166.  their  logical  Tiew  of  Verbs, 
and  their  Distinctions  subsequent,  179  to  181.  their 
notion  of  the  Participle,  194.  of  the  Adverb,  195.  cal- 
led the  Adverb  cr«y^ixV,  and  why,  %10.  called  the 
Preposition  avfh<r(Ms  v^oOtnxls,  ^1*  invented  new 
Words,  and  gave  new  significations  to  old  ones,  26^. 
their  notion  of  Cases,  278.  of  the  "TAji  or  Matter  of 
Virtue,.  309,  310.  of  Sound,  316.  of  the  Species 
•f  Sound,    322.    their    Definition   of  an  Element^ 

SU 

Subject  and  Predicate^  how  distinguished  in  Greek^  230#> 

ho^w  in  Englishy  ibid,  analagous  to  what  in  nature, 

279 
Substance  and  Attribute^  29.  the  great  Objects  of  natu- 
ral Union,  264.  Substance  susceptible  of  Sex,  171, 
41.  of  Number,  40.  coincides  not  with  Substance, 
264.  incapable  of  Intension,  and  therefore  of  Com* 
parison,  —  —  —    ,        2dl,  202 

Substantive,  30,  31.  described,  37.  primary,  t^Mi;  to 
62.  secondary,  63  to  67.  (See  Noun,  P&onoun.) 
Substantive  and  Attributive^  analogous  in  Nature  to 
what,  ^  —  ^  —  _  279 

J>v(t,QaiA»  na^Kavft^»fA»y  &C.  — i  —  ISO 

Sufiy  Masculine,  why,  ■^-  —  45 

Sylva,  a  peculiar  Significadoa  <tf,       —  308,  ^Q 

Symbolj  what,  330.  differs  fr^m  Imitation,  how,  ibid. 
preferred  to  it  in  con^tuting  Language,  why,       332 

T.  Tensesj 
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Tmses^  ihtlt  hsitttral  number,  and  why,  119,  150, 
.Aorists,  153.  Tenses  eitiier  passing  or  crontpletiva, 
ivhat  duiihorities  for  these  distinctions,  1^8  to  130* 
Praieriium  perfMum  of  the  Latins^  peculia:^  uses  of^ 
131  to  134.  Imperfectum^  peculiar  uses  of,  135  to 
137.  order  ot  Tenses  in  common  Grammars  not  for* 
tuitous,  —  —  —  —      138 

TEREKtE,  —  —  205,  20(5, 57^ 

The  and  A.    See  Article. 

Themistius,  9.  hSs  notion  how  the  Mind  gain^  the  idea 

of  7ime,  108.  of  the  dep^ndance  of  Time  on  the  Soul's 

.  cfxistence,  112.  of  the  latent  transition  of  Nature  from 

one  Genus  to  another,  —  —    259,  432 

Th^ooectes,  —  —  —       35 

TteoPHRASTus,  his  notion  of  Speech  binder  its  Taiious 
Relations,  4.  mentioned,  —  —     4l6 

TfifiuTH,  inremtor  ©f  Letters,  324.    See  Hermes. 

TXBULLus,  —  —  76, 132,  133 

Jtnwy  Masculhie,  Why,  50.  why  implied  in  every  Verb, 
i^5,  96.  gate  rise  to  Tenses,  ibid,  its  most  obyious 

.  division,  97.  how  like,  how  unlike,  to  Space,  100  to 
lOS.  strictly  speaking  no  Time  present,  105.  in  what 
^6nse  It  may  be  called  present,  116,  117,43?.  all 
Hme  divisible  and  (extended,  118,  100,  101.  no  ob- 
ject!^ Sensadonj  why,  105.  how  faint  and  shadowy 
in  existence^  1 06,  431.  how,  and  by  what  power,  we 
gain  its  idea,  107.  Idea  of  the  past,  prior  to  that  of  the 
future,  109.  that  of  the  future,  how  acquired,  109, 
lit),  how  connected  with  Art  and  Prudence,  111.  of. 
What  faculty^  Tim^  the  proper  Object,  ^  112.  how 
11  h  inU- 
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intimately  connected  with  the  Sonl,  ibid,  order  and  ra* 
'  lue  of  its  scTeral  Species,  113.  what  things  exist  in  it, 
what  not,  160  to  162.  its  natural  effect  on  things  ex* 
idting  in  it,  161,,.  50.  described  bj  PiaiOj  as  the 
moving  Picture  of  permanent  Eternity,  389^  this  ac- 
count explained  by  Boethiusy  ibid.    See  Now  or  In« 

STANT. 

Truth,  necessary,  immutable,  superior  to  all  distinction! 
of  present,  past,  and  future,  90,  91,  92,  159,  160, 
404,  405.  (See  Beings  God.)  its  place  or  region,  162^ 
372.  seen  in  Composition  and  DiTision,  3,  367,  even 
negative,  in  some  degree  synthetical,  3,  ^50^  364. 
every  Truth  One,  and  so  recognized,  how,  364,  305. 
factitious  Truth,         —  —  —      403 

<  V. 

Varro,  —  —  .56,  61,  74,  413 

Verb,  31.  its  more  loose,  as  well  as  more  stact  accep- 
tations,  87,  193.  Verb,  strictly  so  called,  its  charac^ 
ter,  93,  94.  distinguished  from  Participles,  94.  from 
Adjectives,  ibid,  implies  Time,  why,  95,  Tenses,  98, 
119.  Modes  or  Moods,  .140, 170.  Verbs,  how  suscep- 
tible of  Number  and  Person,  170.  Species  of  Verbs, 
173.  active,  174.  passive,  ibid,  middle,  175^  176. 
transhive,  177.  neuter,  ibid,  inceptive,  126,  182.  de- 
sidcrative  or  meditative,  127.  formed  out  of  Substan- 
tives, 182,  183.  (See  Time,  TemeSy  Modes.)  Imper- 
8onal5  rejected,  •—  —  175 

Verbs  Substantives y   their  pre-eminence,  88.  essei^tial  to 
eveTj  Proposition,  ibid,  implied  in  every  oth^r  Verb, 
90,  93.  denote  existence,  88.  vary,  as  varies  the  £x- 
^isteuce,  or  Being,  which  they  denote,  91,  92.     See 
Being]  Truth,  God. 
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Ferses^l^es^,  '  *—  —  340 

f%»,  Fertiniiie,  why,-  —  —  -50 

ViROiL,  4«,  47j  48,  49,  57,  «8,  SS,  ISS.  his  peculiar 
medlod  of  couj^ing  the  passing  and  completiTe  Tens^^ 
133  to  1^.  quoted,  141,  1^2,198,199,^6,^85, 
5t86,^7,  389,  401,  432.  his  idea  of  the  Boman  Ge- 
nius,  —  --        i    v—  -235, 412 

Virtue,  Feminine,  why,  65.  moral  and  intellectaal  dif- 
fer, how,  299^  300.  its  Matter,  what^  309,  310,  its 
Form,  what,  311.  connected  with  Literature,  Aow, 

407 

JEInderstandwg,  its  Etymology,  369.  human  understand. 

ing,  a  composite  of  what,  "  —  425; 

fUnion,  natural,  the  great  Objects  of,  264,  279.  per- 

ccired  by  .what  power,  363.  in  every  Truth,  whence 

derired,         —  —  —  —         365 

Universe.    See  World* 

Vokcj  defined,  318.  simple,  produced  how,  318,  319. 
differs  from  articulate,  how,  ibid,  articulate,  whai^ 
319  to  324.  urtieulate,  species  of,  321  to  32^.     Sc« 
Vowel,  Consonant^  Element. 
Volition.    See  Perception. 

Vossius,  —  —  —         35,  75,  2W> 

Vowel,  what,  and  why  so  called,  —        321,  322 

Utilitt^,d\ways  and  only  sought  by  the  sordid  and  iilibe- 

ral,  294,  295,  298.  yet  could  have  no  Being,  were 

there  not  something  beyond  it,  297.    See  Good. ' 

*      •  W, 

Whole  and  Parts,  —  —  7 

Wisdom,  how  some  Philosophers  thought  it  distinguished 

from  Wit,  —  —  368,433 
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WoBDs,  defined^  20^  ^1,  338.  fht  Mf enl  Speeitt  oi^ 
'  25  to  31.  signiicant  by  tiktaauAr^iyAgaiBciBthy  Bih 
litiMi,  27.  ttriAle,  invwHable^  M^  ripjfinint  tf" 
^MiiselTeiittiid«kne9  37to3U.  ftjrRci««dtt|M«t. 
mKitMA,  HIS  to  274.  signifiomt  laj  Cwap«6^*fi49 
327.  Syttibols^  aad  not  Tmit»ti«*is  33S.  ^tfxA*,  of 
whatnot,  337  «o  341.  Symbols,  of  wlwt,  341  t»!H9, 
372.  ^Wy  ihbvgli  m  NuAber  finite^  libb  <6  esprcite 
infintte  PtotiMlars,         ~        ^       »9>  S72, 373 

iro#,  tMbId  «nd  i^ximi^  tte  {lasiiHg  Plctorre  of  wbat^ 
383,  437.  preserred  one  and  the  same,  though  ever 
dtttts^,  liow,  384>  385.  Hi  <hikt  not  vbid  of  Reab. 
«on,        —  —  —  -^       43(^ 

waters^  anci^t  ]pbl!t^,  ^tMr<^  fW>tt  modMi  )>oUte^  ib 
'^ataiwl^irhy,  ,  —  ~        I    ^^^  *^^ 


Xenophon ,  S6,  407.  his  ehoracter,  as  a  "Writer,  com. 
pared  with  Phio  and  Aristctle^  —  445,  423 

TX«,  308.    See  MoUefySifivtL, 
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